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PARLIAMENTARY COMMUNISM AND 
AGRARIAN REFORM 


The Evidence from India’s Bengal 


_ Atul Kohli 








The Communist Party of India, Marxist (CPM) has sur- 
vived as an important political force in India. Whereas the more clearly pro- 
Soviet Communist party of India (CPI) as well as the “Maoist” Communist 
Party of India, Marxist-Leninist (CPML) have paled into political insignifi- 
cance, the CPM now rules two of India’s 19 states—West Bengal and 
‘Tripura—and remains the majonopposition party in Kerala. West Bengal is 
the heart of CPM’s power, where India’s “parliamentary communists” have 
steadily increased and consolidated their electoral strength. After various 
“United Front” experiences, the CPM gained a clear parliamentary majority 
in 1977. The 1980 elections for the Lok Sabha and those at the state level in 
1982 have further confirmed CPM's secure electoral base in West Bengal. 
This article assesses the recent governing experience of West Bengal’s “com- 
munist”’ rulers. l 

What elements of the communist commitment to “revolutionary class 
war” and the establishment of a “dictatorship of the proletariat” has the 
CPM “compromised” in order to succeed electorally and survive politically 
within the framework of democratic-capitalism? Given the “compromises,” 
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does the CPM remain any more efficacious an agent of redistributive re- 
forms than other Indian parties? And, if so, what political features distin- 
guish the CPM, while explaining its redistributive capacities? Aiming to 
answer these questions, I analyze below the nature of the CPM as a ruling 
party and its agrarian reform policies in West Bengal. 

Based on evidence gathered by field work, I argue that the CPM has 
moved in an increasingly “social democratic” direction, while initiating a 
multi-pronged effort to alleviate West Bengal’s rural poverty. Reformist 
actions have replaced revolutionary goals in face of both a realistic assess- 
ment of constraints on the one hand, and political interests of the power 
holders on the other. Political efforts aimed at improving the lot of the rural 
poor are nevertheless significant. The restructuring of local government, 
tenancy reforms, credit for small holders, and increased employment and 
wages for the landless add up to a modest set of democraticzlly guided 
reforms of the rural social structure. The capacity of the CPM to initiate 
redistributive reforms stems from its political characteristics. The type of 
leadership, ideology, and organization the CPM brings to bear on the opera- 
tion of political power enables it to perform two tasks important for imple- 
menting reforms from “above”: first, penetration of the Countryside without 
being directly captured by the landed classes; and second, controlled mobili- 
zation from “below” to buttress state power as a tool of agrarian reform. The 
CPM's developmental experience thus has some general implications as well. 
It highlights how a well-organized, left-of-center party regime creates a de- 
gree of separation between political and social power and thus enables the 
implementation of rural reforms within a democratic-capitalist model of 
development. 


ae 
The CPM Regime 

How regime power is structured in relation to society has considerable 
bearing on regime capacities to intervene for social change. Specifically, 
regime leadership, ideology, and organization are important variables for 
understanding any regime's reformist potential. Whether the leadership is 
cohesive or fragmented, what social interests are reflected in che regime 
ideology and organization, and the extent to which organizational arrange- 
ments permit a political penetration of the society, all influence patterns of 
planned developmental intervention. An analysis of CPM’s reformist role in 
West Bengal is thus begun by focusing on its leadership, ideology, and 
organization. 
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LEADERSHIP 

The CPM's leadership power is neither concentrated in the hands of one 
individual, nor in the party alone. The party of course wields great influence. 
Power at the top is, however, shared by the three “wings” of the CPM: the 
party organization; the Kisan Sabha (the peasant wing), which provides the 
vital link to rural voters; and the parliamentary leadership, which runs the 
government. Pramode Dasgupta, in charge of the party until his death in 
eatly 1983, Binoy Chowdhry, head of the Kisan Sabha, and Jyoti Basu, 
leader of the CPM in the West Bengal State Assembly, were the three most 
prominent leaders. The intraparty political balance has been more confused, 
at least temporarily, since Pramode Dasgupta’s death. 

Pramode Dasgupta, the State Party Secretary, was the man most responsi- 
ble for shaping the West Bengal CPM into a well-organized, disciplined 
party. Of austere tastes, he was respected as a leader of integrity. He wielded 
considerable political influence and was considered the most “radical” of 
the prominent leaders.? Jyoti Basu, by contrast, hails from a wealthy, upper 
caste background. Educated in elite Calcutta schools and trained in law at 
Middle Temple, London, in both style and ideology he evokes a “social 
democrat” rather than a “communist revolutionary.”3 A competent parlia- 
mentarian, he was and remains a natural candidate for heading the democrat- 
ically elected, left-of-center government. Binoy Chowdhry, the low-keyed 
peasant leader,‘ is intellectually disposed and eschews revolutionary rhetoric. 
Though urban in social origin, Binoy Chowdhry has spent most of his life 
organizing the peasantry. His power base is in the districts, specifically in 
Burdwan district. As the head of the West Bengal and the All-India Kisan 
Sabha, his quiet strength within the CPM government is revealed by the fact 
that his favored programs for the sharecroppers top the policy priority list. 

While the varied leadership has given rise to more than an occasional 
factional conflict within the CPM, not to mention those within the “left 
front” government (i.e., the CPM and several other minor political parties), 
this has not precluded the pursuit of relatively cohesive rule within West 
Bengal, especially in comparison to many other Indian states. Two impor- 
tant factors, one integral to the CPM and the other circumstantial, have 
tended to mitigate fragmenting tendencies. The first is party discipline. Since 
the party is organized on “democratic centralist” principles, disagreements 
and power ambitions in the CPM, while played out within the party, have 
not become impediments to a coherent policy. The second and the circum- 
stantial factor facilitating a modicum of governmental unity is a shared 
perception of the “common enemy”: the central government of India in 
conjunction with the “bourgeois-landlord” forces. Whatever the accuracy of 
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these perceptions, the process of securing and maintaining power is con- 
ceived of as an ongoing struggle.> As open conflicts may deprive the leader- 
ship of power, there is a perceived vested interest in unity—political survival. 


IDEOLOGY 

Over the years, CPM’s ideology has shifted from a “revolutionary” to a 
“reformist” orientation. Instead of emphasizing “class confrontation” as a 
means to the establishment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the CPM . 
has over the years evolved a more moderate stance. This is best characterized 
as a developmental and a democratic-socialist ideology. It emphasizes the 
preservation of democratic institutions on the one hand and the use of state 
power for facilitating “development with redistribution” on the other. 

In the aftermath of the “emergency” of 1975-77, the renewed emphasis 
on democracy was clear at the CPM’s Tenth Congress (April 2-8, 1978). The 
“immediate” as well as the “long term objective,” according to the resolu- 
tion, was “expanding democracy and introducing new clauses in the consti- 
tution putting the fundamental rights of the people beyond the mischief of 
any ruling party or government.” Aimed at this, the program recommends 
the mobilization of “the broadest possible support” including “elements 
who do not support the economic program of the party.” The struggle for 
preserving and strengthening democratic institutions is, in other words, now 
given primacy; struggles over class issues need to be carried out within the 
framework of a non-authoritarian, open polity. 

This moderation was evident even earlier in the agrarian program adopted 
in 1976. The party line stressed that land redistribution, while a useful 
“propaganda slogan,” should not be made into a “slogan of action.” In 
contrast to past practices, land seizures (which were to be encouraged in a 
resolution adopted in 1969) were now not to be encouraged as a tool of 
mobilization and politicization. Instead, “the Kisan (peasant) movement led 
by our party—will have to channelize many other agrarian currents, like the 
question of wages for rural workers, the issue of rent reduction, the abolition 
or scaling down of peasant indebtedness, fair price for agricultural produce, 
and the reduction of tax burdens.”” Pramode Dasgupta explained this reori- 
entation by arguing that the only way to gain the support of all the peasant- 
ty, “rich and poor,” was to pay attention not only to the “land question” but 
also to the issues of “irrigation, seeds, and fair prices for the produce.”8 The 
thrust of the agrarian program was, in other words, increasingly to shift its 
focus away, not only from “class confrontation” to electoral competition, 


t 
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but also from narrow asset redistribution to a more broad-based focus on 
development with redistribution. 

The reformist reorientation of the CPM is even clearer in its political 
analysis of who is the “enemy” and who is on “our side.” In contrast to the 
Marxist emphasis on social classes, the CPM now mixes class with political 
and other criteria in deciphering potential allies. In the agrarian sector, for 
example, the only class to be “isolated” is the “big jotedar” class. They are 
“enemies” not only because they own more land than anybody else, though 
that is part of it, but mainly because they do not participate in agricultural 
activities? The support of all other agrarian groups, including larger land- 
owners who supervise production, is to be sought. The resolution on the 
“Tasks on The Kisan Front” makes this explicit: “the unity of the agricultur- 
al laborers, poor, middle and rich peasantry (i.e. peasantry which uses agri- 
cultural laborers and poor peasants) is sharply emphasized.”!° Accordingly, 
even “exploiting” classes (rich peasants utilizing the labor of others) are not 
“enemy” classes as long as they are productive and willing to extend political 
support. Like the Italian communists,!! the CPM in India can reconcile the 
prospect of a “communist state” in a “capitalist society” only by arguing that 
there are but few real enemies even in a capitalist society. Broad-based 
political unity aimed at reform is the essence; revolutionary confrontation 
with the propertied classes is not on the agenda. 

Underlying this “democratic-socialist” tilt are several factors: the dynam- 
ics of electoral-constitutional politics, the CPM’s past experiences, and the 
need to maintain a healthy economy. As the CPM has sought electoral 
success, the need for broad-based political support has been deemed impor- 
tant. Knowing well that the rich and the .middle peasants are not only 
numerically significant but, if alienated, can mobilize considerable opposi- 
tion on behalf of other parties, the CPM has softened its ideological posi- 
tion. Moreover, having accepted constitutional limits, the leadership clearly 
realizes that the scope for radical property redistribution is minimal.!? If 
these electoral and constitutional constraints were not evident in the early 
life of the CPM, active participation in political life for a few decades has 
clarified both the conditions for electoral success and for surviving as a 
governing power. Crucial to this “organizational learning” have been two 
interrelated experiences. First, the slogan of “seizure of benami land” (land 
registered in false names and categories), adopted in 1969, let loose forces 
which the CPM itself could not control. This led to other political elements, 
especially the more revolutionary Naxalites, gaining at the expense of the 
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CPM, and also to widespread dissatisfaction with the CPM, especially 
among the landed and the middle classes, culminating in repression initiated 
by the central government. That a reevaluation of the agrarian strategy 
followed is no surprise.! Related to this has been the experience of United 
Front Ministries, both in West Bengal and Kerala. As these state govern- 
ments collapsed under the stress of internal class problems and central 
governmental pressures, the CPM has now decided to “go slow,” and to 
assure the propertied of the party's limited “socialist” intent. 

In addition to these constraints, the need to maintain economic growth 
has led the CPM to take a reconciliatory stance towards the propertied. In 
the recent past, the economy of West Bengal has been characterized by 
moderate to low agricultural growth in comparison with India as a whole, 
and by a tendency for industrial capital to move out of the area. Both 
characteristics could be easily worsened by radical policies. Had the CPM 
decided to limit the public investment supporting agricultural production 
because it benefits the larger landowners disproportionately, agricultural 
growth would have suffered; had the leadership encouraged labor union 
activism, the tendency of capital to stay away from, or leave West Bengal, 
would have continued.'4 The legitimacy of all regimes, however, remains 
tied to their demonstrated capacity as economic managers. No democratic 
leadership can afford to take actions discouraging economic growth. Slug- 
gish growth is likely to be followed by shortages, unemployment, general 
dissatisfaction, and a decline in electoral popularity.!> Thus, a democratically 
elected, left-of-center regime within the framework of a privately owned 
economy is constrained by the very nature of the arrangement: measures 
perceived as radical will discourage privately controlled economic activity. 
To avoid this outcome, the CPM regime has from the outset sought to 
assuage those in a position to facilitate economic growth—landowners and 
urban capitalists alike. The CPM has learned that for the sake of survival, it 
cannot afford to be “revolutionary”; the most it can achieve is to facilitate 
“development with distribution.” 


ORGANIZATION 
At the core of the CPM as an organizational force is a tightly knit and a 
relatively small party. In an area with a population close to 45 million, the 
CPM boasts no more than 40,000 party members in West Bengal.!° To 
understand how the CPM has generated a popular and an efficacious politi- 
cal presence with less than 1% of the population as members, one has to 
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understand the nature of the party as well as the link between the party and 
various “support groups,” such as the Kisan Sabha. 

The core membership of the party is a highly disciplined and select group. 
Each member actually gains that status after several years of “party work,” 
typically in the trade union, Kisan Sabha, or student movement. Those 
sympathetic and dedicated to the party's mission are observed closely by 
those who are already members. Meeting periodically in small groups for 
political discussions, party members are able to observe at close quarters a 
prospective member's “political development” and “dedication” to the par- 
ty. The prospective member in turn internalizes the party line as well as an 
ethos that discipline and loyalty constitute the highest virtue and thereby 
enable one to become a member. 

The pre-recruitment period ends only when a potential member has prov- 
en to existing members that he or she understands the party line well and is 
willing to be a loyal follower of party directives. Those who become mem- 
bers have therefore already agreed to put party considerations before others. 
Once membership is achieved, the tendency towards loyalty and discipline is 
only accentuated by the “democratic-centralist” principles on which the 
party is organized. Aside from loyalty and/or imposed discipline, as the 
ascent in the party hierarchy is also a function of dedication to the party, 
some of those seeking success find it opportunistic to go along with the 
party line. Loyalty, discipline, and opportunism thus combine in a tightly 
knit organization. While none of this eliminates internal dissensions or varia- 
tions in viewpoints, it does create a relatively cohesive political force consist- 
ing of individuals representing the views and interests of the CPM. 

In the recent past, the core membership of the CPM hailed primarily from 
urban professional groups. The peasantry was only “discovered” in the late 
1960s, Various conditions facilitated this “discovery.” The loosening con- 
trol of landlords over their dependents was rightly perceived as an opportu- 
nity to gain the electoral support of this newly released political resource, the 
peasantry. The more radical elements within or outside of the party, follow- 
ing Mao's teachings, were already beginning to prove that the peasantry 
offered potentially mobilizable political material. Peasant leaders such as 
Konar had also gained prominence within the party. He argued for a worker- 
peasant alliance along Leninist lines. Even to those leaders for whom the 
primary goal was electoral success, and these have remained dominant, it 
was Clear that this would require successful penetration of the countryside. 
Aimed at facilitating this rural tilt, therefore, the CPM undertook the recruit- 
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ment of those university-level students in district towns and in Calcutta who 
had active rural roots.!8 It was hoped that these students, often turned 
primary or secondary school teachers, would go back to their areas as party 
members or neat-members, continuing the task of “propaganda and organi- 
zation.” 

To summarize, as a party in West Bengal the CPM consists of a relatively 
small group of disciplined and organized cadres. These cadres generally 
originate from the “middle” and the “lower-middle” strata in both the cities 
and the countryside. This party structure supports and is supported by vari- 
ous “interest group’—type auxiliary organizations. These include the CPM- 
controlled student movement, the women’s movement, the trade union 
movement, and the peasant movement organized under the Kisan Sabha. 
These groups provide important links between the party and the society at 
large. Electoral and other types of political support are generated through 
the various “movements”; once in power, those providing support expect 
rewards from the party in power. 

The CPM swept into power in 1977. The number of assembly seats 
captured by the left-front (mainly CPM, but also including the Forward Bloc 
and Revolutionary Socialist Party) has been decisive (230 of 293 in 1977 and 
238 of 294 in 1982). The percentage of votes secured —46% in 1977 (1982 
figures are not known yet), however, was less so. Had Janata and Congress 
not split the opposition vote, the CPM’s overall majority could have been 
reduced. This potential future “alliance” between the “bourgeois” parties is 
part of the CPM'’s overall calculations regarding the necessity of consolidat- 
ing its power. In spite of these reservations, however, the victory was a heady 
one. For the first time, the CPM had won a clear majority enabling it to form 
a government free of “united front” entanglements. 

The factors underlying the CPM's 1977 success in part reflect its own 
deepening political base and in part the failure of other parties. In the 
aftermath of the “emergency” (1975-77), the Janata party cut deeply into 
Congress’ support. These two parties split the votes, and the CPM was the 
beneficiary. Furthermore, having aligned itself with the Congress during the 
“emergency,” the Communist Party of India (CPI) lost its credibility and 
electoral support. As the opposition lay in tatters, the CPM emerged as the 
major political force in West Bengal. The CPM’s own political work con- 
tributed further to this success. Throughout the early 1970s, the left in West 
Bengal suffered political repression.!9 Moreover, as the United Front Minis- 
try was dismissed, the landlords used this opportunity to reverse many of the 
fragile social gains of the tenants. Mass evictions of bargardars (sharecrop- 
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pers), involving the use of police force, followed.?° Instead of breaking the 
CPM’s back, political and social repression seems to have strengthened it. 
According to a party member, “while this repression was let loose, many of 
us continued, in a quiet way, to spread our propaganda and organize the 
peasantry. The electoral success proves that our efforts have borne fruit.”?! 
While he may exaggerate the class basis of CPM’s success, the electoral 
victory of the party in both-1977 and 1982 is a testimony to the fact that not 
only has the CPM consolidated its old political base, but has continued to 
broaden and deepen it. 


Institutional Innovation: The Politicized 

Panchayats 
Since coming to power in 1977, the CPM has sought to further consolidate 
its rural power base. In order to incorporate the lower rural classes, the 
leadership has undertaken a penetration of the countryside. Central to this 
task are the new politicized panchayats (rural local governments). The 
CPM’s decision to allow political party competition for local government 
elections (held in June 1978) constituted a sharp break from past Indian 
practices. Given that the CPM was in control of the government and that it 
enjoyed considerable electoral popularity within West Bengal, the leadership 
calculated that its own candidates would do well in party-based panchayat 
elections. The calculations were right. Candidates running on CPM tickets 
won an impressive majority: 87% of the seats at the district level (Zila Pari- 
shad); 74% at the Block level (Panchayat Samitis); and 67% at the village level 
(Gram Panchayats).?? These “red panchayats’? are now important in CPM’s 
overall political and developmental strategy. The Finance Minister, Ashok 
Mitra, went as far as to argue that “if panchayats fail, the CPM experiment 
fails.”24 

What has led the CPM to focus on transforming the local governmental 
institutions? To answer this, we need to remind ourselves of the CPM’s 
overall goals. Like any political party, the CPM seeks to win and consolidate 
power. In distinction to most other Indian parties, the CPM intends to 
accomplish this political goal by building its power base primarily on the 
lower-middle and the lower classes. This necessitates involving these groups 
in the political process, as well as transferring some fruits of power to them. 
Old institutional arrangements, however, did not facilitate the pursuit of this 
“left-of-center” type of politics. Local government in the past has been 
dominated by propertied elites, and the bureaucracy has repeatedly proven 
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ineffective in implementing reforms. If reformism was thus the new goal, 
new institutional mechanisms were needed. 

The CPM had two options: rapid expansion of the party or restructuring 
of the local government. The communist leaders understood well that rapid 
expansion would destroy the party as a cohesive and disciplined political 
force. Instead of loyal and committed cadres, those seeking quick rewards of 
power would be mainly attracted. The party might then grow, but the 
leadership would not be able to use it for translating its goals into effective 
rural reform. The CPM thus decided to restructure local government. The 
strategy is to crowd the panchayats with CPM sympathizers, while leaving 
the disciplined party cadres to play the crucial supervisory role over the local 
governmental institutions. 

Who are these sympathizers now manning the panchayats? The results of 
my interviews with 60 members of gram panchayats are summarized in 
Table 1. As these interviews were always carried out in group situations, 
which included members of the local community, it was difficult for the 
respondents to hide the length of their party involvement, as well as their 
ownership and the mode of land use. Considering, however, that there are 
about 28,000 members that won gram panchayat seats on a CPM ticket, a 
sample of 60 is by no means representative. The accuracy of the sample is 
nevertheless somewhat greater than its size would suggest, since a degree of 
control was built into its selection by choosing areas of CPM strength 
(Burdwan) and weakness (Midnapore). The emerging profile reveals that the 
majority elected on a CPM ticket are patty sympathizers rather than full 
members, small landowners rather than landless or sharecroppers, and that 
they use hired labor to cultivate their lands. 

A considerable minority are not agriculturalists at all, but rather teachers 
and social workers. The significance of this minority is greater than the 
numbers reveal, since the non-agriculturalists were generally more politi- 
cized and in positions of leadership within the panchayats. Thus, in Midna- 
pore, for example, a. survey of 515 pradhans (heads of gram panchayats) by 
the district administration revealed that 217-of them were teachers. Of these, 
207 had an educational level of B.A. or over.?> Being more educated and 
politicized, rural based teachers were disproportionately in positiors of gram 
panchayat leadership. 

Given the social/political composition of the lower-level panchayats, 
what deductions can we make about the functioning of these recenstructed 
local governmental institutions in the context of reformist rural develop- 
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TABLE 1 Political and Class Profiles of Gram Panchayat Members 



























































Political Profile Vocation 
Relationship ‘Distribution Type of work Distribution 
with the CPM (%) (%) 
Opportunists* 13.3 Agrticulturalist 60.1 
(less than 2 years j 
of party involvment) Landless agricultural 8.3 

: laborers 
Sympathizers 58.3 ; : , 
(over 2 years of Non-Agriculturalists 31.6 
party involvement) (mainly teachers 
and social workers) 
Part time members 21.7 
(over 5 years of 
party work) 
Full time members 6.7 
(card carrying 
members) 
Land Ownership? Mode of Land Use? 

Size of holding Distribution Land use Distribution 

(acres) (%) (%) 
0~2 8.3 Only family labor 0 
2-5 69.0 Use hired labor 83.3 
6-10 19.4 Use sharecroppers 16.7 
10 & above 2.8 


NOTE: The data in this table are based on interviews with 60 members of gram panchayats in Burdwan 


and Midnapore. 


*The assumption here is that those who started getting involved with the CPM only after it came to power 


had opportunistic motivations. 


‘Breakdown is for agriculturalists only (see ication). 
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ment? To begin with, the new panchayats of Bengal represent a break from 
the past political patterns in rural India. The panchayats in West Bengal, or 
in most parts of India, have seldom been free of domination by landlords or 
rich peasants.° As the data in Table 1 indicate, this is beginning to change in 
West Bengal. The CPM is carving out a pattern of political organization rare 
to India, namely, that involving a penetration of the countryside without 
depending on the larger landowners. Therefore it appears that politics in 
West Bengal is undergoing a structural change. While the class structure 
remains intact, political institutions are beginning to take deep root in the 
rural society. More important, institutional power has, at least for now, been 
transferred from the hands of the dominant propertied groups to a lower- 
middle stratum. , 

The role of the party in this transition has been central. Through its core 

as well as auxiliary members, the CPM combined class with political criteria 

- in selecting its supporters. These supporters, riding the wave of the CPM's 
popularity, now man the local governments across the province. The new 
institutional arrangements thus mark a break from the traditional pattern of 
the political elite aligning with landed notables for the mobilization ‘of 
electoral support. In sum, the new panchayats represent two interlinked 
patterns of political change in one region of India: an organizational penetra- 
tion by a left-of-center party into the villages and a simultaneous shift in the 
class basis of institutional power. 

Aside from the penetration of the countryside, a related goal of the 
panchayats is to “tame” the local bureaucracy. According to a new law, 
legislated in 1977, the bureaucrats at each level—district, block, and vil- 
lage—are from now on to be the executive arm of the parallel, elected 
governments. The hitherto powerful District Commissioners (DCs) are, in 
other words, from now on to take their orders from the elected Zila Pari- 
shad. Similarly, the activities of such “local czars” as the Block Development 
Officers and of others as the Junior Land Reform Officers and the Kanun 
Gos, are now to be carried out in close “co-operation” with the Panchayat 
Samitis and the Gram Panchayats. 

How effective are these attempts to “tame” the bureaucracy likely to be? 
Given that the power of local bureaucracy has long been considerable, and 
that it has come to be accepted by the respective communities as such, the 
transition will have to be sustained for quite some time before significant 
change is manifest. In the short run, certain changes are evident in the 
political-bureaucratic relationships. At the district level, the web of political 
control over the District Commissioner is growing. While the DCs are in 
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part always beholden to local political leaders, especially the members of the 
Legislative Assembly in West Bengal, they also now have to pay attention to 
the district party leaders and the elected Zila Parishad officials. A potentially 
significant consequence of this increased control has been the changing use 
of police to quell “civil disturbances.” By influencing the DC’s rulings on 
when the police may or may not be used to settle civil disputes, the CPM has 
sought to “neutralize” the police as a tool both of landlord interest—espe- 
cially in harvesting conflicts—-and the interests of opposition political par- 
ties. At lower levels of bureaucracy also, established bureaucrats repeatedly 
complained about “political interference” in their work. This was an indica- 
tor of their powers having been curtailed. 

The politicization of panchayats in West Bengal is, in sum, aimed at 
penetration of the countryside. The purpose is to bring lower and lower- 
middle rural classes within the influence of the party. While the CPM has 
had more success in incorporating lower-middle classes than the lower ones, 
it is hoped that by increasing the role of these classes in the governing 
institutions, as well as by transferring some fruits of development to them, 
the party position will be strengthened. The past patterns of rural power have 
involved the political leaders, bureaucrats, and landowners in a tacit pact of 
domination. The new ruling alliance seeks to diversify this pattern by isolat- 
ing the significance of the landed to the social sphere, by taming the bureau- 
cracy, and by recasting local government to enhance the political role of 
hitherto excluded social groups. 


Policies to Alleviate Rural Poverty 

The CPM regime has used its political organization to initiate redistributive 
programs. The anti-poverty program is a multipronged one. Some policies 
have been accorded priority; some are also achieving more success than 
others. While in the short run concrete results are less than spectacular, and 
critics are quick to point this out, regime authorities claim that foundations 
for systematic reforms are being laid. My analysis leads me to hold that the 
scope for action is limited and welfare considerations will remain subordi- 
nated to power considerations. However, the recent efforts are promising 
and, Over time, may mitigate the worst of rural poverty and insecurity by 
deliberate political intervention. The CPM’s attempts to implement three 
major programs deserve attention: land reforms, especially tenancy reform; 
programs for small farmers, mainly credit for sharecroppers,; and employ- 
ment and wage schemes for the landless laborers. 
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LAND REFORMS 

Once in power, the CPM faced the option of focusing its efforts either on 
redistribution of “above ceiling” surplus lands or on tenancy reform. The 
leadership has been reluctant to tackle the former. Much of the surplus land » 
is by now “benami land’ —i.e., land registered in false names and categories. 
In order to acquire and redistribute this land, the government would have 
had to undertake the following: pass controversial legislation redefining 
family in strict terms; make many of the past land transactions retroactively 
illegal; and set up party-dominated local committees to identify surplus land 
as well as the future beneficiaries. Since such moves were likely to tax the 
energies of a new regime, and invite the wrath of the center, the issue has 
been approached slowly. Only now, with the new panchayats beginning to 
take root and CPM’s political position within West Bengal firmer, has the 
communist government passed land redistribution legislation.”” Land redis- 
tribution schemes stemming from this legislation are likely to be one major 
focus of governmental activity in the next few years. 

Meanwhile, during the first term, the leadership chose to concentrate on 
“operation barga,” a type of tenancy reform aimed at improving the condi- 
tions of the bargardars. “Operation barga” is a concerted effort to register 
the sharecroppers. A sharecropper with a legal record of his or her status can 
enjoy the protection of legislation already on the books, including security 
of tenure and modified “rents.” These protections have in the past not been 
very effective because of the informal nature of much tenancy. The burden 
of proof that a tenant was indeed legal, and thus protected by tenancy laws, 
has hitherto been on the tenant himself. Sharecropping laws have therefore 
been inherently biased against the sharecroppers. This legal bias has also 
been reenforced by socioeconomic inequalities. As the sharecroppers often 
depend on the goodwill of the landowner for their livelihood, it is under- 
standable that the former are reluctant to invoke the wrath of the latter by 
pursuing legalistic demands. Therefore landlord-sharecropper relationships 
have in the past been marked by insecurity of tenure and levels of rent which 
many would consider exploitative. 

To alter these conditions, the CPM has tilted the weight of the party and 
state power Closer to the side of the sharecroppers. Once the CPM govern- 
ment was in power, one of its early acts was to amend the land reform laws 
to transfer the burden of proof regarding who is a sharecropper to the 
landowners. Under this amendment, a tenant who claims to be a sharecrop- 
per has legal protections until proven differently by the courts. In the wake 
of this new law, “operation barga” has sought to: (1) identify areas with a 
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concentration of sharecroppers; (2) send in teams of bureaucrats and the 
party/Kisan Sabha members to meet, inform, and politicize the sharecrop- 
pers; and (3) eventually, after field verification, to legally register sharecrop- 
pers.?® Once sharecroppers are registered, it is hoped that, over time, security 
of tenure and incentives for production will be improved. 

How well has “operation barga” been working? All measures of success 
are relative. The CPM’s accomplishments therefore have to be put in per- 
spective. In the same areas where the CPM has carried out its current pro- 
gram, fewer than 60,000 sharecroppers were registered over the past three 
decades. In less than three years, however, the CPM regime succeeded in 
registering over one million bargardars.?? Compared to past performance of 
Congress and other governments in the area, therefore, CPM’s current suc- 
cess is considerable. If sustained, CPM’s programs promise to make a long- 
term positive impact on the opportunities available to the sharecroppers. 
When the record, however, is compared to the size of the problem—there 
are nearly two million bargardars in West Bengal,?° and most live under 
conditions of abject poverty—-the outlook has to be less optimistic. 

What factors have facilitated or hindered “operation barga”? The CPM 
regime has used both the bureaucracy and the party (including the Kisan 
Sabha) to implement the program. The bureaucratic side is under the juris- 
diction of a senior civil servant with impeccable credentials in implementing 
land reforms.3! Continuous momentum for “operation barga”’ is thus gener- 
ated from the top. The next rung of relevant civil servants is the Assistant 
District Magistrates (A.D.M.) in charge of land reforms and land settlement 
at the district level. Most of these are young I.A.S. officers, who think of 
their position as a temporary one. As such, their primary consideration is task 
completion in order to gain promotion. At this level, there was no evidence 
of either obstruction or enthusiasm. The primary job of the A.D.M.’s was to 
instruct the lower level bureaucrats on how to conduct the program and 
then to continue supervising it. From the available evidence, this work 
seemed to be effectively in progress.3? 

The point here is that the upper echelons of the bureaucracy do not create 
hurdles in the implementation of “operation barga.” The same, however, 
cannot be claimed for the lower-level bureaucrats. The lower-level members 
of the land bureaucracy (JLRO's, Kanungos, and Amins) generally make up 
the field staff, which is in charge of camping in selected village areas, clarify- 
ing the new laws in public forums, urging the sharecroppers to come for- 
ward to register, explaining the benefits, verifying from the local sources the 
validity of claims and counter claims, and finally registering the sharecrop- 
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pers, of the area. It is during this phase of the “operation” that there is 
considerable scope for what the party and the government interpret as “cor- 
ruption and class bias.” The local bureaucrats often have strong local con- 
nections, including those with the landowners. Many field officers expressed 
personal dissent with the new laws, arguing that the rights of the landowners 
should be taken into consideration. Moreover, as a group, these are the same 
set of officers who have often in the past colluded with landowners to foil 
attempted land redistribution. It would be naive to believe that they have all 
turned over a new leaf under the CPM regime, now enthusiastically imple- 
menting reformist change. Party cadres thus repeatedly complained about 
the “corruption” and the “class bias” of the administration. Some of these 
` complaints were merely self-serving as they tried to place the shortcomings 
of the party and the government on the bureaucracy. Moreover, as discussed 
above, there was little evidence to support such allegations at the upper 
levels of bureaucracy. Nevertheless, village visits revealed that the party 
perspective was valid for the lower levels of bureaucracy. This was especially 
borne out by the evidence of the relative success of the program in areas of 
party strength. 

In visits to the “operation barga” sites, it became clear that wherever the 
party or the Kisan Sabha had carried out propaganda or organization work 
for a few months, the bargardars were more willing to come forward to 
register. The prior politicization increased the sense of efficacy and reduced 
the fear of dependence among the bargardars. Moreover, visible party pres- 
ence, now perceived as the presence of “state power,” created a sense of 
sustained external support. In a local struggle involving inherently unequal 
social actors, sustained external support on the side of the “underdog” was 
essential to modify the power balance. Active party involvement further 
minimized bureaucratic corruption while short-circuiting the bureaucrat- 
landlord alliance. In other words, the role of the party was central in over- 
coming socio-structural and bureaucratic obstacles, enabling government's 
reformist intervention to achieve a modicum of success. 

Just as the party organization and presence is uneven within West Bengal, 
so was the success of “operation barga.” Where the party is strong, the 
program was doing well; where the party is weak, the success was more 
limited. For example, the registration drive has been considerably more 
successful in Burdwan and Twenty-Four Parganas, areas with strong party 
presence, than in a weak party area such as Murshidabad. The proportion of 
registered bargardars to the agrarian population was .133 for Burdwan, .115 
for 24 Parganas, and only .084 for Murshidabad.% 
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Members of the land bureaucracy in West Bengal often attributed the 
problems of “operation barga” to the CPM’s “middle peasant” support.*4 
The argument was that members of both the Kisan Sabha and the new 
panchayats own land and use sharecroppers to have it cultivated. As such, 
the party's own supporters were not in favor of a program that would 
undermine their interests. I did not find evidence to confirm this argument. 
While many members of Kisan Sabha and the new panchayats own land, 
they are mostly smallholders (ownership holdings of under five acres—see 
Table 1). In a majority of cases, the mode of land use was not sharecropping 
but use of hired labor (see Table 1). The more prominent members of the 
panchayats are often not even agriculturalists, but rural teachers and social 
workers. While this evidence clearly indicates that the CPM is not a party of 
the poorest of the poor, the social origins of its rural support also do not 
really impart a class bias against the sharecroppers. 

In sum, the members of the party and bureaucracy often blamed each 
other for the shortcomings and claimed credit for program successes. The 
evidence discussed above suggests a more complex pattern at work. The 
obstacles to government programs are rooted in the social structure, the 
lower levels of bureaucracy, and the uneven development of the party. Con- 
versely, the forces pushing towards success are generated by the top govern- 
ment leaders and bureaucrats, as well as the action of the party and the Kisan 
Sabha. The role of the party itself was central. The party’s capacity to pene- 
trate the countryside without being co-opted by the landed classes and to 
facilitate controlled mobilization of the sharecroppers to buttress state 
power for reform has been an important variable in success. Reformist 
change, in other words, has resulted primarily from the political capacities 
generated by a well-organized party regime. 

In the short run, registration has had both positive and problematic conse- 
quences. On the positive side, improved tenure security is the most likely 
outcome. Whether this will lead to positive economic changes will not be 
clear for some time. In the short run, incomes of some registered sharecrop- 
pers have undergone a small improvement.3> The laws, for those who can 
prove their bargardar status, stipulate the ratios of crop sharing. Since unreg- 
istered sharecroppers tend to pay higher than the legal shares, once regis- 
tered, they are not obliged to continue the old arrangements. What allows 
the old arrangements to snap is of course not the mere shift in legal status, 
but rather the process of politicization whereby the sharecroppers come to 
understand the laws, get closer to the party, and take the final and important 
jump to come forward and register. An act of defiance against the tradition- 
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al patron, this act itself does more to help implement the sharecropping laws 
than the refined qualities of the laws themselves. 

Sustained party and governmental actions have further contributed to the 
implementing of the law governing crop sharing. In case of any dispute 
between the sharecropper and the landlord, the sharecroppers can now de- 
posit the landlord’s legal share with the local bureaucracy, get a receipt, and 
be free of their legal obligations. The landlords can then collect their shares 
from the offices of local bureaucrats. The local police have, moreover, been 
instructed by the government to, at minimum, not side with the landlords, 
and at maximum, to provide the bargardars with protection in conflicts over 
crop sharing and disputes over evictions.3° Wherever the landlords have 
hired their own local toughs to settle conflicts by force, the party has at- 
tempted to counter by militant mobilization. In an area of Burdwan, for 
example, where a landlord shot and injured a sharecropper, within 24 hours 
the party mobilized 5000 supporters. These supporters “supervised” and 
shouted slogans as the crop was cut, the share divided, and each party—the 
injured sharecropper and the landlord —given their legal portion. The land- 
lord backed off from his insistence on evicting the sharecropper.>? 

The political message that the CPM thus intends to convey is that it will 
take both its “legal” and “distributive” roles seriously. Mobilizational power 
can be generated, but the mobilization is controlled. As in the incident 
above, neither mobilization led to vengeance, nor was land grab encouraged. 
As “revolutionary excesses” are avoided and only “laws” implemented, the 
CPM is attempting to convince the opposition that, even as a communist 
regime, it will operate under constitutional limits. At the same time, howev- 
er, it provided some countervailing influence against the old alliance of 
domination among landlords, police, and local toughs. While distasteful to 
both the more revolutionary and conservative forces in the area, CPM’s 
strategy of controlled mobilization is in line with its overall reformist orien- 
tation. On the one hand, it has facilitated the implementation of some 
redistributive programs. On the other hand, the strategy of controlled mobi- 
lization has been effective enough so that the past few years of harvesting 
have been the most peaceful in a long time. Even some landlords were 
appreciative of the CPM: at least, the communist government has managed 
to bring harvesting violence under control. i 


SUPPORT PROGRAMS FOR SHARECROPPERS 
AND SMALL HOLDERS 
The resource base of sharecroppers and many marginal peasants does not 
facilitate a ready shift in investment patterns. The small holders are therefore 
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often not in a position to improve their land-based incomes by adopting new 
agrarian technologies. Among the constraints operating on the small hold- 
ers, shortage of credit is an important one. The credit problem is of special 
significance for the registered bargardars of West Bengal. In the aftermath 
of registration, some of the old sources of credit and input (via the landown- 
er) have tended to dry up. Having been responsible for registration to begin 
with, the state is now attempting to provide new and less “exploitative” 
sources. 

Organized credit markets in rural India have in the past been notoriously 
ineffective from a redistributive standpoint. In face of these past patterns, 
the CPM in West Bengal has undertaken the task of facilitating low interest 
loans to small holders as a whole, but especially to the newly registered 
sharecroppers. Governmental authorities have entered into a series of negoti- 
ations with the commercial banks aimed at channeling subsidized credit for 
the lower agrarian groups. Since the sharecroppers, however, do not own any 
land, the problem of collateral is the first obstacle to any credit program for 
them. The CPM has argued, and the banks have in principle agreed, that 
loans ought to be given out against crops as well as against land. In practice, 
however, the principle of loans against crops creates the messy problem for 
the bankers of identifying the bona fide sharecroppers and their shares in 
village communities. The bankers definitely do not want to be involved in 
such a labor intensive and potentially controversial issue area. The CPM has 
therefore offered the services of the newly created panchayats in undertaking 
this labor-intensive ground work requiring community knowledge. 

The local panchayats, according to the agreements reached, now prepare 
a list of the registered sharecroppers in their areas as well as identify their 
anticipated share of the yearly crop. This information is passed on to the 
banks, which use it to decide who is eligible for a loan and how large the 
loan should be. Only a part of the loan is in cash. As much as 50% of the 
total is in the form of “vouchers” for fertilizers and other inputs. The interest 
rate for the sharecroppers is only 4%, the balance being paid to the banks by 
the government. Moreover, if the sharecroppers pay back their entire loan by 
March 31 of the next year, the loans are interest free, the total interest being 
paid by the state.38 

This program of subsidized credit (indirect subsidies to the bank in the 
form of labor cost and direct ones to the sharecroppers covering interest 
rates) is presently in its early stages. In 1979 and 1980, respectively, approxi- 
mately 60,000 and 70,000 registered sharecroppers received institutional 
credit. These numbers are of course too small to permit any general expecta- 
tions regarding the future of the scheme. If the program is not pushed, many 
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of the gains of the “operation barga,” if not jeopardized, will certainly be 
minimized. Nevertheless, what the beginnings of this credit program high- 
light is how a well-organized, left-of-center regime can intervene in a private 
enterprise economy so as to strengthen the position of the lower classes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE SCHEMES FOR 

THE LANDLESS : 
One of the major programs for creating additional employment for the 
landless is the Food for Work Program (FWP), sponsored in part by the 
center. The CPM government has implemented the program witk consider- 
able effectiveness. Research conducted in the seven blocks (three in Burd- 
wan and four in Midnapore) revealed a fairly consistent outcome. On the 
average, employment for 28 days per year was generated by the FWP proj- 
ects. Most projects were of a “public works” nature, involving road con- 
struction or drainage and cleanup of irrigation canals. The standard wage 
was three kilograms of wheat plus two rupees cash per day, a higher wage 
than the average in the area. Since the total employment availability from 
agriculture is three to four months, the FWP projects were contributing 
about 25% over and above the yearly income derived by the landless from 
agrarian employment.*? 
"The FWP employment was of course not Beile to all the landless, but 
about one-third of all landless households have had yearly access to this 
employment.*? While neither the yearly increment in incomes nor the extent 
of its coverage is sufficient to alleviate poverty, a 25% increment in yearly 
income for one-third of all the landless households is something of a modest 
achievement. Since the FWP has, in the past at least, been sponsored by the 
center, the CPM gets no credit for initiating or funding it. What the CPM 
can claim, however, is its effective implementation. 

The FWP projects are now implemented by the village-level panchayats in 
West Bengal. In conjunction with local party cadres, the panchayats decide 
the projects to be undertaken, choose who will be employed, and administer 
the funds. A major short-term consequence of this has been “cleaner admin- 
istration.” Resulting from the party-panchayat linkages, and from the party's 
need to sustain a “clean reputation” for political purposes, there was wide- 
spread agreement that public funds under the new local leaderskip were not 
being appropriated for private benefits. Even over the long run then, if the 
CPM turns out to be not all that redistributive—not an improbable out- 
come—its contribution to clean administration at the local level will, in the 
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Indian context, remain a major accomplishment. The choice of local proj- 
ects, however, also reflected “shared needs” more than the narrow prefer- 
ences of the village elite. Compared with past practices of “developmental” 
projects ending up in the backyards of the local notables, the new projects 
were often of the following type: roads connecting the untouchable colonies 
to the main road, the cleaning and fixing of village tanks, and the drainage 
of canals used by many members of the village community. Both in terms of 
“corruption” and “class bias,” therefore, the CPM panchayats are considera- 
bly more effective in facilitating equitable rural development than the past 
institutional arrangements. 

Other than the developmental impact, the control of CPM panchayats 
over local decision making and public resources is beginning to have socio- 
political consequences that should be noted. First, there is an increasingly 
clear separation of social and political power in the countryside. The land- 
owners and other notables remain economically and socially powerful. Polit- 
ical power, however, is concentrating in the CPM and its representatives. 
Whether this situation of “dual power” will prove to be a stable or a desir- 
able one in West Bengal remains an open question. The workability of this 
unusual situation will depend on the willingness of both sides to leave each 
other with their core resources: the majority portion of the land for the 
landowners and control over political offices and policy for the CPM. Sec- 
ond, as public resources come to be controlled by a new local elite, new 
patterns of patronage are developing. Instead of the old landlord-dominated 
“vote banks,” the panchayat leaders are becoming politically powerful. 
Many of the landless, working on the FWP projects, regarded the panchayat 
pradhan (head) as a benefactor. Over time, the pradhans will be able to 
convert this new-found influence into a tool for mobilizing electoral sup- 
port. As long as the CPM remains in power, it will be able to buttress its 
position further through these patronage networks linking the party, local 
government leaders, and the poor beneficiaries. If and when the CPM is 
weakened, however, the loyalty of many of the intermediate “sympathizers” 
may prove to be short lived. 

In addition to the employment-generating developmental projects, the 
CPM has made efforts to unionize the landless laborers. The unionization is 
aimed both at building organized political support (i.e., consciousness rais- 
ing by propaganda and organization) and at conducting wage struggles. This 
is a decisively political task, and the role of the party and Kisan Sabha is 
more important than that of the state and local governments. How success- 
ful have these efforts been? 
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To assess this, I compared union activities and wage rates within Midna- 
pore. Of the four blocks I studied, Ghatal and Debra are highly politicized, 
while Daspur I and II do not have a strong party presence. Moreover, Ghatal 
and Debra have strong agricultural labor unions with a history of active 
wage struggles. Not only the local labor, but incoming “migrant” labor is 
also controlled by the CPM-—Kisan Sabha in these areas. In Debra, for 
example, the local leadership sought to implement the minimum wage legis- 
lation. To dramatize the issue, a strike was organized on the lands of a 
prominent landowner who was also an ex-Congress M.L.A. The CPM's 
control was effective enough that the land was kept uncultivated for a 
season. When the landlord decided to comply with the minimum wage law, 
labor was released to cultivate the land. While cases of this nature are not 
common, they highlight to the landlords the potential and the threat of the 
CPM’s rural unions. 

The wage levels in the unionized blocks tended to be somewhat higher 
than in the non-unionized ones. The peak wage in Debra and Ghatal was 
about Rs. 5.50 per day, while in the Dasput area it hovered between Rs. 4.50 
and Rs. 5.00 per day. Whether economic conditions were responsible for 
this small differential was not immediately evident, but it is at least possible 
that unionization had made some impact on wages.*! 

The safest conclusion is probably that CPM-led unions have made some, 
but by no means a dramatic, difference in the wages received by the landless 
laborers. The unionization is, however, quite uneven, generally paralleling 
the variations in party strength, Moreover, the CPM leadership finds it diff: 
cult to balance the needs of the middle peasantry, who often employ land- 
less laborers, with organizing “struggles” for wage increments. As a party in 
power, the CPM does not prefer agitational modes of political behavior. 
There is concern within the party that as party cadres are used more and 
more in the process of governing—e.g., in panchayats—the politiciza- 
tion activities of the party may be subordinated to more administrative 
tasks.4? Given these obstacles, unionized agitation for higher wages is not 
likely to have a high priority on CPM’s West Bengal agenda. 

The improvements in the living conditions of the landless in West Bengal 
are thus likely to depend on additional employment opportunities. Since the 
CPM is committed to increasing budgetary resources to this task® and, 
more important, now has an institutional capacity to implement its pro- 
grams, one can view the prospects with moderate optimism. This optimism, 
however, like all optimism concerning the rural poor in India, must be 
balanced against the enormity of the problem. The unionization of rural 
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labor is also likely to make some, albeit small, positive contiibution. As 
unionization facilitates organized political support, the CPM will continue to 
pursue it. Even if wage agitations are not on the agenda, increasing unioniza- 
tion may allow the landless laborers to keep their income share in a growing 
economy. 


Conclusion 

This article has sought to delineate three themes concerning the CPM rule in 
West Bengal: the elements of revolutionary communism the CPM has 
“compromised” in order to rule in a democratic-capitalist setting; the capaci- 
ty of the CPM regime as an agent of redistributive reforms; and the political 
features of the CPM explaining both the limits and the scope of its redistrib- 
utive intervention. Having analyzed the evidence, it is now important to pull 
together the argument, and suggest some of the more general implications 
of this one case. 

The CPM has moved away from a revolutionary to a reformist orienta- 
tion. This shift has been evident in the renewed commitment to the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions, in forging broad social alliances, and in 
pursuing not only asset redistribution but a more broadly defined develop- 
ment with redistribution. This reformist reorientation has allowed the CPM 
to rule as a democratically elected communist government within a private 
enterprise economy. In spite of the “compromises,” however, the CPM 
remains a relatively effective agent of redistributive policies. While compari- 
sons with other ruling parties in other Indian states have not been presented 
here,*4 the comparisons with past performances of the Congress party in 
West Bengal are telling. The CPM has initiated a considerably more success- 
ful program to protect and enhance the opportunities available to the share- 
croppers. Moreover, the CPM is providing clean local administration, effec- 
tively implementing rural employment generation schemes, and organizing 
rural labor unions. These programs by no means add up to a radical alter- 
ation in West Bengal’s rural poverty. Given the enormous poverty in West 
Bengal, as in the rest of India, no set of government actions is likely to 
radically alter the poverty conditions over the short run. Nevertheless, within 
the Indian context, CPM’s actions represent a fairly significant pattern of 
redistributive intervention. If sustained, these initiatives promise to make a 
dent in the serious rural poverty of West Bengal. 

Four political conditions, or four features of the regime in power, help 
explain the existence of the political capacity to reform the social order from 
above. First, CPM rule in West Bengal has a coherent and stable leadership. 
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This allows for clarification of goals, arrangement of priorities, and then 
sustained pressure from above for goal completion. Second, the CPM has a 
clear pro-lower-class ideology. Once the CPM leaders are democratically 
elected, this ideological position gives them a degree of legitimate authority 
to pursue goals beneficial to the rural poor. Third, in spite of being a 
communist party, the CPM has clarified the limits on the scope of redistribu- 
tion. All democratically elected parties in a private enterprise economy, even 
if communist in name, must set these limits. Predictability is essential for the 
functioning of a private enterprise economy. And last, and most important, 
the CPM’s organizational arrangements allow it to penetrate the countryside 
without being captured by the propertied groups. In part because of the 
democratic-centralist nature of the party organization and in part because of 
the ‘carefully reorganized local government, the CPM can now reach the 
lower peasantry without landlord mediation. This feature of the CPM distin- 
guishes it from all other organized political alternatives in India. It allows the 
regime to channel some developmental resources directly to the rural poor, 
as well as to mobilize them for occasionally fulfilling reformist goals. Taken 
together, the four features thus explain the reformist capacities of the CPM 
regime. 

Both ideologically and organizationally, the CPM has sought to exclude 
the propertied from government, while allowing them to maintain their 
socioeconomic power. This ruling arrangement has facilitated a degree of 
separation between social and political power. It is this separation that al- 
lows the CPM regime to pursue incremental reforms within the constraints 
of democratic-capitalism. 

This political arrangement also highlights an issue of more general inter- 
est, namely, one set of conditions under which democratically guided social 
reform may succeed. In order to redistribute income or wealth within a 
ptivate enterprise economy, the regime must achieve a degree of autonomy 
from the propertied classes. This autonomy, in turn, is a function of regime. 
organization. The regime must be able to incorporate the interests of the 
lower classes, while excluding the upper ones from a role in direct gover- 
nance. As such regimes can easily be threatened from both the left (not 
revolutionary enough) and from the right (too socialist), organizational abili- 
ties are the key to effective rule. Well-organized, left-of-center parties are in a 
position to assuage the propertied, control the propertyless, and pursue 
incremental reforms within the constraints of hierarchical societies. Success- 
ful cases along these lines are rare. If sustained, the CPM experiment in 
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India’s Bengal promises to be an interesting such case of how redistributive 
goals can be institutionalized within the state structures of a low-income, 


ptivate-enterprise economy. 
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weaker sections.” See Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Report of the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions, New Delhi, 1978, p. 6. 

Based on Interview, Binoy Chowdhry, Calcutta, November 2, 1981. 

Interview, D. Bandopadhyay, Land Reforms Commissioner, West Bengal, March 12, 
1979, and November 2, 1981. 

See Government of West Bengal, Land Reforms in West Bengal, Statistical Report V, 
1981. ` 

These are the estimates of the West Bengal government, provided to the author by Binoy 
Chowdhry in the interview cited in note 4. 

The individual in question is D. Bandopadhyay. He made his reputation as an effective 
land reformer under Hare Krishna Konar, and then moved to the center for a while. 
Once the CPM ministry was formed in West Bengal, Mr. Bandopadhyay was especially 
requested to help implement the new government's programs. 

This conclusion is based on long interviews with the A.D.M.'s in Burdwan and Midna- 
pore. This information was further confirmed by the potential “adverseries” of the 
A.D.M.’s, namely, the members of the respective Zila Parishads in these two districts. 
Based on “operation barga” statistics provided by Government of West Bengal, Land 
Reforms in West Bengal, and agricultural working population figures (cultivators and 
agricultural laborers) from Government of West Bengal, Economic Review, 1978-79, 
Statistical Appendix, Table 2.4. 

This almost appeared to be the “bureaucratic line” on “operation barga.” Senior civil 
servants like D. Bandopadhyay and S. Sarkar, Director of Land Surveys, West Bengal, 
both stressed it during interviews. It was also repeated at lower levels of bureaucracy. 
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The evidence for this is somewhat “impressionistic” and will have to await confirmation 
by survey data. However, of the six blocks in Midnapore and Burdwan where I carried 
out research, in only two areas (Duan and Daspur, both in Midnapore) was there little 
evidence of registration leading to any concrete improvements. In most other areas, 
interviewed sharecroppers noted that instead of the old 33%-67% division between the 
sharecropper and the landowner, the post-registration arrangement was 50%-50% with 
landlords providing the inputs, or 60%-40% with the bargardar providing the input. 
Some “harder” data supporting this general conclusion are-also provided by village level 
studies conducted by the Socio Economic Research Institute, Calcutta. See Government 
of West Bengal, An Evaluation of Land Reforms in West Bengal, 1981. 

Thus from a memorandum forwarded by the Office of the Board of Revenue to all land 
administrators, including the district police officers, clauses 4 and 12 are worth quoting 
in full. Clause 4: “Where the dispute is between the landowner and the recorded bargar- 
dar, the latter should receive full protection from the administration in harvesting the 
crop and getting proper share of the produce.” Clause 12: “Government expects that the 
functionaries at all levels in the district administration should act impartially. They 
should always bear in mind that the weaker sections of the community who have so far 
been deprived of and denied their legitimate rights and privileges are given full benefits 
and protection that they are entitled to under various laws.” See Government of West 
Bengal, Office of the Board of Revenue, “Guidelines for the settlement of harvesting 
disputes—Protection of Bargardars and Assignees of vested land.” 

The incident occurred in a village in Kalna I block of Burdwan. The various events were 
related to me by the local party members in the presence of members of the local 
community and the injured sharecropper. The story was later confirmed by the landlord 
himself, with the difference that he labeled party representatives as “hoodlums.” 

The discussion is based on interviews conducted with both government and bank offi- 
cials. Especially useful were the insights of D. Bandopadhyay, Land Reforms Commis- 
sioner (see note 27). 

For further evidence supporting the thrust of this argument, see the village level studies 
in Government of West Bengal, An Evaluation of Land Reforms in West Bengal, 1981. 
For example, in 1978, 100 million rupees were spent on the FWP in West Bengal. As the 
average person employed in 1977-78 received 28 X 5 (2 Kg of wheat at approximately 
2 Rs. a kilo and 1 Rs. cash) = 140 Rs./year, approximately 10,000,000 + 140 = 
714,000 landless laborers were employed. 

For further data supporting this conclusion, see Pranab Bardhan and Ashok Rudra, 
“Labor, Employment and Wages in Agriculture,” Economic and Political Weekly, Novem- 
ber 8-15, 1980, esp. p. 1948. 

For a discussion of this concern, see People’s Democracy, Match 11, 1979, p. 10-11. 

The CPM government in West Bengal is one of the few state governments in India 
which now has a progressive agricultural tax on the books. The central government of 
India has argued, however, that the West Bengal government is financing its welfare 
program not from internal resource mobilization but from deficit financing of sorts 
charged to the center. For a review of this ongoing debate, see “Overdraft Politics,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, January 2-9, 1982, pp. 13-14. 

For a discussion of the Karnataka case, see Atul Kohli, ‘'Karnataka’s Land Reforms: A 
Model for India?,” Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, November 1982; 
for a comparison of the cases of West Bengal, Karnataka, and Uttar Pradesh within a 
state-society theoretical framework, see Atul Kohli, The State and Poverty: Political Econo- 
my of Reform in Rural India (forthcoming), 1983. 





_ THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LAND 
REFORMS IN KARNATAKA, A SOUTH 
INDIAN STATE 


G. Thimmaiah and Abdul Aziz 


Land reform measures have been in operation in India 
for nearly three decades, but according to reports have not achieved signifi- 
cant results, particularly with regard to the redistributive objective of land 
reforms. For instance, an Asian Development Bank study found that “Dur- 
ing the 1960's, land reform programmes in India ... were not adequately 
implemented. ... In the 16 Indian States which implemented land ceilings 
legislation between 1958 and 1971, only 0.99 million hectares had been 
declared surplus by 1971, representing 0.7 per cent of the net cropped area. 
Less than 0.49 million hectares had been distributed to poor farm house- 
holders and landless workers.”! It would be interesting to know why land 
reforms have not been successful. The explanations offered for this unim- 
pressive performance have been mainly in terms of some vague but catchy 
phrases like “the vested interest of politicians,” “corrupt bureaucracy,” “eco- 
nomic and political domination of the landlords,” etc. However, these expla- 
nations have not been articulated within the framework of an empirical 
analysis comparable to those which were advanced for justifving land re- 
forms. The purpose of this article is to explain the failure of land reforms and 
to analyze these explanations within the terms of the politics of group 
` interests. 

For illustrative purposes we will present the case of Karnataka (formerly 
Mysore state). According to the Indian Constitution, the state governments 
are responsible for the formulation and implementation of land reform 
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policy measures, but in view of the national importance of land reforms, the 
central government has been “advising” the state governments in the matter 
with a view to securing uniformity in land legislation throughout the coun- 
try. However, there are wide variations in both the legislation and the degree 
of implementation among the states in India. Karnataka has been one of the 
few states in the Indian union to have evolved radical land reforms. It is the 
only state to have abolished tenancy by law and to have provided for the 
conferring of ownership rights on the tenants, but even then doubts have 
been expressed about the actual results.? It is in this context that we wish to 
discuss the question of why land reforms have not been effectively imple- 
mented. i 

We will give a brief introduction to Karnataka’s economy, review land 
reform legislation adopted in Karnataka since independence in 1947, and 
analyze why these legislative measures have not been effectively implement- 
ed. Finally, we will present some broad policy recommendations. 


Background to the Karnataka Economy 

Karnataka, one of the four states in South India, has 19 administrative 
districts and an area of 191,791 square kilometers, 5.2% of the country. 
Geographically, Karnataka can be divided into four regions: the coastal 
region on the west is a low-lying area receiving much rain and therefore 
suitable for growing paddy, coconut, and arecanut; the malnad, which cov- 
ets the region of the Western Ghats, was once dreaded for its high incidence 
of malaria but is now becoming densely populated with a rapid increase in 
the area under paddy; the northern maidan, a high plateau with black soil, is 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton and the chief cereal of the region, 
jowar; and the southern maidan with its red soils raises ragi, the staple cereal 
of the region, in the dry areas, and paddy and sugarcane in the irrigated areas. 

According to the 1981 census (provisional), the population of Karnataka 
is 37.04 million, or 5.41% of the population of the country. The people of 
Karnataka belong to four major religious groups—Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, and Jains—but Hindus constitute an 86% majority. As elsewhere in 
India, the Hindu population of Karnataka is composed of different caste 
groups of which the most important are Brahmans, Lingayats, Vokkaligas, 
and Harijans and other minority “backward” communities. Brahmans, about 
4% of the state's population, are considered a dominant minority because of 
their leading role in education and public service. Vokkaligas and Lingayats 
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make up about 27% of the population but own most of the cultivated land. 
By virtue of their numerical strength and land ownership they have been the 
major contenders for political power 3 and are considered a dominant ma- 
jority. Other backward castes like Kurubas, Naiks and Yadavas, Gold- 
smiths, Blacksmiths, Barbers, Washermen, and Carpenters constitute about 
39% and are considered non-dominant minority groups because of their 
social and economic backwardness. Harijans form about 16% of the popula- 
tion; they do not own much land and have been economically depressed and 
` socially suppressed. Muslims account for about 11% of the population and 
are considered economically and educationally backward. Christians and 
Jains together constitute about 3% and are considered religious minorities. 

The Karnataka economy is basically agricultural; agriculture and allied 
activities provide a livelihood for 65.12% of the population and account for 
68.40% of the state domestic product. Endowed with environmental and 
geophysical advantages, Karnataka has been able to produce a diversified 
cropping pattern with roughly 60 different agricultural and horticultural 
ctops.4 Of these, jowar, paddy, cotton, ragi, and groundnuts are the major 
crops and account for about 57% of the gross cropped area. It is proposed 
to further diversify the rural economic activities with World Bank aid by 
popularizing and developing dairy activities, mulberry cultivation, and segi- 
culture industry. Efforts are being made to expand the use of high yielding 
variety seeds through a massive extension service and, as part of this, to 
exploit the irrigation potential by undertaking major and minor (wells and 
tanks) irrigation projects to increase the proportion of gross cropped area 
that ‘is irrigated from 17.5% in 1977-78 to 29.4% in 1982-83. 

Attempts are also being made to exploit mineral resources such as iron 
ore, manganese, and copper by setting up factories near deposit sites of these 
minerals. Both the state and the central government have set up a number of 
modern industrial enterprises which manufacture aircraft, machine tools, 
telephones, rail coaches, watches, and electronic and engineering goods in 
Bangalore, the sprawling state capital with a population of 2.91 million. In 
addition, a number of private entrepreneurs have moved in recently to pro- 
duce a variety of consumer durables.$ 

In spite of such efforts to exploit natural resources, the per capita income 
of the state has been (marginally) less than the country average, and the 
problems of unemployment and underemployment, poverty, and inequal- 
ities continue.” With a view to alleviating poverty and unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, the planning machinery has developed a new 
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strategy. A component of this strategy is to decentralize planning to smaller 
regions such as districts, blocks, and so on to utilize local resources fully and 
maximize output and employment.’ Land reform measures with a special 
emphasis on fixing ceilings on land holdings and distribution of surplus land 
to the landless and to marginal and small farmers are considered part of the 
anti-poverty program. 


Land Reform Legislation 

It is customary to trace the land revenue system and laws in modern Karna- 
taka to the time of the polzgars and through them to the pre-British and 
British periods,? but it is not intended here to evaluate the laws and regula- 
tions brought in at this time. For one thing, land regulation of the type 
attempted during this period cannot be regarded as land reforms in the strict 
sense of the term because it consisted chiefly of reorganizing the land system 
for maintaining land records and collecting revenues. In addition, this period 
does not provide full scope for the analysis of group behavior since there 
was no democratically elected government in power which could allow 
groups to assert their self-interest in government policy formulation and 
decision making. 

It was only after independence and the installation of a democratically 
elected government that the scope for the operation of group interests was 
created. For convenience of analysis, the whole period of post-independence 
land reform legislation is divided into four sub-periods, each representing a 
phase in the land reform movement in Karnataka: (1) 1947 to 1956; (2) 1956 
to 1971; (3) 1971 to 1977; and (4) the post-1977 period. 


FROM 1947 TO 1956—INAM ABOLITION 
With an elected government in power in the state, group interests came into 
their own and began to play the game in accordance with their objectives. It 
may be noted that land was held mostly by three communities— Vokkaligas, 
Lingayats, and Brahmans. Brahmans held mostly Inam lands— i.e., lands 
granted to those who belonged to the priestly caste by the erstwhile rulers in 
appreciation of their services. By tradition and also because they had taken 
up government service and moved to towns and cities, Brahmans were the 
absentee landlords. The Inam lands and the non-Inam lands were cultivated 
by tenants who belonged to the cultivating castes such as Vokkaligas and 
Lingayats, and to the landless castes like the Backward minority communi- 
ties and Harijans. The tenants and the landless, numerically large groups, 
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constituted the “vote banks.” The non-Brahman landed interests, Vokkali- 
gas, Lingayats, and other Hindus, controlled the state government, heading a 
majority of the ministries in the state government including the chief minis- 
tership. 

Soon after the achievement of independence, the more radical among the 
elected representatives were pressing for eliminating the vestiges of the feu- 
dal system. The Congress Party, which was in power in the country, had 
committed itself to the abolition of Zamindari (landlord/land revenue col- 
lector system) and to other radical land reform measures. In Karnataka, the 
Inamdars attracted the attention of the reformist politicians. The ruling party 
had to contend with the left political parties which were going about wooing 
the electorate by promising radical reforms. In response, the Congress Party 
began its radical socioeconomic measures. Inam abolition was a convenient 
choice because, first, the number of Inamdars in the state was numerically 
too small to wield much politica! power, and, second, they belonged to a 
community which had aroused jealousy among the members of other land- 
owning communities, evident from the anti-Brahman movement in the state. 
Therefore, the state government did not see any political risk in undertaking 
to abolish Inams. However, the Brahmans controlled the state bureacuracy, 
whose cooperation was necessary for implementing any such legislation. 
Since Inam abolition was intended to dislodge this community from its 
lands, the role of the bureaucracy in implementing the legislation could be 
predicted. This was evident from the undue delay in making the legislation 
itself operative. 

The Legislative Assembly passed a resolution in December 1947 seeking 
abolition of Inam tenure. But this resolution could not be transformed into 
law until 1954, although as early as 1950 the Mysore Alienated Villages 
(Protection of Tenants and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act was passed regu- 
lating tenancy and protecting tenants from Inamdars. The Mysore (Personal 
and Miscellaneous) Inams Abolition Act was passed in 1954, and it took 
another year to achieve legislation abolishing the religious Inams. Only in 
1955 did the government pass the Mysore (Religious and Charitable) Inams 
Abolition Act, covering even the Sringeri Jahgir. The delay in passing legis- 
lation to abolish Iams points to the self-interest role played by the state 
bureaucracy. The difficulties involved in bringing the religious Inams under 
the general Inams Abolition Act and the fact that the Act abolishing these 
Inams came much later than the general Inams Abolition Act is clear testimo- 
ny to the powerful resistance from the self-interest groups who had some 
influence over the state bureaucracy. This is further evident from the fact 
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that the 1955 Inam Abolition Act was never implemented through formal 
administrative channels, but only through court decisions on the claims of 
the tenants of Inam lands. 


FROM 1956 TO 1971—THE 1961 ACT 

After the reorganization of the state in 1956, the landed interest group was 
strengthened because the new Mysore area brought with it the strong land- 
owning caste, the Lingayats, who also ruled the state for 15 years. The 
bureaucracy continued to be controlled by the Brahmans, and the land was 
mainly in the hands of the Lingayat and Vokkaliga communities. But the 
majority of voters were poor cultivators, tenants, and the landless. Hence, as 
a fall-out of national policy, the state government could not long resist the 
demand for a redistributive land reforms policy. 

It was in this setting that a Land Reforms Committee, popularly known as 
the Jatti Committee, was appointed in May 1957 to recommend appropriate 
land reform policy measures. The Committee submitted its report in Sep- 
tember 1958 and, based on its recommendations, a bill was presented in the 
same year to the state legislature. The bill was finally passed in 1961 and 
received the assent of the President in 1962. However, the Act was put into 
effect only in October 1965. 

This long delay provides a typical example of the manner in which group 
interests operate through political pressures. It may be noted that the legisla- 
tive measures adopted by the state government during the 1940s and the 
early 1950s made the landlords somewhat wiser. As a follow-up, attempts 
were made to develop a strong lobby at all levels of decision making. The 
modus operandi of the landed interests was first to send their own represen- 
tatives to the Legislature and even to capture important portfolios in the 
state cabinet so that their hold over the policy-making apparatus of the state 
government was strengthened. Table 1 presents the composition by caste of 
the state legislature from 1952 to 1972 and shows that the Lingayat and the 
Vokkaliga communities, the traditional landowners in the state, held the 
majority in the legislature. The political party membership by caste (particu- 
larly the ruling party) conforms to the same pattern (see Table 4). That the 
members of the Legislative Assembly and the Parliament (representing Kar- 
nataka) mostly came from the landed interests is evident from Tables 2 and 
3, which present the occupational breakdown of the membership. The occu- 
pation of the majority of these members was agriculture. It is interesting to 
note that among the land-owning castes, the Vokkaliga and the Lingayat 
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TABLE 1 Composition of the Legislative Assembly by Caste, 1952-1972 Elections 








1952 1957 1962 1967 1972 
Caste[Community No % No % No % No % No % 





Brahman 14 11 9 6.75 8 6 8 6 11 6 
Lingayat 45 35 47 33 45 34 49 36 43 24 
Vokkaliga 33 26 35 25 35 27 36 26 52 29 
Other Hindus 12 9 22 15 20 14 17 12 37 22 
Scheduled Castes 20 16 22 15 21 16 24 17 23 125 
Scheduled Tribes — — 2 1.50 1 l1 = — 2 1 
Christian — 1 075 — — 1 0.75 5 3 
Jain 2 2 3 2.25 1 1 1 0.75 1 0.5 
Muslim 1 1 1 0.75 1 1 2 1.50 4 2 
TOTAL 127 100 142 100 132 100 138 100 178 100 





SOURCE: Karnataka Backward Classes Commission Report, Vol. IV (Bangalore: Government of Karnata- 
ka, 1975), pp. 822-823. 


communities dominated not only the rural scene but also, as Table 5 shows, 
those households owning lands over and above ten acres. And this position 
continued until the early 1970s—a fact of great interest from the point of 
view of our analysis. Given this composition of the legislature, what out- 
come may one expect on land reforms? To answer this, let us look at the 
provisions of the 1961 Act. 

In the first place, the landed interests managed to get a high ceiling on 
land holdings—as high as 27 standard acres per family of five members. 
Further, differences in soil fertility, irrigation facilities, and land use patterns 
were considered in fixing differential ceilings. Thus in terms of dry land, the 
27 standard acres were declared equivalent to 216 acres. To top this, there 
was a provision for granting extra acreage for each additional member over 
and above the standard family of five to a maximum of 432 acres of dry land 
for a family of just 10 members. It is evident that the landed interests 
managed to wrest concessions on ceiling limitations. In fact, attempts were 
also made to take full advantage of the exemptions allowed for widows, the 
physically handicapped, and the provision to treat each adult son as an 
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TABLE 2 Composition of the Legislative Assembly by Occupation, 1972 Election 








Occupation No. % 
Agriculture 99 56 
Legal practice 51 29 
Business 6 3 
Other 22 12 
TOTAL 178 100 








SOURCE: Karnataka Backward Class Commission Report, Vol. IV, pp. 822-823. 


independent unit for purposes of fixing land ceilings—and thereby to defeat 
the objectives of land reform legislation. 

While the landed interests managed to dilute the land ceiling provisions, 
it is surprising that they did not offer much resistance to the tenancy regula- 
tions. These regulations consisted chiefly of regulated rents (a fourth of the 
gross produce in the case of irrigated lands and a fifth in the case of other 
lands), and regulated tenures. In respect to the latter, some restrictions were 
imposed on the practice hitherto followed by landlords to evict tenants on 
grounds of resuming lands for self-cultivation. However, this provision of 
the 1961 Act was not enforced effectively. As a result, the number of tenants 
evicted by the landlords under the pretext of self-cultivation increased phe- 
nomenally. 

In the context of these seemingly stiff tenancy regulations on the one 
hand and the diluted provisions for land ceilings on the other, two questions 
arise: (1) Was this some sort of trade-off (strict tenancy regulations in ex- 
change for diluted ceiling provisions) agreed to by the landed interests to 
assuage the feelings of the more radical members among the legislators?; (2) 
Was this the consequence of the interplay of several group interests? The 
second hypothesis appears to be more plausible. It may be noted that the 
absentee landlords by and large belonged to the upper stratum of the society 
(Brahmans) who, having taken up jobs in government and private business 
establishments, had moved to urban areas, leasing their lands to the tenants. 
The tenants, who mostly belonged to the dominant communities (Lingayat 
and Vokkaliga castes), had the sympathies of the policy makers in the state 
government, which was controlled by political leaders belonging to these 
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communities. The land ceiling measures were obviously diluted so as to give 
the landlords living in the rural areas both “time” and “loopholes” to 
rearrange their land records in such a way as to keep their lands intact, 
whereas the stiff tenancy legislation was introduced to enable the tenants 
who belonged to the same dominant communities to divest the absentee 
landlords living in urban areas of their land ownership. But the landlords 
living in the rural areas had an escape provision introduced under which they 
could resume their leased lands on grounds of self-cultivation. This was 
mainly intended to help the landlords belonging to the Vokkaliga and 
Lingayat communities to take possession of their leased-out lands, since the 
Brahman absentee landlords were not expected to leave their secure jobs in 
urban areas to return to the troublesome rural areas. Thus, through legisla- 
tive and administrative maneuvers, the self-interest of the dominant commu- 
nities in power were protected. 


FROM 1971 TO 1977—THE 1974 ACT 

While the landed interests thus succeeded in wresting concessions for them- 
selves under the 1961 Act, events after 1971 brought a different spectrum of 
interest groups into the arena. The split in the Congress Party in 1969, and 
the subsequent political events in Karnataka leading to the installation of a 
government dominated by the “backward” minority communities which did 
not have such extensive landed interests, provided the necessary ground for 
more radical land reforms. In addition, the bureaucracy, now also dominated 
by a community that had limited landed interests (see Tables 6 and 7), 
provided the much-needed administrative support base for a radical land 
reform policy. The guidelines proposed by the National Planning Commis- 
sion in 1969 for stringent land reform measures and their adoption by the 
tuling Congress (R) Party therefore were not surprising. According to these 
guidelines, the standard family was to consist of five members—father, 
mother, and three minor children, the ceiling range was to be 10 to 18 acres 
of irrigated land, yielding two crops a year. Conversion ratios for other types 
of land were also given. The Fourth Plan suggested that tenants or share- 
croppers should have effective security of tenure on the land they cultivated 
and that existing tenancies should be declared non-resumable and perma- 
nent.!0 

On the basis of the guidelines circulated by the central government, the 
Karnataka government moved to amend the 1961 Act. A comprehensive 
Bill was drafted and referred to a Joint Select Committee in 1971. The Bill 
was also thoroughly examined and debated in a seminar held under the 
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TABLE 6 Representation of Communities in Government Service as of March 31, 1959 











Caste Tribe] No. of Gazetted Hof 
Community Employees Total 
Brahman 1012 30.84 
Lingayat 488 14.87 
Vokkaliga 316 9.63 
Other Hindus ` 846 25.78 
Scheduled Castes 101 3.08 
Scheduled Tribes 4 0.12 
Christians 148 4.51 
Jains 53 1.62 
Muslims 313 9.54 
TOTAL 3281 100.00 








SOURCE: Mysore Backward Classes Committee, Final Report (Bangalore: Government of Mysore, 1960), 
p. 45. 


auspices of Mysore University, which was attended by the members of the 
Select Committee in addition to some select academicians.'! Taking into 
account the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee,!? the state 
government passed the Land Reforms (Amendment) Act in 1973 which 
received the assent,of the President in March 1974. 

Some notable features of this Act are: a total ban on the resumption of 
leased land by the landlords; abolition of tenancy except in the case of 
soldiers and seamen; reduction of land ceilings to ten standard acres; and the 
constitution of Land Tribunals in each taluk (with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner serving as chairman, the Tahsildar as secretary, and including the local 
MLA and three non-official members, one of whom should belong to a 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe) to decide on the claims of the tenants 
on the land cultivated by them. 

No doubt the provisions of the 1974 Act!} are more radical than those 
passed by any other state in India in that the ceilings were fixed at the 
minimum level suggested by the central government, and the law provided 
for non-resumption of leased land and the abolition of tenancy. Obviously, 
the noose was tightened around the necks of the landed interests both on 
the tenancy and on the land ceiling issues. Obviously, in the interplay of 
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group interests, the landlords had lost their traditional hold on the policy- 
making apparatus. This was not unexpected considering the changes that 
occurred in the composition of the state legislature in 1972 (see Table 1). 
The traditional Karnataka landowning castes—Vokkaligas and Lingayats— 
together had dominated the legislature before the 1972 election (having 
captured well over 60% of the seats in the Assembly). Their strength was 
reduced somewhat in the 1972 election while the hitherto non-articulate 
Scheduled groups and minority “Backward” classes had gained and cap- 
tured positions of political power. These caste groups, aligning themselves 
with the tenants and the landless, made a major issue of land acquisition (by 
fixing very low ceilings) and land distribution to the landless as part of their 
strategy to continue in power. This objective of the new ruling class also 
coincided with that of the dominant section in the bureaucracy who by 1972 
had lost their land either because of land sales on theit own or because of the 
earlier land reform legislation. The stiff land legislation provisions are thus 
the result of a rare alliance struck between the state government dominated 
by non-landed interests and the bureaucracy. 

Table 8 presents a comparison of the implementation of the 1974 Land 
Reforms Act during the emergency (1975-77) and post-emergency (1978- 
80) periods. These coincide with the pre-1977 period during which the 1974 
Act was forcibly implemented and post-1977 period during which the new 
phase emerged. The data presented in Table 8 on tenancy applications refer 
to the state as a whole, but those on ceiling declarations refer to only five 
districts of northern Karnataka—Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, Gulbarga, and 
Raichur. Since these five districts together account for a major part of the 
overall ceiling declarations, our findings based on these data do not involve 
substantial underestimation. Because of the widespread peasant-proprietor 
land system and the passing of the earlier tenancy legislation in other parts of 
the state, the number of large land holdings was small. 

The progress in implementing land reforms during the period after 1977 
was not as spectacular as it had been earlier. The trend on ceiling declara- 
tions during 1975-77 and 1978-80 clearly indicates that those received by 
the Land Tribunals were substantially greater in the earlier period and that 
disposals constituted about 60% of the total declarations received. In the 
post-1977 period, the ceiling declarations received suddenly declined, but 
the disposals remained substantial as declarations accumulated during the 
previous period were also cleared. In the case of tenancy applications, it is 
again Clear that they were substantially higher during the pre-1977 period 
than thereafter. 
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TABLE 8 Comparison of the Implementation of the Land Reforms Act of 1974 in 
Karnataka, pre~1977 and post-1977 periods 








Ceiling Declarations* Tenancy Applications 

Year Received Disposed Received Disposed 
1975 86,337 12,792 573,190 61,285 
1976 4,263 26,009 145,923 160,754 
1977 130 12,610 29,603 131,653 
Total pre-1977 90,730 51,411 748,716 353,692 
1978 9 2,388 2,058 47,257 
1979 258 6,171 65,976 131,751 
1980 75 2,082 — 43,503 
Total post-1977 342 10,641 68,034 222,511 


SOURCE: Revenue Secretariat, Government of Karnataka, compiled by MAS Rajan, “An Analysis of 
Land Reforms statistics of Karnataka,” a seminar paper (Mimeo), ISEC, Bangalore, 1982. ; 
NOTE: Ceiling declarations and tenancy applications received by the Land Tribunals reter, respectively, 
to the declarations required to be made under 1974 Act by those who had surplus land to declare, and 
applications by tenants of land owned by others to claim ownership of that land. The ceiling declarations 
and tenancy applications disposed refer, respectively, to the cases decided by the Land Tribunals. 

*Refer only to Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, Gulbarga, and Raichur districts. 


The number of ceiling declarations and tenancy applications received by 
the Land Tribunals taper off as we move away from the year 1975. But what 
is surprising is the decline in the number of disposals. It is true that during 
the pre-1977 period roughly 40,000 ceiling cases and 400,000 tenancy cases 
were carried forward to the post-1977 period, to which 342 new ceiling 
declarations and 68,034 new tenancy applications were added. But what is 
glaringly evident is the lower level of disposals during the later period than 
during the earlier. This is so in spite of an increase from 175 in 1976 to 194 
by 1980 in the number of Land Tribunals set up for the disposal of cases. 

What is more, complaints against the functioning of the Land Tribunals 
came to be voiced from different quarters, particularly about the style of 
functioning of the non-official members nominated by the state govern- 
ment. In fact, press reports highlighted the slow pace of disposals in later 
years because of political interference by the landed interests. Thus it is clear 
that implementation of land reforms suffered a set-back after 1977 as com- 
pared to the pre-1977 period. 
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THE POST-1977 PERIOD—A NEW PHASE 

The foregoing analysis of the evolution of land reform legislation and its 
implementation in Karnataka suggests that though land reforms were initial- 
ly conceived as policy measures for socioeconomic change in the rural 
agrarian structure, this objective could not be achieved in actual practice 
because those who formulated the policies were either themselves landlords 
or their representatives. Naturally delay tactics were resorted to, and loop- 
holes in policies and legislation intended to implement land reforms were 
also created by these vested interests. But the land reform legislation intro- 
duced after the 1972 election became effective mainly because the legisla- 
ture was freed from the dominance of the landed interests (i.e., Vokkaligas 
and Lingayats), and the bureaucracy had decided to support the new ruling 
group composed of minority communities and Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes.. 

But this change of government and also in the attitude of the bureaucracy 
toward implementation of the land reform legislation did not last long. The 
political upheaval in the state after the declaration of a National Emergency 
in 1975 created an awareness among the former dominant majority commu- 
nities that they should struggle for power to protect their own interests. The 
dominant majority communities began to infiltrate through political defec- 
tion whichever political party was in power. Such defections to the ruling 
party have now become widespread from the village panchayat level to the 
central government level. Once in the ruling party, it is easy for these groups 
to resort to pressure tactics in order to delay the effective implementation of 
the stringent land reform measures. What is more, the bureaucracy, which 
‘had remained mainly in the hands of Brahmans in the 1960s, lost its mono- 
lithic character with the entry of a large number of persons belonging to the 
landed interests and the “Backward” communities. Both these factors ren- 
dered the alliance between the new bureaucracy and the government some- 
what ineffective. The functioning of the Land Tribunals, consisting of the 
nonofficial representatives and two representatives from the heterogenous 
bureaucracy with only a single representative from the oppressed castes, 
bears evidence to this. 

Thus there appears to be some degree of credence in our hypothesis that 
the government, the bureaucracy, the landed interests, and tenants and land- 
less laborers are all motivated by their own self-interests and that in order to 
serve their own interests, they tend to formulate such policies and implement 
them in such a way as to maximize their own interests. Whenever such group 
interests conflict with the interests of other groups, they enter into alliances 
to achieve their own goals. 
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Policy Implications 

The policy implication of this study is that in a country like India, which is 
ridden with social and economic inequalities, the political parties and the 
bureaucracy must be broad based if radical socioeconomic policies are to be 
implemented in such a democracy. It is naive to advocate secularism in 
political parties when the society itself is divided into so many religious and 
caste groups, quite apart from occupational and economic groupings. So 
long as the political parties, and particularly the ruling party, do not screen 
members before admitting them, the free play of economic and social self 
interests of these members will continue to thwart the measures intended for 
socioeconomic change, making a mockery of political ideologies and de- 
clared radical policies. On the same grounds, the composition of the bureau- 
cracy must also be broad-based in terms of both economic and social groups 
so that its manipulative power is weakened. The broad-based composition 
of the political parties and the bureaucracy will enable the weaker sections of 
the society to have a voice in policy making at the political party level and 
also in policy implementation at the bureaucratic level. 


Notes 

1. Rural Asia: Challenge and Opportunity (London: Praeger, 1977), p. 101. 

2. A recent study of land reforms in Karnataka brings out the point that the implementa- 
tion of land reform measures, particularly with respect to land ceilings, has been unim- 
pressive. See Narendar Pani, Reforms to Pre-employment Change: Land Legislation in Kar- 
nataka (Mimeo), (Bangalore: Indian Institute of Management, 1981), p. 150. 

3. Of course, the “backward” communities and minorities have also been in the race for 
power in recent years. For a detailed account of the power politics of the state, see James 
Manor, “Pragmatic Progressives in Regional Politics: The Case of Devaraj Urs,” Econom- 
ic and Political Weekly, XV:5, 6, and 7, Annual Number, February 1980. Also see Glynn 
Wood and Robert Hammond, “Electoral Politics in a Congress-Dominant State: Mysore 
1956-1972," in Myron Weiner and John Osgood Field (eds.), Electoral Politics in the 
Indian States: Party Systems and Cleavages (Delhi: Manohar Book Service, 1975). 

á. Government of Karnataka, Planning Department, Development Perspective for Agriculture 
and Irrigation: Karnataka—1978 to 1988, Bangalore, 1978, p. 2. 

5. Compiled from Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Karnataka, Annual 
Season and Crop Report, 1971-72 to 1977-78, Bangalore. 

6. For a detailed account of the State’s attempts to exploit the natural resources and to 
build the economy on sound lines, see V.K.R.V. Rao (ed.), Planning in Perspective: Policy 
Choices in Planning for Karnataka, 1973-74 to 1988-89 (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1978). 

7. See Government of Karnataka, Planning Department, Draft Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1980- 
85, Bangalore, 1980; ECS. Vivekananda, Unemployment in Karnataka: South India (Upp- 
sala: Acta Universitatis upsaliensis, 1979); and G. Thimmaiah, Inequality and Poverty in 
Karnataka (Bombay: Himalaya Publishing Company, 1982). 

8. See Draft Sixth Five-Year Plan 1980-85. 

9. For a detailed account of this, see P. T. George, “Land System and Laws in Mysore 
State,” Artha Vijnana, March—June 1970. 
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The Planning Commission, The Fourth Five-Year Plan (New Delhi: Government of 
India, 1969). 

For the papers on the subject and discussion on various provisions of the Bill, see R. P. 
Mishra and V. K. Natraj (eds.), Land Reforms in Mysore State (Mysore: Institute of 
Development Studies, Mysore University, 1972). 

The caste composition and land ownership of the members of this Joint Select Commit- 
tee are worth examining. However, our efforts in this direction were not successful. 

For details see M. A. S. Rajan, The Land Reform Law in Karnataka (Bangalore: Govern- 
ment of Karnataka, 1979). 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUNJAB 
AGRICULTURE, 1977-80 


Monohar Singh Gill 








The Green Revolution began in the Punjab in 1964-65 
and still continues. It is generally recognized that the revolution involved 
spectacular increases in productivity of certain major crops, most notably 
wheat and rice, attendant upon the introduction of new varieties originally 
developed at the International Centre for the Improvement of Maize and 
Wheat, in Mexico, headed by Dr. N. E. Borlaug. It is also generally appreci- 
ated that the spectacular results that these new seeds met witk. in Punjab 
depended on an administrative and technological structure that was already 
developing along the necessary lines. By the time the seeds were introduced, 
there was an active agricultural research apparatus in the Punjab Agricultural 
University, an extensive program of land consolidation and land reform had 
been carried out, rural roads had been vastly expanded from what they had 
been at independence, and a program for rural electrification was well under 
way. Within two years a reorganized and much expanded cooperative credit 
organization added its support and growth continued rapidly. 

Yet by about 1974 it became clear that a plateau had been reached in 
1972. There was then much talk in some circles that the new varieties had 
reached their potential and future growth was impossible. In 1977, however, 

“production again began to increase and has continued to do so, showing 
clearly that it was not the seed that had reached its limits but rather that 
government policy had failed. This clearly underlined the importance of 
government policy in the overall pattern of the revolution. This article de- 
scribes the stagnation and its remedies with a view toward providing at least 
some small measure of the progress that is yet possible. 


== Monohar Singh Gill is currently on leave from the IAS and serving 
with the World Bank as Project Manager, Sokoto Agricultural Development Project, Sokoto, 
Nigeria. 
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Beginnings 
In 1966, Borlaug wheat seeds came to India. They were offered to all states 
in the country, as indeed to all wheat-growing countries of the world. While 
others wondered whether it was worth experimenting with this unknown 
Mexican wheat, the Punjab government, and above all the Punjabi farmer, 
took the plunge. 

The Green Revolution in India during the 1960s and early 1970s was 
mainly a wheat revolution. What is more, it was mainly a Punjab revolution. 
The wheat crop of 1965-66 in the Punjab was a little over 1.9 million metric 
tons. In 1966-67, the first year, with the Mexican seeds, it jumped to 2.45 
million metric tons. In the next four years, as the new seed spread in the 
state, production rose rapidly until it stood at 5.62 million in 1971-72. By 
any standard, the rise from 1.9 to 5.6 million metric tons over a five year 
period is a remarkable achievement. 

Surprisingly, most other wheat areas in India, or even in west Punjab in 
Pakistan, did not show anything like this performance (the increase in wheat 
yields in west Punjab since 1947 were roughly half of those in east Punjab).! 
In India, too, the other wheat-growing states fell a long way behind the 
Punjab in productivity and production. The reason was simple enough. The 
new seeds required heavy dosages of fertilizer and water. To obtain these 
quickly, farmers needed large and cheap credits, so any state able to make 
arrangements for the credit, fertilizer, and water needed by the new technol- 
ogy was bound to reap the benefits. The Indian Punjab was able to meet 
these needs through an effective cooperative network, while the others, 
including west Punjab, were unable to do so. Figures again tell the story. 

In 1966-67, the east Punjab cooperative societies distributed Rs. 250 
million as short-term crop loans. Of this, Rs. 40 million were given in 
fertilizer. By 1968-69, the total loan had jumped to Rs. 620 million with 
‘fertilizer accounting for Rs. 270 million of this sum. In 1971-72, the fertiliz- 
er component of the loan rose to Rs. 340 million. The water requirement of 
the new technology could not be met by the limited and uncertain canal 
supply. Groundwater tubewells needed to be sunk in large numbers. Trac- 
tors were also needed. Both required cheap long-term credits, and once 
again cooperative banks met the need. Long-term loans rose from Rs. 3.1 
million in 1960 to Rs. 128 million in 1972. 

Marketing cooperatives made arrangements to procure and stock ade- 
quate fertilizer supplies in depots spread over the entire state, and this fertiliz- 
et supply scheme was what enabled the Punjab to nearly triple its wheat 
production between 1966 and 1971. Most other states in India did not have 
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the cooperative ability and administrative will to deliver this level of services. 
In west Punjab, the cooperatives had been allowed to wither away after 
1947, and there was no other Pakistani administrative structure able and 
willing to give adequate and cheap loans to the farmers. The situation was 
made worse by the absence of land reforms, the inability to put through a 
program for consolidation of holdings, and the presence of a parasite absen- 
tee landlord class who had no interest in making the heavy investments that 
the new seed required. 

However, by 1972, it appeared that even in east Punjab the wheat revolu- 
tion had run its course. Production fell from 5.6 million metric tons in 1972 
to 5.4 million in 1973, 5.2 million in 1974, and 5.3 million in 1975. Scholars 
everywhere began to argue that this meant that the new varieties had reached 
their biological limits; but the crop rose to 5.8 million metric tons in 1976, 
6.4 million in 1977, 6.64 million in 1978, 7.43 million in 1979, and to a 
record 7.9 million metric tons in the summer of 1980. The explanation for 
this will be given below. 


Rice Revolution 

While rice is on the whole less important than wheat in the Punjab, it too is 
an important part of what has happened. Whiting in the Ilustrated Weekly of 
India (January 1971), I noted a rice production for 1970-71 of 680,000 
metric tons against only 290,000 in 1966 and expressed the hope that very 
soon the Punjab would provide a million mettic tons of rice to the national 
pool.? Subsequently, production rose to 920,000 metric tons in 1972, 1.45 
million in 1976, 1.77 million in 1977, 2.5 million in 1978, 3.1 million in 
1979, and 3.06 million in 1980 (the drop from 1978 to 1980 was due to a 
drought). Punjab is now the leading producer of surplus rice in India, which 
is astonishing considéring that rice was rarely grown in the Punjab before 
the new varieties were introduced. In 1977-78, of a total of all-India pro- 
curement of 5.16 million metric tons of wheat, the Punjab contributed 3.23 
million (63%). For rice in the same year, Punjab’s share was 1.88 million of 
the total procurement of 3.36 million metric tons (56%). 


Total Foodgrains 
A state which was in deficit by 35,000 metric tons of its foodgrain needs in 
1947 has become the nation’s breadbasket today. Total foodgrain produc- 
tion rose from 7.3 million metric tons in 1971 to 7.93 million in 1972. By 
1977, it had risen to 9.34 million. Over the 1977 to 1980 period, the rise was 
to 10.34 million, 11.68 million, and finally 11.96 million metric tons mainly 
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achieved by a rise in productivity rather than increases in areas farmed, which 
for both wheat and rice is the highest in the country and comparable to the 
best in the world. Wheat yields rose from 1.238 metric tons per hectare in 
1966 to 2.538 in 1978, rice from one metric ton per hectare in 1966 to 2.910 
in 1978. In wheat, only Mexico betters the Punjab with 3.757 metric tons 
per hectare. The U.S. produces a little over 2 metric tons per hectare, Russia 
1.429, Canada 1.822,-and Pakistan 1.475. The best yield of unhusked paddy 
is 6.166 metric tons per hectare in Japan. The Indian Punjab comes next with 
4.365, followed by China with 3.325. It has been estimated by the Director 
of Agriculture in east Punjab that the Indian Punjab with only 0.3% of the 
arable area of the world, is producing 1.9% of its wheat, 1.2% of its rice, and 
fully 1% of its total foodgrains. 


Cotton, Potatoes, and Sugarcane 

The production of cotton rose slowly albeit steadily from 850,000 bales in 
1969~70 to 1.14 million in 1976-77, 1.23 million in 1977-78, and 1.33 
million in 1978-79. In 1979-80, however, it fell to 1.22 million bales. Apart 
from weather conditions, cotton as a commercial crop has been sensitive to 
variations in prices, which are often considerable, controlled as they are by 
the national textile industry from Bombay. The yield at 360 kg of lint per 
hectare continues to be the highest in the country. 

Potatoes had shown indications of becoming a major commercial crop, 
thus helping in the diversification from foodgrains. Production rose from 
220,000 metric tons in 1970-71 to 620,000 in 1976-77, 740,000 in 1977-- 
78, and 820,000 in 1978-79. The yield in that year was 22.41 metric tons per 
hectare. Unfortunately, in 1978-79 there was a major marketing collapse in 
the country and Punjab potato farmers could not even afford to dig out the 
crop from the fields. The result was a fall in production to 790,000 metric 
tons in 1979-80. 

The third important cash crop in Punjab is sugarcane. Lying in the north- 
ern sub-tropical belt, Punjab was formerly considered unsuitable for cane, 
since extremes of heat and cold were felt to be inimical to cane growth and 
sugar recovery. However, with the better education of farmers and improved 
practices and seeds, it has been possible to raise the average yields from 39 
metric tons per hectare in 1971-72 to 56.4 in 1978-79. But more important 
has been the work done by the Punjab Agricultural University to improve 
the sugar contents of the cane. A new early variety COJ 64, developed by the 
university, has given remarkable results. The average recovery of sugar in the 
state in 1970-71 was 8.6%. It rose to 9.0% in 1977-78, 9.4% in 1978-79, and 
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10.1% in 1979-80. The recovery in the Batala Cooperative Sugar Mill in 
1979-80 was 11.5% because 41% of the cane in the area of this sugar mill 
was COJ 64. As this variety spreads over the state, the average yields should 
compare favorably with the best in the country. 

The production of all three cash crops—cotton, potatoes, and sugar- 
cane—has been erratic. A major reason is the extreme fluctuation in prices. 
Unlike foodgrains, these have no fixed price for the farmer, and there is no 
assurance that a government agency will buy them. Punjab has argued hard 
along with other cotton-growing states for fixed remunerative national 
prices, but has not succeeded against the cotton lobby. For sugarcane a 
further reason is the niggardly allocation of sugar factory licenses to the state 
by the center. Punjab has only seven mills today (1982-83) and does not 
even process enough sugarcane for its own consumption. 


Rate of Growth in Production or Income 

Over the period 1952-53 to 1969-70, the annual agricultural growth rate of 
the Indian Punjab was 6.6% as against 3.1% for the country. On the other 
hand, the growth rate of west Punjab in Pakistan for the period 1959-60 to 
1969-70 is estimated to have been less than 2%. During the period of 
relative stagnation in east Punjab, the agricultural growth was still 2.5% per 
annum at 1960-61 constant prices. It then picked up and growth in 1977- 
78 and 1978-79 was 10% and 8.5%, respectively. 


REASONS FOR STAGNATION 
How does one explain the stagnation, particularly in wheat, from 1972 to 
1975? The major reason lies in a lack of growth in cooperative credit during 
this period. Short-term crop loans at the level of the village service society, 
which were Rs. 614 milllion in 1971-72, registered an uncertain and slow 
expansion up to 1976-77. They were Rs. 620 million in June 1973, when the 
cooperative year ends, 590 million in 1974, 780 million in 1975, 750 million 
in 1976, and 770 million in 1977. Thus the rise over five years was a meager 
Rs. 160 million. Since the use of fertilizer depends on the availability of these 
loans, the adverse effect was felt immediately. Total fertilizer consumption 
in nutrient tons (active elements) was 290,000 metric tons in 1971-72. It 
rose to 330,000 in the next year, then fell to 310,000 in 1973-74 and 
240,000 in 1974-75. In 1975-76, it began to rise again and was almost 
300,000 metric tons, and in 1976-77 was 370,000. Phosphatic fertilizers 
have been known to make a considerable difference to wheat yields. During 
this same period, their use actually dropped. From 66,000 mecric tons in 
1972-73, their distribution rose to 68,000 the next year, but fell to 42,000 in 
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1974-75 and 53,000 in 1975-76. It was only in that year, as in the case of 
total fertilizers, that an effort was made at last to push up sales. A subsidy for 
phosphatic fertilizers was given to the farmers and produced dramatic re- 
sults. In 1976-77, the consumption of phosphatic fertilizers was 93,000 
metric tons. 

Tubewells are equally essential to the new technology and these are most- 
ly sunk with long-term cooperative loans. Here too, growth from 1972 to 
1976 was stagnant. In 1971-72, the cooperative Land Mortgage Banks gave 
Rs. 128 million as long-term loans for purchase of tubewells and tractor 
loans. This figure rose to Rs. 154 million in 1972-73 and then fell to Rs. 121 
million in 1974 and Rs. 127 million in 1975. In 1975-76 it increased to Rs. 
147 million, and finally in 1976-77 there was a significant jump to Rs. 221 
million. Electric power is also a major input into the agricultural program 
since farmers find it cheaper and more efficient than diesel engines for 
pumping water. Here too the pattern was the same. From 110,000 electric 
tubewells in 1972-73, the figure rose to only 167,000 in 1976-77. 

Thus in the vital inputs to the new technology—namely, credit, fertilizer, 
tubewells, and tractors—-there was almost no growth in the four years from 
1972 to 1976. The reason lies partly in the administrative situation prevailing 
in the rural development department. It has been well established that the 
management of agriculture, and cooperatives which service agriculture, 
should be unified at the highest level. Ideally, one minister should be in 
charge of both departments. This has not always been possible. However, 
Punjab has generally had a single administrative head over these two depart- 
ments in the shape of the Development Commissioner, who was able to 
effectively supervise and coordinate the work of the Registrar of Coopera- 
tive Societies and the Director of Agriculture. Some time in 1972-73 this 
proven arrangement was broken and cooperatives were given a separate 
secretary whose other duties lay in the field of excise and taxation. The 
difficulties were compounded by having a separate minister for the two 
departments. The resulting lack of coordination played havoc with the agri- 
cultural development of the state. This division continued even in 1976-77, 
when some growth was visible, but this was largely due to special efforts to 
coordinate the two departments, made at the highest political level. 


REASONS FOR GROWTH IN 1977-80 
How does one explain the resumption of growth in agricultural production 
since 1977? To begin with, administrative control over the cooperative 
department was restored to the Development Commissioner, and this gave 
him the capacity to plan and implement all production programs effectively. 
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Once again the Development Commissioner had full control over the three 
vital organs that affect agricultural production, namely, the Punjab Agricul- 
tural University, the Agriculture Department of the State Government, and 
the Cooperative Department. He could direct and coordinate the work of all 
three without hindrance. Yet even in 1977-80 co-ops and agriculture were 
held by different state ministers. The assignment of ministerial portfolios is a 
political matter, controlled by the Chief Minister. In a predominantly agri- 
cultural state to give both of these vital departments to a single cabinet - 
minister would be perhaps to create a rival to the Chief Minister. However, 
by combining the two administrative departments at the level of the Devel- 
opment Commissioner and extending to him effective support from the 
highest political level, the administrative purpose was achieved. 

The reorganization had a clear effect on administrative performance in the 
Cooperative Department over the 1972-77 period. Recovery of short-term 
loans had fallen from 69% to 53%, leading to financial ailments in a number 
of cooperative banks in the state. Long-term Land Mortgage Banks loans 
had always been recovered in full. Their recovery was 96% in 1972, which 
was allowed to fall to 80% by 1977. The growing weakness of the coopera- 
tive movement had been, therefore, one of the reasons for the lack of growth 
over 1972-76. From 1977 onwards, under a more dynamic leadership in the 
Cooperative Department, efforts were made to once again restore the Pun- 
jab Cooperative Banks to their premier national position in both the ad- 
vancement of new loans and recoveries of old ones. The distribution of 
short-term cooperative loans rose from Rs. 770 million in 1977 to Rs. 870 
million in 1978, Rs. 1.05 billion in 1979, and Rs. 1.54 billion in 1980. 
Recoveries were pushed up from 53% in 1977 to 80% in 1980. In long-term 
loans by land mortgage banks, there was a fall from Rs. 220 million in 1977 
to 173 million in 1978, but by 1980, it had been pushed up to Rs. 235 
million. The recovery rate improved from 80% in 1977 to 87% in 1980. 

The rapid expansion in short-term credit had its immediate effect on 
fertilizer distribution. The fertilizer component of these loans rose from Rs. 
600 million in 1977 to Rs. 1.08 billion in 1980. The result was that total 
fertilizer consumption rose from 373,000 nutrient metric tons in 1977 to 
680,000 nutrient tons in 1980. The use of phosphatic fertilizers rose from 
93,000 metric tons in 1977 to 179,000 in 1980. The cycle of stagnation in 
cooperative loans that had led to a drop in fertilizer use was thus broken. 
The fall in long-term advances from Rs. 220 million in 1977 to Rs. 173 
million in 1978 is explained by the fact that most of the expenditure on a 
World Bank tractor distribution project was booked in 1976-77. The loans 
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rose steadily from Rs. 173 million in 1978 to 215 million in 1979 and 235 
million in 1980. Its further expansion depends on the state’s capacity to 
expand lending in new areas away from tractors and tubewells to such 
programs as horticulture, dairy development, land improvement, and brick- 
lining of field irrigation channels. It may be mentioned that over the 1977- 
80 period the major long-term loans were for tractors rather than tubewells. 
Tubewell loans were 30% of the total long-term lending in 1978, 34% in 
1979, and 34% in 1980. For the same years, the loans for tractors were 50%, 
45%, and 47%, respectively. 


Cooperative Reforms 

In 1978-79, a number of badly needed reforms were put through in the 
cooperative movement in order to make it more responsive to current needs. 
The Punjab had 10,742 village service societies—almost one for each vil- 
lage. These were small and not viable. The Reserve Bank of India had long 
been pressing to reduce this number by having a single viable society for a 
group of villages that would be able to keep a full-time secretary and a 
warehouse-keeper to handle larger business turnover. Many states in the 
country had put through this reform, but the Punjab had not been able to 
because the decision was bound to be unpopular with the membership of 
the single-village societies. Finally, however, with a determined administra- 
tive will, the 10,742 village societies were amalgated into 2,581. With the 
larger business turnover, it became possible to have adequate permanent 
staff and a 200-500 ton metric warehouse for each society. The result was a 
larger turnover of credit and fertilizer distribution, as well as better recover- 
ies of loans. 

Another major reform was the introduction of the checkbook system. 
Under the crop loan system, introduced by the Reserve Bank in 1966, the 
loan requirements of members were put together in a statement by the 
village society secretary, who drew the money from the cooperative bank 
and distributed it to the members. This system led to considerable embezzle- 
ment at the hands of unscrupulous secretaries and chairmen of village societ- 
ies. It was decided to introduce a passbook and checkbook system for each 
member of a village society. Bank passbooks with photographs of members 
were distributed, and members were able to draw their loans by check 
directly from the bank. Fertilizer is similarly drawn by presenting a check to 
a marketing or village society depot. A ceiling of Rs. 12,000 was fixed for 
each member as a cash credit limit, and a farmer was able to repay and draw 
loans without the interference of intermediaries. This dramatic step was 
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greatly welcomed, as it put an end to all kinds of abuses by society employ- 
ees. During this same period land-record registers of members of village 
societies were also completed. These are essential for determining the credit 
needs and limits of society members. 

In 1978, the state government started the focal point scheme, under the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme. The focal points were meant to 
be new growth centers in the countryside, each one serving a group of 25 
villages. Each was to have a market yard, veterinary and human hospitals, an 
office of the State Electricity Board, a fertilizer depot, a branch of the 
cooperative consumer stores, and above all, a branch of the cooperative 
bank. The idea was to bring all services to the doors of the farmers and to 
encourage the growth of new townships of about 25,000 people each 
around these economic activites. The establishment of rural industries such 
as rice shellers and mills for sugarcane, cotton, oil seeds, etc. at these centers 
was also to be encouraged. In 1977, the cooperative banks had 257 branches 
in the rural areas. By 1979 this number had risen to 543, thus providing a 
more convenient and efficient cooperative banking service to the farmers. 
This step in itself had a major impact on the expansion of cooperative credit 
to the agricultural sector. The interest rates charged by cooperatives were 
also reduced from 12.5% to 10.5% by expanding the business of the coopera- 
tive banks and ensuring more efficient management. 

The Punjab Cooperative Supply and Marketing Federation (MARKFED) 
had been responsible for the stocking and distribution of fertilizer since 
1966. They had opened a large number of depots in order to ensure that no 
farmer had to go more than a few miles for his needs. Since Punjab is distant 
from the ports and the fertilizer factories, every year the MARKFED under- 
took a sophisticated program to ensure the timely and adequate supply of 
fertilizers to the 134 regional marketing societies. In this process, however, 
while village societies undertook a major responsibility, the profits were 
almost all retained by MARKFED itself. In a situation of rising fertilizer 
prices, this made the distribution of fertilizers unpopular and uneconomic 
with the village service societies. About 1978 it was decided to allow direct 
purchase of fertilizers by selected focal point village societies. This enabled 
them to retain all of the profit margin of Rs. 115 per metric ton of urea 
purchased. As a further incentive, the Fertilizer Corporation of India gave 
them a 2% cash rebate. This was greatly welcomed by the village societies, 
which found their economic position rapidly strengthened. 

The administration had visualized an even more drastic reform of the 
cooperative banking structure, but this could not be implemented. At pres- 
ent, short-term credit is distributed through a three-tier system of a State 
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Cooperative Bank, 17 regional banks, and village societies; the long-term 
loans are looked after by a State Land Mortgage Bank and 44 regional 
banks, operating through the same village societies. It was felt within the 
state government that the time had come to merge all these into a single 
powerful unitary cooperative bank, operating through the 543 branches in 
the countryside. A scheme was drawn up, but the Reserve Bank of India 
could not visualize that the Punjab was ready for a reform beyond those 
undertaken in other states in India. Even so, with the reforms undertaken 
during this period and the renewed vigor with which programs were imple- 
mented, it became possible to improve the financial health of the coopera- 
tive system and to expand its operations with resultant benefits to agricultur- 
al production. 

In 1979 a start was made in providing Punjab with a cooperative spinning 
mills industry to take advantage of its cotton production. Five mills of 
25,000 spindles each, costing Rs. 70 million each, were started through a 
cooperative spinning mills federation. This helped to attract federal funds 
and redress the lack of industries. The co-ops also for the first time took 
advantage of cheap federal loans through a co-op housing federation to 
expand co-op house-building activity, particularly in the rural areas. 


Irrigation Expansion 

The pattern of tubewell installation follows the trends in cooperative fertiliz- 
er distribution. The total number of tubewells increased from 362,000 in 
1973 to 565,000 in 1980. While the number of diesel-operated tubewells 
decreased slightly, there has been a rapid increase in electrically operated 
ones from 110,000 in 1973 to 167,000 in 1977. One of the first decisions of 
the new state government on taking over in June 1977 was to reduce the flat 
rate on tubewells from Rs. 19.00 per BHP (base horsepower) per month to 
Rs. 13.00. The government also directed the State Electricity Board to give 
the highest priority to new connections for electric tubewells. The result was 
that by 1980 the number of wells rose to 263,000. Almost all tubewells have 
been purchased with the help of long-term loans from the Cooperative Land 
Mortgage Banks. 

Today, the main source of irrigation in the Punjab is not the traditional 
canal, but shallow tubewells. In 1966, canal irrigation accounted for 
1,310,000 hectares and tubewells for 890,000 hectares. In 1978 canals ac- 

‘counted for 1,380,000 hectares and tubewells for 1,810,000 hectares, a 
proportionally much greater increase in the latter. It is self-owned tubewells, 
therefore, which have insured the success of wheat and even more the rice 
revolution in the state. 
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Unlike most other states in India, Punjab gives a major share of its electric 
power to farmers. All villages in Punjab are electrified and tubewell connec- 
tions have the highest priority, which explains why agriculture is the single 
largest user of power in the state. In 1977, 42% of the power went for 
agriculture, against 36% for industry and 12% for houses. Annual per capita 
consumption of electricity for irrigation in 1976 was 61 KWH for Punjab, 
54 for Haryana, 38 for Tamil Nadu, 29 for Gujarat, and 15 for Maharashtra. 
The all-India average was 14.5. In the Punjab, government policy has given 
the highest priority to the provision of power to agriculture and the country- 
side. In contrast, most of the electricity produced in states such as Maharash- 
tra and West Bengal has been taken by the industrial sector, based in major 
city centers like Bombay and Calcutta. In Uttar Pradesh almost all of the - 
power from Rihand Dam went to a single aluminum plant. This Punjab 
policy, coupled with deliberately low power rates for tubewells, was under- 
taken even at the cost of somewhat lesser direct return in terms of revenue. 
The government's view was that power is the source of all prosperity and 
progress. In retrospect, it appears that no single step has helped rural devel- 
opment as much as easy availability of this cheap electric power. The de- 
mand has caused a continuing shortage which the state is trying to make up 
by allocating a major share of Plan resources for power generation. The 
Thien Dam on the Ravi River and 1000 MV Ropar Thermal Plant as well as 
a number of other small hydroelectric schemes are being pushed to comple- 
tion with vigor. The continuing shortage is also an indication of a vigorous 
growing economy. i 


Investment Policies 

All these figures reflect an assignment of development priorities. wherein 
Punjab differs sharply from other Indian states. In Punjab, agricultural de- 
velopment has always been given the highest priority, and since Punjab’s 
agriculture is ultimately sustained by irrigation and power, the state has 
always put its maximum investments into these fields. The belief that the 
Punjab inherited vast ready-built canal systems from the British is untrue. In 
1947, the Indian Punjab was left with only 30% of the canals of the old 
Punjab. Most of the irrigation that we see today has been constructed since 
Independence. The Bhakra Dam was built first, then Beas, and now work 
has started on the Thien Dam. It is also sometimes suggested that the 
Bhakra Dam was given to the Punjab by the nation. This too is incorrect, 
since it was built out of the normal plan resources of the state. 

The fact is that while elsewhere a lot of investment has been concentrated 
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in the cities, in Punjab the money has been spread over the entire land. The 
investments in agriculture have given the rural areas a growth and richness 
unparalleled anywhere else. The surpluses produced by agriculture have in 
turn helped to finance the growth of small industries and the general rise in 
income of the urban areas. The spread of prosperity has been aided by the 
fact that agriculture is mainly in the hands of small peasant proprietors, and 
industry in those of small entrepreneurs. Thus, for example, Punjab and 
Maharashtra have nearly the same per capita income, but the percentage of 
those living below the poverty line in Maharashtra is double that of Punjab. 
In Maharashtra, the wealth is concentrated in big industrial units in the 
Bombay-Poona belt, and a few other pockets. The rest of the countryside 
had not been the recipient of any substantial investment or development. 
The renewal of the countryside in the Punjab has slowed the trend of 
migration to the cities. During the 1951-61 period, the urban population in 
Punjab increased by 33.3%, as against the all-India figure of 26.4%. But 
during the 1961-71 decade, the Punjab figure came down to 24.9% while 
the all-India influx into the cities increased to the unmanageable figure of 
37.4%. I have no doubt that over the 1971-81 period the move into the cities 
of Punjab was reduced to a trickle. The three main cities of the state— 
Ludhiana, Jullundur, and Amritsar—continue to hover around the 500,000 
mark. Unless major investments are made in agriculture in the rest of India, 
the rush to the cities for employment and sustenance is likely to accelerate. 


Future Programs 

What is Punjab doing for the future? Every legally constituted Punjab vil- 
lage today has electricity, a metalled link road, a bus to the town, possibly a 
small hospital, certainly a school and a post office. The quality of life in the 
rural areas has improved a great deal and is now the best in India. But this is 
not enough. If the people are to be happily established in their villages in 
order to ensure a population well spread out and linked to its cultural 
moorings, then the people in the village must be given the same quality of 
life, and the same job opportunities, that are available in the cities. To 
achieve these, an integrated Rural Development Programme was launched 
in 1977 to give full employment in the villages through a further improve- 
ment of agriculture and the expansion of rural and agro-based industries. 
The improvements are to be brought about through 500 focal points, which 
are fixed in such a manner that there is one for every 25 villages, and every 
village is within 5 km of each center. 

At each of these focal points a metalled market yard is being built so that 
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the farmer does not have to go far to sell his produce. For services, there is a 
branch of the cooperative bank, a fertilizer depot, a veterinary hospital, an 
office of the State Electricity Board, and a branch of the Cooperative Con- 
sumer Store. As the centers start, more and more facilities will ke added. The 
- hope and expectation is that each of these focal points will ultimately devel- 
op into a small planned market-town which in due course should expand to 
a population of 25,000 or so. Rural industries too are to be set up at these 
centers. The phenomenal rice production requires a very large number of 
rice shellers, and these are being established at the focal points. Other mills 
for the processing of sugarcane, cotton, oil seeds, etc. will be encouraged to 
come to these focal centers, and they would attract other industry and 
commerce in turn. 

Since all activities will be near the village, the rush to the cities will be 
further lessened, and the problems of slums or lack of housing will be 
avoided. Most people should be able to live in their villages, go out a 
reasonable distance to work, and come back at night. The link road program 
and the provision of buses to every village should help with development. In 
fact, Punjab, which is already a land of bicycles, should soon become a land 
of mopeds, as most industrial workers will start buying these machines for 
commuting to their jobs and back. 

Weak price incentives are connected to poor opportunities for external 
marketing. But even today, Punjab faces a set of problems which are un- 
known and unappreciated by the rest of the country. The Punjab farmer is 
capable of reaching new heights of production. One possibility lies in the 
rich Middle East market. Punjabis are aware that the Punjab is the nearest 
patch of rich, green, irrigated land available. Its climate is capable of produc- 
ing every variety of crop from foodgrains to fruits. The opening of interna- 
tional flights from Amritsar should make it possible to lift fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, and poultry in a matter of hours to Mediterranean markets. The Pun- 
jab farmer is in a position to so increase his production that he can make 
money from the Middle East market without reducing his production com- 
mitments to the home market. Long-term policies and commitments are 
therefore needed which, while helping the farmer to increase his income, 
also help the country to earn more foreign exchange. It is a pity that while 
the farmers of lands as far away as Australia and New Zealand are benefiting 
from the Middle East bonanza, India’s farmers are not. 

In some ways, Punjab is extremely vulnerable economically. Its economy 
is essentially an agricultural economy, since there are practically no major 
public sector industries in the state, and industry’s contribution to the state’s 
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GNP at about 14% is one of the lowest in the country. Within agriculture, 
Punjab today has essentially a foodgrain economy. Diversification, there- 
fore, is required. The state is now making desperate efforts to go in for 
commercial crops and horticulture. It is also anxious to develop dairy, poul- 
try, and the meat industry rapidly and extensively. These should help to 
balance the economy, and to sustain future growth. 


WHO GETS THE CREDIT? 


Who is responsible for this unique success of the Punjab, which continues to 
grow towards unseen horizons? Agricultural scientists like Borlaug certainly 
deserve a part of the credit. The state administration too has done much to 
take advantage of the new possibilities. But above all it is the Punjabi 
peasant who is ever willing to take the risk of trying new technologies and 
new ways. In November 1974, when I first presented a comparison of the 
agriculture of the two Punjabs before a seminar at Cambridge University, I 
quoted Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who had written: 


The Sikh Jats in the Punjab are proverbially the finest peasantry in India. Much 
no doubt is due to the sturdy independence and resolute industry which charac- 
terize the jat of our eastern plans whatever his religion. But much is also due to . 
the freedom and boldness which the Sikh has inherited from the traditions of the 
Khalsa3 


I quoted Ibbetson only half seriously, and I feared some obvious criticism. 
Two years later, however, Professor Gilbert Etienne of the Geneva Develop- 
ment Institute also made a study of the two Punjabs to try and understand 
the phenomenon of Sikh agriculture as it has developed in east Punjab. He 
too found much weight in Ibbetson’s view. In a meeting of the National 
Development Council, Shri Mool Chand Jain, the Haryana Finance Minister, 
while trying to explain the disparity of agricultural growth in the Punjab and 
the Gangetic plain, too referred to the work done by Baba Nanak and the 
Sikh gurus in freeing the land of the five rivers from the shackles of caste, 
outmoded ideologies, and beliefs. Development is not a product of just 
technological factors. It is ultimately conditioned by social and cultural 
ones. 

Surprisingly, reformation came to the Punjab at the same time as it did to 
Europe. From the fifteenth century on, the Sikh gurus fought caste, and 
promoted the status of women and the dignity of labor. Not to beg, and to 
live by the sweat of one’s brow became a fundamental code. The Sikh revolt 
against the Moghuls in the eighteenth century led to land reforms and the 
creating of a peasant proprietorship, a yeoman class which was to prove so 
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useful later. These factors conditioned the constructive and forward-looking 
responses not only to the tragedy of partition, but also to the opportunities 
of the new seeds in 1966. 


Notes 
1. M. S. Gill, “Pakistan Punjab vs. Indian Punjab,” IHustrated Weekly (India), August 10, 
1975, pp. 22-24, 
2. Interview with M. S. Gill, “How Punjab Doubled Its Yield: A Revolution in Inputs,” 
Illustrated Weekly, January 24, 1971, p. 17. 
3. Quoted by Malcolm Darling in The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1928), 





EQUITY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF NON-FOOD 
CONSUMER GOODS IN CHINA 


Shanghai as an Example 


Heidi Vernon Wortzel 


Every country concerns itself to some extent with the 
efficient and equitable distribution of goods to its people. But the policy of 
capitalist or mixed economy countries is to let manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers compete to provide the goods at the time, place, and -price 
desired by the customer. As a rule, neither government policy nor the distri- 
bution process is set up to ensure that people will get the particular goods 
for a set price or at a given location. Prices are a function of the relative 
power held by consumers, distribution channels, and producers. Location is 
a function of customer demand. It is assumed that the discipline of the 
marketplace will keep the system operating with reasonable efficiency. 

In a planned economy, of course, a central authority assumes much more 
responsibility and control over the production, delivery, and the price con- 
sumers pay for goods. Government determines the rules for interplay among 
institutions based on its perceptions of what constitutes the greatest eco- 
nomic and social benefit to the country. 

This is not to say that the world falls neatly into these groups. Among the 
world's economies, equity and efficiency are assigned different weights de- 
pending on internal and external political and social factors. Just as the 
government and private sector relationship relate differently in Great Britain, 
the United States, and Japan, so do the planning, production, and distribu- 
tion mechanisms in the USSR, East Germany, and China. 

This article describes how China, whose system is heavily dominated by 
the question of equity, tries to balance its concern for equity with the need 
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for efficiency in the distribution of its goods. The discussion is limited to the 
distribution and pricing systems for non-food consumer goods from the 
national planning stage in Beijing to the actual delivery to the retailer. In 
local markets, our focus is on Shanghai, whose system of local distribution is 
probably one of the most elaborate in China. 


Planning in Beijing 

After China adopted a socialist system in 1949, it began to work on the 
development of a planning and distribution system. Its model was a centrally 
planned Soviet-like system in which the means of production were national- 
ized and in which profits were accumulated as revenue in the state budget. 
That revenue was given to industry in the form of outright grants for invest- 
ment. After Mao’s death and the end of the Cultural Revolution, there were 
efforts to reform the economic structure by giving greater priority to the 
manufacture and distribution of energy, transportation, agriculture, educa- 
tion, and housing. But in order to make the shift in priorities work, the 
leadership decided that it was necessary to achieve greater overall efficiency. 
The units of production were to be given greater decision-making power 
and were to be exposed more fully to market forces. Those enterprises that 
suffered losses had to be weeded out since they wasted scarce resources. 

While still maintaining a central planning structure, China’s leaders deter- 
mined that market forces had to have a supplementary and regulatory role 
responsive to the country’s particular problems and opportunities.’ Follow- 
ing this strategy, the government in 1953 took over direct control of the 
most essential goods, while allowing those they considered less critical to be 
allocated much more loosely. The system of tight to loose controls has been 
refined over the years but is still in effect. 

At the top government levels, the Central Planning Commission and the 
National Ministry of Commerce handle the planning process for the coun- 
try. Execution of the plan is in the hands of wholesalers. Equity in the 
distribution of food, clothing, and fuel to China’s one billion inhabitants 
holds a central place in their deliberations. Consistent with this goal, all 
consumer goods are classified using a combination of two basic consider- 
ations. The first is how necessary the goods are to the welfare of the people 
as a whole and the second is how scarce the supply. Keeping those criteria in 
mind, goods are placed into four broad categories (see Table 1). 

Category One goods, those earmarked for “exclusive distribution,” are 
quite literally produced and distributed solely under government edict. The 
national planning bodies determine production goals in light of total nation- 
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TABLE 1 Classification of Goods at National Level by Degree of Control 











Categories Examples 
1. “Exclusive distribution” goods Cotton yarn, cotton garments, 
(most tightly controlled) petroleum, cereals, cooking oil 
2. “Planned distribution” goods Bicycles, sewing machines, watches 
(less tightly controlled but rationed) 
3. “Contracted products” Television sets, toothpaste, soap, 
(negotiated contracts for thermos bottles 


manufacture and distribution) 


4. “Selective products” Plastic ware, toys, carrying bags 
(abundant supply, loosely controlled, 
non-essential goods) 





al production, then allocate the planned volume among the provinces and a 
few major cities that have been given provincial status. Along with several 
other highly industrialized urban centers, Shanghai has been placed in a 
special category and has been designated as a “sub-central” city. Each prov- 
ince or sub-central city draws up its-own plans to distribute vitally important 
goods within its own boundaries. 

Producers control neither the volume nor the destination of the output. 
Indeed, even if producers were to exceed planned volume, the excess would 
be assigned by the central authorities in Beijing. When equity takes prece- 
dence over all other considerations, market forces are suppressed and play 
no role in providing incentives to producers or distributors. Consumers of 
Category One goods must have ration coupons in order to make purchases. 
Food items such as cooking oil, flour, and sugar are allocated regionally 
depending upon the quantity produced in that locale. A resident of Kun- 
ming, for example, may get a larger cooking oil ration than a resident of 
Harbin. Cotton clothing is still rationed for everyone. 

Manufacturers have only slightly more control over the volume and even- 
tual disposition of goods that fall into Category Two, or what are called 
“planned distribution” goods. Once more, the central administration in Bei- 
jing sets a production goal for each factory in China and again each factory's 
production is assigned to a specific geographic area. In contrast to the 
makers of Category One products, manufacturers of planned distribution 
goods are free, at least in theory, to sell excess production to whatever 
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wholesaler they choose. On the rare occasion when production exceeds 
planned levels, the plan itself is likely to be expanded to keep all production 
and distribution under central control. 

In a country in which private ownership of cats is banned, a bicycle is a 
treasured possession. When the ready-made garment industry can furnish 
only a few items of standardized clothing, a sewing machine is a virtual 
necessity. To control the distribution of these items while at the same time 
encouraging workers to perform efficiently, the government has extended 
the rationing system to Category Two goods. Potential buyers must have a 
coupon or ticket before they can purchase the item. The allocation of tickets 
is not automatic, however, as it is with Category One goods. In this case, 
tickets are distributed to trade unions or work units which in turn distribute 
them to individuals, supposedly as a reward for good performance. In prac- 
tice, of course, tickets sometimes become the currency for favoritism or 
corruption. Typically, the trade union posts a notice in the workplace an- 
nouncing that tickets for bicycles or other items in this category are available 
to members of the work group. The worker picks up the ticket, takes it to 
the designated store, and makes the purchase for cash. Comparison shop- 
ping within a large geographic area is unnecessary since the prices of these 
items do not vary from store to store. However, bicycles are branded, and 
although different brands sell at the same price, some brands are much more 
desired by consumers than other brands. 

Items that are more discretionary from the consumer's viewpoint are 
placed in a third category called “contracted products.” In certain respects, 
these products are subject to some of the control mechanisms of Category 
Two products. For instance, official prices are sometimes raised or lowered 
to bring demand and supply into line; and tickets are sometimes used to 
curb consumer demand. 

In this category, a rudimentary market exists between the provinces in 
which contracts may be negotiated between manufacturers in one province 
and distributors in another. The quantity of Category Three goods available 
in any area is decided by semi-annual negotiations between manufacturers 
and regional or municipal wholesalers who come together from all over 
China. At such markets, manufacturers are free to sell that part of their 
production that exceeds national quotas to any wholesaler who applies. The 
producing firm can keep some portion of the additional revenue from the 
sale for worker bonuses and capital improvements. This arrangement gives 
the firm some incentive to produce as efficiently as it can. 

The fourth and final group of goods, “selective products,” are technologi- 
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cally simple non-essential goods made from abundant and readily available 
raw materials. Each quarter, the Ministry of Commerce in Beijing consults 
with manufacturers about proposed output and at the end of each fiscal year 
reviews actual production. Since there is little or no difficulty producing as 
much as the wholesaler desires, wholesalers simply notify manufacturers 
when they want to buy and place orders for as much as they want. There is 
no rationing of selective products, which indicates that there is as much 
capacity as needed and that the relationship between manufacturer and 
wholesaler resembles the western model as closely as one is likely to find in 
China. Indeed, some of these “selective products” have been overproduced 
at times and forced on retailers as tie-in sales with more needed goods. Other 
“selective products,” especially low priced ones such as buttons or similar 
small notions, may be underproduced because factories believe they are 
unprofitable. 


Pricing and Management 

The government has been aware for some time that centrally controlled 
pricing and management structures have contributed to inefficiency and low 
productivity. Prices are set to try to satisfy national goals such as holding 
down inflation or controlling demand. Necessities may be priced below 
their economic costs in order to hold down pressure for higher wages while 
prices for luxury goods may be set much higher to hold down demand or to 
pull excess purchasing power out of the economy. In the past, the Bureau of 
Price Management usually set manufacturers’ prices uniformly for all fac- 
tories under its jurisdiction so as to approximate costs at the level of the least 
efficient. Because these prices did not necessarily reflect economic costs at 
all factories, the state assumed responsibility for absorbing profits and 
losses. In order to streamline decision making and increase production, since 
1979 the government has experimented with programs that give more au- 
tonomy to managers and allow some enterprises to retain a portion of their 
profits. As we have seen, the degree of control reserved by the central 
authorities depends upon their perception of how the balance between equi- 
ty and efficiency serves the national well-being. 

The Bureau of Price Management has been increasingly concerned with 
encouraging manufacturers to achieve economies. Along with the State 
Council, a sort of general manager of state-owned enterprises, the Bureau of 
Price Management has helped subordinate bureaus and commissions imple- 
ment innovations in efficiency. Consistent with the government’s determina- 
tion to consider equity above all for essential items, these innovations have 
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only been experiments, limited to a small number of manufacturers of prod- 
ucts that are in ample supply and to only a very few manufacturers of critical 
products. , 

Some enterprises in selected portions of China’s productive economy are 
being operated under different systems of general management. The first 
type (System A) gives no autonomy or economic responsibility to the man- 
ager and is the type under which most Category One and Two products are 
manufactured. Government sets production targets, takes the profits, and 
absorbs the losses. 

Under a second type of system, the government in 1980 loosened its 
control on about 7% of the state enterprises and permitted them to retain 
some profit. This second system (System P) is applied to the 6,000 enter- 
prises that form the core of the experiment. They are allowed to keep 20% of 
their profits to plow back into development, worker welfare, and bonuses. 
They are also allowed to supplement the state plan by producing more than 
the plan requires. A portion of their total production therefore belongs to 
the enterprise and can be sold by negotiating with interested buyers directly. 

The third system (System R) is even more radical from the Chinese view- 
point and more limited in its application. The enterprise keeps all its profits 
but pays taxes on them to the state. After paying taxes, the remaining funds 
can be used in the same way as the 20% portion in System P. The govern- 
ment will not absorb the losses of these firms as it does for others. This 
system, which approaches a mixed economy model, may be more widely 
applied if the government continues its decentralization of decision making 
and its shift toward freer markets. Whatevér mechanism the central govern- 
ment uses to foster efficient production, it appears that it is trying to bring 
prices of more products in line with real economic costs. 


Quality Control 
As in all centrally managed systems in which goods are scarce and incentives 
rest partly on physical production goals, quality control has come to be a 
major preoccupation of the government. That preoccupation is growing as 
China opens its doors to foreign enterprises and as the Chinese people have 
increased access to information about foreign products. 

Public advertising of goods has increased dramatically over the past two 
years as subways, airports, and train stations are used to alert foreign visitors 
to Chinese products. Although much of the advertising is still targeted at 
tourists and visiting businessmen, store window displays and sidewalk show- 
cases draw throngs of Chinese eager to see the latest domestic and foreign 
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` consumer goods, some of which are not yet even available. Television adver- 
tising, which is growing very rapidly, brings the promise of new products 
even to rural areas. Although the format and content of all advertising is very 
tightly controlled by the government, it is surely heightening awareness of 
products and brands and their various attributes. 

As expectations rise, so will the demand for better quality. Recognizing 
this, the government has chosen the wholesaler, and indirectly the retailer, to 
be arbiters of quality. One way to foster better quality is to encourage the 
wholesaler to shop among manufacturers for the best quality and price. A 
manufacturer who can simply send his goods to the wholesaler and is as- 
sured of full payment, has little incentive to improve. If, on the other hand, 
the wholesaler refuses to accept substandard goods and thereby jeopardizes 
the factory's profit, the manufacturer has a substantial interest in doing 
better work. Increasingly, as goods become more abundant, wholesalers are 
refusing shoddy merchandise and are returning it to the factories. 

On the retail level good quality is encouraged by brand identification. 
Fabrics, for example, are frequently displayed on the floor of department 
stores by factory name. The goal of this practice is to encourage the public 
to identify high quality goods with a particular manufacturer. As the retailer 
acquires discretion in the selection of consumer goods, he can push what he 
considers a particularly good brand or, conversely, ignore one that does not 
measure up to his standard. 

There is a great deal of competition among retailers and consumers for 
the output of certain factories. Some brands of bicycles are purchased as 
soon as they come on the market while others are purchased only if there is 
no alternative. Consumers will not use their tickets to buy bicycles that they 
consider poor quality. A purchaser who is able to acquite a desirable brand 
of bicycle (often with influence or “pull”) achieves a degree of status. Con- 
sumer demand, channeled back through the retailer and wholesaler, should 
encourage the manufacturer to make a better quality product. 


The Role of Wholesalers and Retailers in 
Shanghai 
While the government is experimenting with giving the manufacturer more 
autonomy and greater rewards, the wholesaler is still the key institution 
entrusted with the major responsibility for carrying out state plans. It is 
therefore necessary to understand the complex arrangements set up with 
wholesalers to accomplish the state’s goals of equity and efficiency. 
In a province or sub-central city such as Shanghai, the national ministries 
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and the municipal government jointly administer a number of so-called 
Bureaus of Commerce. In Shanghai there are four such bureaus, each re- 
sponsible for different kinds of products (see Table 2). The distribution of 
non-food consumer goods, which concerns us here, is under the control of 
the First Bureau of Commerce. More than 1,300 factories funnel their prod- 
ucts through this bureau, which keeps part of the output within the city and 
sends the rest to other areas of China. When goods are manv-factured for 
export to foreign countries, they go through a different set of bureaus that 
have their own particular structure built around a system of import/export 
corporations. 

Under the direction and control of the First Bureau in Shanghai, a three- 
tiered wholesale system is involved in moving goods from manufacturer to 
retailer. First class wholesalers are general control agents in charge of inter- 
city distribution for goods that are made and distributed in Shanghai as well 
as for those that are sent to other provinces and cities. Second class whole- 
salers conduct the actual physical distribution with the ten inner city dis- 
tricts. Because Shanghai is so huge in area as well as in population, it has 
incorporated ten outlying counties into its distribution system. Third class 
wholesalers, under the joint administration of the county government and 
municipal government, serve these areas. In this situation of shared responsi- 
bility, the general control of the distribution of goods and the setting of 
retail prices are functions of the municipality while the county administers 
the distribution centers and the physical delivery of goods to the retailer. 

All merchandise must go through the first, second, and in the case of 
counties, a third class wholesale network. Even when the first class wholesal- 
er does not take actual physical possession of the goods, it acts as a broker 
charged with the responsibility of ensuring that goods are distributed as the 
plan or contract intended. — 


TABLE 2 Shanghai Bureaus of Commerce 


Bureau Merchandise 
First Bureau Non-food consumer goods 
Second Bureau Foodstuffs, exclusive of cereals and oils 
Third Bureau Cereals and oils 
Fourth Bureau under Shanghai Local commune-produced agricultural 
Cooperative Administration of products 


Agriculture 
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In Shanghai, there are seven first class wholesalers, each of which adminis- 
ters a particular category of goods (see Table 3). Some wholesalers specialize 
in a few Category One and Two goods, some in Categories Three and Four. 
Wholesalers that specialize in different categories, according to the logic of 
the system, are held to very different standards of performance. Accordingly, 
their books are separately maintained and the standards by which they are 
judged very likely reflect the difference in expected performance. 

A wholesaler responsible for goods such as stationery and cultural items 
that are plentiful in quantity and non-essential in nature would have to show 
the First Bureau that the firm shopped efficiently and carefully for its goods. 
Probably the wholesaler would be expected to make its books conform 
rather closely to the capitalist concept of a wholesaler who shows profits and 
losses in line with economic realities. 

A wholesaler in charge of textiles, on the other hand, has a somewhat 
different task since the goods the firm handles are still in short supply and 


TABLE 3 Wholesale Product Categories in Shanghai 











First Class Second Class 
Textiles Textiles 
Knitwear (some items) Knitwear (some items) 
Hardware Hardware 
Electrical appliances Electrical appliances 
Petroleum products Petroleum products 
Sundries Sundries: 


1. Clocks and watches 

2. Enamelware 

3. Daily use articles (toothpaste and 
soap) 

4, Knitwear (some items) 

5. Notions (Needles and thread) 


Stationery and cultural appliances Stationery and cultural appliances 
(calligraphy brushes, ink stands, etc.) 
Service Center 
1. Advertising 
2. Physical distribution management 
3. Friendship and seamen’s store 








NOTE: The second class wholesalers direct 52 distribution centers. 
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are rationed. This wholesaler generally has to accept the output of whatever 
factories are assigned to it as part of the central plan. The wholesaler does 
not “shop” and has little or no control over the price it pays the manufactur- 
er or charges the retailer. Almost certainly, the wholesaler’s accounts will not 
reflect its economic costs. Instead, the wholesaler will absorb the difference 
between what it paid the manufacturer and what it charged the retailer. 

As goods become more plentiful and there is less need fo: the central 
government to control their distribution so closely, it is likely that the 
government will encourage the wholesaler to press the manufacturer to give 
it better prices and better quality merchandise, once more readjusting the 
balance between equity and efficiency. 

Seven second class wholesalers, directing more than fifty physical distri- 
bution centers, are in charge of the actual distribution of non-food goods to 
Shanghai retailers (see Table 3). When the quantity and place of distribution 
has been decided wholly by central plan, the job of the second class whole- 
saler is simply to send goods to the retailer. But for products that are in 
ample supply, second class wholesalers assume the role of salespeople. They 
may offer the product to the retailer at an advantageous price or promise a 
certain level of quality. Although these wholesalers can encourage and even 
persuade retailers to buy specific goods, they cannot require them to do so. 
On their part, except for the large department stores, retailers must buy all 
their merchandise from the appropriate district wholesaler, regardless of 
quantity or quality available. 

Shanghai has nearly 15,000 retail stores, of which roughly 2,500 sell non- 
food consumer goods. Some are state owned, others are cooperatives, and 
still others are individually owned enterprises (the nearly 1,800 state-owned 
stores that sell non-food items are actually owned and operated by the city 
of Shanghai and not by the central government as the term state-owned 
might imply). Until recently, from the employees’ point of view, a job in a 
state store was a sinecure, an “iron rice bowl” that brought lifetime employ- 
ment and benefits. These highly desirable jobs have been in increasingly 
short supply as China’s population has grown. In recent years, many unem- 
ployed young people who have flocked to major cities such as Shanghai 
have joined street gangs and have turned to petty crime. 

In the fall of 1981, in an attempt to create more jobs for city dwellers, the 
Communist Party Central Committee, in conjunction with the government, 
proposed that new jobs be created by cooperatives and private enterprises. 
The nearly 900 cooperatives in Shanghai operate much as do cooperatives in 
the West. Participants pool their labor and divide up the profits. While the 
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new law which encourages the formation of more cooperatives adds another 
dimension to the distribution system, an even more profound change is 
taking place in the role of private enterprise. 

When the Communists took over China in 1949, an entrepreneur was 
permitted to employ only family members. Late in 1979, an entrepreneur 
was allowed to add two apprentices and in certain trades was permitted to 
have as many as five apprentices. Now, with a new law in effect, an entrepre- 
neur may have a total of seven employees.‘ The result will surely be the 
formation of retail enterprises that are larger in size and greater in number 
than the 3,000 presently selling products under the First Bureau in Shanghai. 
If the government continues to support more cooperative and entrepreneur- 
ial arrangements, its policy is almost certain to push the system away from 
equity and toward efficiency. The new businessmen and women will shop 
for the best quality goods at the most advantageous prices. 

The production of urban factories has been augmented by the formation 
of rural manufacturing enterprises. The production and retention of con- 
sumer goods that are in chronic short supply in the countryside makes life 
more comfortable and pleasant for the commune dweller. But more impor- 
tant, the so-called sideline factories provide employment for peasants who 
might otherwise migrate into the already overcrowded cities between har- 
vests. These enterprises have some difficulties that are both the same and 
different from those of their urban counterparts. Since physical distribution 
of goods is very limited in rural China, raw materials and finished goods 
often cannot be sent to areas that need them, and supply and demand do not 
always coincide. Bribery and corruption are said to be rampant and manage- 
tial expertise is poor or even non-existent.’ Communes are not even allowed 
to start an enterprise if a nearby state-owned firm is operating at below 
capacity. Despite this situation, sideline industries have employed many idle 
workers and now account for over 14% of rural output.® 

In theory, these cooperative and entrepreneurial establishments will come 
under the control of district level bureaus of commerce which are, in turn, 
controlled jointly by the First Bureau of Commerce and the district govern- 
ment Ofganization. The two largest department stores, the Friendship Store 
and the Seamen’s Supply Store, report directly to the First Bureau, not to 
district bureaus. In reality, it is likely. that strict uniform pricing controls 
imposed by the bureaus on the retail level will become increasingly difficult 
to maintain and manage. Because purchasing power is rising faster than the 
supply of consumer goods, there is widespread abuse of uniform pricing 
even in state stores. 
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Officially, final prices of retail goods are tightly controlled. In fact, there 
are numerous reports of speculation, “back door” dealings, and fraudulent 
weighing of goods. By the winter of 1982, the problem was so pervasive that 
the State Council warned retail establishments of every kind not to tamper 
with their prices. Despite this warning, illegal sales will surely continue 
unless there is a more determined effort to stop them than has already been 
made or unless price controls are relaxed. 


Conclusions 
It is difficult to foresee how China will shift the balance between efficient 
and equitable distribution of goods as productivity and demand rise. Assum- 
ing that there is no vast political or social upheaval and that the population 
remains relatively stable, one can make some predictions based on observa- 
tions of the attempts made so far to reconcile the desire for equity with the 
need for efficiency. 

A major problem for the government has been the lack of incentive for 
the manufacturer to make better goods and raise productivity. Since 1978, a 
variety of schemes has been used to motivate factory managers and their 
workers. Profits have been returned to the manufacturing firm in the form of 
cash bonuses, public praise, and the distribution of merchandise tickets. 
Managers have been given more autonomy in the daily operations of their 
firms and have had more say in the allocation of profits in excess of the 
central plan. 

Although Chinese officials have cracked down on corruption and have 
created incentives, apparently they have concluded that they have not gone 
far enough in pressing for output and quality in rural or urban industries 
because they have begun to experiment with what they call “labor disci- 
pline.” In Shanghai, for example, a number of factories have issued warn- 
ings, demerits, and paycuts to those who do not meet standards. Although 
they have threatened to dismiss workers who do not measure up, they have 
not done so on any large scale. Probably, the government is unwilling to 
deal with the social repercussions of mass urban firings. 

Clearly, the jockeying for a formula that satisfies the Chinese desire for 
both equity and efficiency will continue, but as yet no socialist economy has 
managed to combine planning and the market. It remains to be seen whether 
China’s programs will provide the structure for that achievement. 
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THE NEW LAW OF THE SEA AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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Since the beginning of the Third Conference on the 
Law of the Sea (UNCLOS IIT) in 1973, nations have worked togéther under 
the auspices of the United Nations in an unprecedented collective attempt 
to develop an “equitable international rule” for a broad range of ocean- 
related issues. After years of intensive negotiation and consensus-building, a 
comprehensive package deal has gradually emerged. Despite the recent ma- 
jor change in the negotiation position of the U.S. and the dissatisfaction of 
some countries over some specific articles of the new Convention, many of 
the new or newly defined concepts evolved from UNCLOS HI have gained 
acceptance either through international practice or by unilateral proclama- 
tion and enforcement. 

UNCLOS III finally concluded its negotiations on April 30, 1982. The 
new Convention was adopted by an overwhelming majority of the more 
than 140 delegations, including all those from Southeast Asia. Since some of 
the major concepts deal directly or indirectly with jurisdiction over re- 
sources, their enactment will have enormous impact on a country’s national 
development. It is therefore essential, especially for the developing coun- 
tries, to identify these new concepts and jurisdiction and to examine their 
effects or possible effects on resources and development if the advantages 

„are to be maximized and the adverse effects mitigated. Because of the 
transnational nature of the ocean-related issues, conflicts and misunder- 
standing can easily arise—especially among neighboring countries—over 
implementation, interpretation, and enforcement of the new law of the sea. 
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It is therefore necessary for countries in the same region, such as Southeast 
Asia, to cooperate and to work out the details of its application. 

Since the new convention is a series of compromises and trade-offs in a 
global context, the needs and interests of individual countries and specific 
regions are not always provided for. Only through multilateral consultations 
among countries in a smaller geographical region can a formula of imple- 
mentation be tailored that is more suited to the particular needs and interests 
of each individual country and of the region. In order to prepare for such 
closer consultation and cooperation among countries in Southeast Asia, this 
article hopes to identify some of the major points in the new law of the sea 
that are specifically relevant to development, and to discuss in general some 
of the possible effects the enactment of the new law may have on the region 
as a whole as well as on the individual countries. It will also try to identify 
the existing mechanism of cooperation and thereby point towards areas of 
new challenges in regional development of the law of the sea. The discussion 
will, however, put more emphasis on the ASEAN states. 


The New Law of the Sea: Extension of 

Jurisdiction and Its Implication in Southeast 

Asia 
Major concepts evolving from UNCLOS III that would have great impact 
on national jurisdiction over ocean resources include those on the archipe- 
lagic state, territorial sea, exclusive economic zone, and continental shelf. 
Since two countries in Southeast Asia, Indonesia and the Philippines, make 
claims to a total area of more than 800,000 square nautical miles of land and 
ocean space, the concept of archipelagic state has the greatest impact on the 
redistribution of resources in the region. This concept is new to a multilater- 
al treaty such as UNCLOS III. According to the new Convention, “archipe- 
lagic state” means a state constituted wholly of one or more archipelagos, 
and it may include other islands. And “archipelago” means a group of 
islands, including parts of islands, interconnecting waters, and other natural 
features, which are so closely interrelated that such islands, waters, and other 
natural features form an intrinsic geographical, economic, and political enti- 
ty, or historically have been regarded as such an entity. Under the provision 
of Article 47, an archipelagic state may delimit its boundary by drawing a 
straight baseline between the outermost points of the outermost islands to 
include water and land to a maximum ratio of nine to.one.! 

The Philippines was the first country to declare this concept in 1955 on 

historical grounds. Applying the straight baselines of the archipelago con- 
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cept, it defined its “inland waters” and, using the concept of “historical 
international treaty limits,” defined its territorial seas.2 This accounted for 
148,921 square nautical miles of internal waters. The most extensive claim 
in the region came from Indonesia. As early as 1957, Indonesia laid claim 
over the entire archipelago. According to the Indonesian concept of “Wawa- 
san Nusantara,” the seas and the straits, as well as the air space, must be used 
to bridge the physical separations between islands and the various ethnic 
groups. That is to say, they are parts of a whole. 

During the First Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea, the Indone- 
sian delegate explained his country’s unilateral legal action with regard to 
the archipelagic concept as follows: 


Indonesia consists of some 13,000 islands scattered over a vast area. To treat 
them as separate entities each with its own territorial waters, would create many 
serious problems. Apart from the fact that the exercise of state jurisdiction in 
such an area was a matter of great difficulty, there was the question of the 
maintenance of communication between the islands. 


If each of Indonesia's component islands were to have its own territorial sea, the 
exercise of more effective control would be made extremely difficult. Further- 
more, in the event of an outbreak of hostilities, the use of modern means of 
destruction in the interjacent waters would have a disastrous effect on the popu- 
lation of the islands and on the living resources of the maritime areas concerned. 
That is why the Indonesian government believes that the seas between and 
around the islands should be considered as forming a whole with the land 
territory, and that country’s territorial sea should be measured from baselines 
drawn between the outermost points of the outermost islands.‘ 


The Indonesian claim encompassed a total of 666,000 square nautical miles. 
As the result of these two archipelagic claims, large areas of hitherto high 
seas in the region were converted into archipelagic waters under national 
sovereignty. Ownership of numerous fishing grounds and the legal status of 
some major sea lanes in the region were fundamentally changed. Thus, from 
the very beginning, both Singapore and Thailand had reservations about the 
archipelagic claims because of their interests in distant-water fishing and 
freedom of navigation. Malaysia supported the concept on condition that 
the legitimate and existing rights of immediately adjacent states adversely 
affected by this principle would be protected by international law’ because 
certain parts of the Indonesian archipelagic boundary would affect free 
access and communication between West and East Malaysia (Sabah and 
Sarawak). But despite initial reservations, all ASEAN states as well as other 
states in the region, including landlocked Laos, now endorse the principle. 
After two unsuccessful attempts at UNCLOS I and UNCLOS II (Geneva, 
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1958 and 1960), the concept of archipelagic state has finally gained accep- 
tance in the world community. 

In contrast to the archipelagic principle which benefited the few geologi- 
cally endowed countries, the concepts of territorial sea and exclusive eco- 
nomic zone extended greatly the jurisdiction of most of the coastal states. 
Historically, because of the colonial heritage and the influence of western 
powers in the region, most of the countries in Southeast Asia adopted the 
concept of a territorial sea limit of three nautical miles. The Philippines, 
because of its concept of “treaty limit” mentioned above, defined all waters 
described in the Treaty of Paris of 1898 as part of the territory of the 
Philippine Islands and was an exception. Since World War II, however, rapid 
technological and scientific advancement that threatened national security 
and enhanced the ability of nations to exploit farther reaches of the oceans ` 
prompted more and more nations to extend their claims beyond the tradi- 
tional three-nautical-mile limit. Although the 1958 Geneva Convention 
could not reach agreement on the breadth of the territorial sea, a limit of 12 
nautical miles became the de facto general state practice. Most of the South- 
east Asian countries had followed the trend and unilaterally declared a 
territorial sea limit of 12 nautical miles as early as the 1960s. 

The only exception was Singapore. As a small island bounded on all sides 
by Malaysia and Indonesia, Singapore was considered as the most “geo- 
graphically disadvantaged” state (GDS) among the ASEAN nations. There is 
little to gain by any form of extension of jurisdiction into the ocean space. 
As an entrepot and manufacturing base that is highly dependent on foreign 
resources and markets, survival and economic prosperity rely upon the free- 
dom of trade and navigation. But Singapore, too, had to compromise. It 
expressed its support to the 12 nautical mile limit by joining 22 other states 
in submitting draft articles on the territorial sea (Doc.A/CONF.62/C.21/ 
L.33) to the Second Committee of UNCLOS on July 31, 1974. These draft 
articles included the proposal that outermost permanent harbor works 
should be regarded as part of the coast. This is very important for Singa- 
pore’s claim of full sovereignty over all the man-made islands around the 
main island. In its supporting statement, Singapore argued against the neces- 
sity of a contiguous zone and suggested the waters beyond the 12-nautical- 
mile territorial sea should be under the management and jurisdiction of an 
international authority. And, the “Authority would exploit the non-living 
resources of the area for the benefit of all peoples and would lay down rules 
for the ration and equitable exploitation of the living resources by all 
states.” 
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The most controversial issue concerning the extension of the territorial 
sea limit is the extension of such jurisdiction over straits.? According to 
traditional international law, international straits are treated as part of the 
high seas with complete freedom of navigation. But as trade increased and 
ocean traffic intensified, especially with the supertanker appearing on the 
scene, the need for certain regulation of navigation and control of pollution 
in narrow strips of waters such as straits became necessary. It was such needs 
coupled with concerns for security and territorial integrity that led the coast- 
al states to assert their territorial sea limits in straits areas. 

Although innocent passage was recognized in such claims, the maritime 
states protested strongly. They basically argued that if the territorial sea limit 
were to be extended from 3 to 12 nautical miles, many important straits 
would be totally within the territorial sea of the straits states; even if the 
principle of innocent passage was observed, foreign ships passing through 
would have to follow the laws of the coastal states during the passage 
through territorial waters. In order to overcome the deadlock between the 
straits states and user states, a completely new concept of “transit passage” 
was introduced by Great Britain at UNCLOS HI. Under the new Conven- 
tion, the sovereignty over territorial seas of the state bordering the straits is 
acknowledged. States bordering straits have the right to designate sea lanes 
and regulate marine traffic in the straits, set up anti-pollution regulations, 
and regulate fishing. The interests of the maritime states, on the other hand, 
are safeguarded by the provisions of “transit passage,” which, according to 
the Convention, applies only to straits which are used for international navi- 
gation between one area of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone and 
another area of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone. According to 
Article 38, all ships and aircraft enjoy the right of transit passage, which is 
defined as “freedom of navigation and overflight solely for the purpose of 
continuous and expeditious transit of the strait.’ 

The Straits of Malacca and Singapore in Southeast Asia is the main 
thoroughfare between the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea. It is the 
most direct sea route between Europe and the Middle East in the west and 
Japan and the Asia-Pacific countries in the east. It is the second busiest strait 
in the world. According to a 1980 survey, 184 vessels of various types 
moved along the Straits each day. Of these, 50 are tankers and 104 are cargo 
ships.? Many of the rapidly growing economies in the Asia-Pacific region 
such as Japan, Korea, and Taiwan are highly dependent on trade with over- 
seas markets and on oil from the Middle East. Japan, the largest consumer of 
energy in the region, imports more than 80% of its petroleum from the 
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Middle East, Africa, and Indonesia through the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore. The Straits have gained new significance in the global strategy of 
the superpowers, especially after the disengagement of American troops 
from Vietnam. During the 1973 Arab-Israeli war both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union deployed their naval fleets through the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore into the Indian Ocean. For both commercial and strategic rea- 
sons, many user states have a vested interest in maintaining unimpeded 
passage through the Straits. Therefore, when Indonesia and Malaysia de- 
clared in a “Joint Statement on Straits of Malacca and Singapore” on No- 
vember 16, 1971, that the Straits are not international straits, they encoun- 
tered strong opposition. Ultimately, it was the possible future implications 
of the coastal state’s jurisdiction that troubled the user states. 

Such reservations were not held by user states alone. Singapore, the other 
coastal state bordering the Straits of Malacca, shared the same concern. As 
mentioned above, international trade and therefore freedom of navigation is 
very vital to Singapore’s economy. This island state, thus, has always been a 
strong supporter of freedom of navigation through all existing international 
waterways in the world. Furthermore, it has been maximizing its natural 
endowment of a deep water harbor and strategic position at-the Straits and 
has successfully built a sizable ship- and rig-building and servicing industry 
as well as the biggest oil refinery in the region. All these depend on a 
continuous and unobstructed flow of marine traffic through the Straits. Any 
diversion of traffic, such as tankers above certain tonnage, may result in a 
decrease of business for Singapore. As for regional security, Singapore has 
always preferred a balance of major powers in the region rather than a 
reliance on a zone of neutrality, as suggested by the Malaysians. Singapore 
felt that a zone of neutrality would be more vulnerable to both external and 
internal instability. It, however, shared the concerns of Indonesia and Malay- 
sia and felt that pollution and problems of navigation through the Straits of 
Malacca and Singapore should be under the control of the coastal states. In 
1977, the three coastal states together worked out and proposed the “Indo- 
nesia-Malaysia-Singapore [IMS] Traffic Separation Scheme [TSS], Rules and 
Recommendations for the Straits of Malacca and Singapore” to ensure the 
safety of navigation.!° 

Another legal innovation of the law of the sea conference is its new 
definition of the exclusive economic zone (EEZ). The claims within extend- 
ed adjacent zones, a departure from the clessical international law of the sea, 
have been based on the desire to exploit the economic potential of adjacent 
sea and continental shelves. A precedent for extensive claims of jurisdiction 
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was set by the 1945 Truman Proclamation which declared that the U.S. had 
exclusive rights and control over the natural resources in its adjacent conti- 
nental shelves under the high seas. This evolved into two different types of 
claim: that of the continental shelf (to be discussed later) and that of exclu- 
sive economic zone.'! Many nations were motivated by the fishing potential 
and set up exclusive fishing zones or fisheries conservation zones. 

The setting up of such exclusive zones or even extensive territorial claims 
among developing countries in a way manifested a desire to protect adjacent 
resources from exploitation by distant, but technically advanced nations. By 
the beginning of UNCLOS III, 36 states had declared fishing zones of 
various breadths,!? and it was at UNCLOS III that legal claims were first 
formalized and defined. According to the new Convention, the exclusive 
economic zone shall not extend beyond 200 nautical miles from the base- 
lines and in the zone “the coastal state has sovereign rights for the purpose of 
exploring and exploiting, conserving and managing the natural resources, 
whether living or non-living of the waters superjacent to the seabed and its 
subsoil, and with regard to other activities for the economic exploitation and 
exploration of the zone, such as the production of energy from the water, 
currents and winds.”!3 The coastal states would also be given certain types 
of jurisdiction over scientific research and environmental preservation. All 
foreign states would have freedom of navigation and overflight in the zones 
as well as freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines. There were special 
provisions for the landlocked states and “states with special geographical 
characteristics” which, according to Article 69, would have the right “to 
participate, on an equitable basis, in the exploitation of an appropriate part 
of the surplus of the living resources of the exclusive economic zones of 
coastal states of the same subregion or region, taking into account the 
relevant economic and geographical circumstances of all the States con- 
cerned.”!4 In exploiting, conserving, and managing the natural resources 
inside the zones, the coastal states have the right to determine the allowable 
catch of the living resources, their own capacity to harvest, and the surplus 
to be allocated to other states through an arrangement such as licensing. 

In Southeast Asia, most of the countries are coastal states which cluster 
around shallow seas in close proximity. It is, therefore, inevitable that exten- 
sive national claims such as those of the EEZ will overlap each other. Indo- 
nesia’s extension of its EEZ claims from the straight baselines of its archipel- 
ago overlapped those of Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Papua New Guinea, and Australia. Malaysia's declared EEZ claims jurisdic- 
tion will include areas claimed by Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, Brunei, 
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the Philippines, Vietnam, and even China. John C. Marr demonstrated that 
nowhere in Southeast Asia can a nation extend its jurisdiction more than 
200 nautical miles without overlapping the 200-mile claims of other na- 
tions.!5 Several island groups are claimed by more than one country. Such 
conflictual island claims, especially in the South China Sea, further compli- 
cate the problems of demarcation. China and South Vietnam clashed over 
the Paracel Islands in 1974; the Spratly Islands are claimed as a whole by 
China, but the Philippines, Taiwan, and Vietnam are each known to be 
holding some islands in the Spratly group. In addition to the problems of 
delimitation and overlapping jurisdiction, the extension of EEZ would 
change the legal status of many of the traditional distant-water fishing 
grounds from the original high-sea regime into one that is under national 
jurisdiction. It would also make Malaysia, Singapore, and Thailand zone- 
locked. These countries would not be able to get access to the high seas 
` except through the EEZ of one or more neighboring countries. 

Parallel to EEZ jurisdiction over resources is the earlier concept of conti- 
nental shelf. From the very first Conference on the Law of the Sea, nations 
tried to reconcile their claims over resources on the seabed and subsoil, but 
the 1958 Convention on the Continental Shelf is far from satisfactory. While 
granting coastal states sovereign rights to explore and exploit both living 
and nonliving resources of their continental shelf, it defined the concept of 
the continental shelf as the seabed and subsoil of “submarine areas adjacent 
to the coast but outside the areas of the territorial sea, to a depth of 200 
metres, or beyond that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of exploitation of the natural resources of the said areas.” In the case 
of overlapping claims, it proposed, in Article 6(1), the median-line principle 
as a Criterion for demarcation, if there are no “special circumstances.” While 
there have been many debates on what constitutes “special circumstances,” 
the International Court of Justice complicated the situation further by em- 
phasizing the concept of “natural prolongation of land territory” and over- 
ruled the median-line principle in the North Sea Continental Shelf Case in 
1969. The 200-meter isobath criterion also gave rise to the question of 
equity. 

The geological feature of a continental slope varies greatly from place to 
place. Some coastlines are endowed with very gentle continental slopes 
extending for hundreds of miles into the ocean without dropping below 200 
meters, while others plunge sharply to a great depth only a few miles off- 
shore. But the criterion of “exploitability” in the 1958 Convention created 
the greatest ambiguity in the concept of continental shelf at a time when 
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rapid technological advancement was taking place and when there were 
large technological gaps among states. As a result, it created more questions 
than it has clarified. 

UNCLOS III has attempted to rectify the problems of vagueness and 
equity by specifying national jurisdiction over continental shelf up to a 
distance of 200 nautical miles from the baselines irrespective of depth when 
the continental margins do not extend to this distance. But, unfortunately, in 
order to accommodate the interests of coastal states that have extensive and 
shallow continental slopes, the concept of “natural prolongation of a na- 
tion’s land territory” was retained in the new Convention. But in the latest 
stipulation, any exploitation beyond the 200 nautical miles would have to be 
shared with other nations by payments or contributions in kind to an inter- 
national authority. Furthermore, claims to an extensive continental shelf are 
restricted to a distance of 350 nautical miles from the baselines or limited to 
a distance not exceeding 100 nautical miles from the 2,500 meter isobath.!¢ 
Such a complicated formula has successfully avoided the vagueness of “ex- 
ploitability” as stipulated in the 1958 Convention, but the problem of “natu- 
ral prolongation,” if adopted, remains to haunt any future applications. 

As mentioned earlier, the Southeast Asian states are bound by shallow 
waters—especially the Gulf of Thailand, Sunda Shelf, and the Straits of 
Malacca and Singapore, all of which are less than 200 meters deep. Thus, 
almost all of the Southeast Asian states supported the concept of continental 
shelf as early as the 1960s, and Thailand and Malaysia signed the 1958 
Convention on the Continental Shelf. Among the ASEAN countries, Singa- 
pore, a geographically disadvantaged country, is an obvious exception, since 
it cannot extend its national jurisdiction for more than four nautical miles at 
the widest point.!” Thus, it has strongly opposed any extension of jurisdic- 
tion, especially the concepts of exclusive economic zone and the continua- 
tion of the continental shelf. As these objections became futile in the face of 
current international trends, Singapore, together with other geographically 
disadvantaged states, advocated that the GDS's share and participation in 
the exploration and exploitation of resources in the newly established zones 
should be guaranteed. 

As mentioned in the discussion of EEZ, there are many complicated 
issues concerning demarcation of maritime boundaries, especially the island 
claims in the South China Sea. The Gulf of Thailand is another area of 
potential conflict between Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaysia. The 
settlements concerning Sunda Shelf and other areas (except those around the 
Natura Islands) surrounding the Indonesian archipelago have so far proceed- 
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ed relatively quickly. Indonesia, the largest claimant, took the lead in negoti- 
ating acceptable common maritime boundaries with its neighbors. It con- 
cluded continental shelf agreements with Malaysia covering the Straits of 
Malacca and the South China Sea in October 1969 and March 1970; with 
Malaysia and Thailand over the northern Straits of Malacca in 1971 and 
1972; with Singapore in May 1973; with Australia acting on behalf of Papua 
New Guinea in 1973; and with India on the Andaman Sea in 1974. Here, the . 
search for oil (to be discussed in more detail), in contrast to so many other 
instances of territorial and continental shelf disputes in the region, is the 
major facilitating factor for quick and peaceful settlement of existing dis- 
putes. 


Possible Effects on Development: 

Opportunities and Challenges 
So far, we have outlined briefly some of the emerging concepts in the new 
law of the sea and their implications for Southeast Asia in terms of jurisdic- 
tion over natural resources and ocean space. Here, in this section, we would 
like to identify some of the major developmental issues in the region that are 
related to marine resources and maritime jurisdiction, and to examine how 
these issues would be affected by the redefining of jurisdiction. 


FISHERIES 

In today’s world, the most basic issues concerning development are food 
and energy. In Southeast Asia, fish and fishery products have traditionally 
been a major source of food. The average annual consumption per capita for 
the region is 15.6 kg, which is 42% higher than the world average. Fish, in 
fact, are the single most important source of animal protein for the people in 
the region. It is estimated that one-half or more of the total intake of animal 
protein by an average Southeast Asian comes from fish. 

In addition, fisheries are often desired more as a source of employment 
than as a source of revenue. In Indonesia and the Philippines alone, there are 
over two million small-scale fishermen supporting families totaling ten mil- 
lion persons.!® But with the improvement of fishing gear and methods, the 
industry now plays an increasingly important role in the region’s economy. 
ASEAN countries in particular have shown rapid growth in this sector, their 
total production increasing from 4.4 million tons to 5.9 million tons during 
the 1972-1977 period for an average annual growth of 6.5%. And more than 
80% of the total fishery production in the region came from marine fisher- 
ies.19 ASEAN fisheries and agriculture in 1975 accounted for approximately 
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25% of their total GNP. Furthermore, in this context, the fishery industry 
has also become an increasingly important earner of foreign exchange. In 
1978 alone, the ASEAN states, excluding Singapore whose fisheries remain 
insignificant, exported U.S. $444 million worth of fishery products.?! Thus, 
we can see that the relocation of jurisdiction over marine resources resulting 
from the new law of the sea would have great impact on the food supplies, 
employment patterns and opportunities, and export earnings of the coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia. The extension of archipelagic waters and EEZ juris- 
dictions would reserve the resources for the uses of specific coastal states, 
but would bar or control access to the resources by the distant-water fishing 
countries. In Southeast Asia, Indonesia and the Philippines, as the two archi- 
pelagic states in the region, would gain most from both maritime territorial 
and resource claims. 

While the archipelagic states of Indonesia and the Philippines have the 
highest water/land ratio of all the countries in the region, their fisheries are 
among the least developed. Therefore, with the immense resources acquired 
from the new legal concepts, these two countries would have more opportu- 
nities to further develop their fisheries, not only in fishing gear and methods 
but also in conservation and management. The claims of archipelagic states 
and the extension of the 200-mile exclusive economic zone under the new 
law of the sea would be positive factors in conservation and development of 
fisheries. Because of the hitherto unlimited entry to fishing grounds, the 
high seas tend to be overcapitalized. Now, however, all fishing grounds in 
the region would be put under national jursidiction. This would give the 
coastal states both the incentive and legal rights to regulate the intensity of 
fishing efforts in various fishing grounds to prevent overfishing since the 
individual coastal state would be more likely to engage in conservative and 
management efforts to sustain the maximum yields of fish under its national 
jurisdiction (overfishing is particularly acute in the Gulf of Thailand and the 
Java Sea, along the west coast of Peninsular Malaysia, and in the Straits of 
_ Malacca). 

In contrast to the problem of overfishing, there are areas where particular 
species have not been harvested to their maximum potential. According to 
the 1977 workshop held in Penang, the areas of largest potential yield are 
the east coast of Peninsular Malaysia, Indonesia—South China Sea, Natura 
Islands, off Sarawak, off Sahab, off Mekong mouth, and Central Sunda 
Shelf. It was further estimated that of the potential yield of 3,300,000 tons 
from the demersal (bottom-dwelling) resources in the Sunda Shelf, only 
about 1,000,000 tons are presently harvested. Even in the relatively over- 
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fished Gulf of Thailand, it was reported that the pelagic resources are less 
heavily exploited than those of demersal fish.?? Fish, like other living re- 
sources, are renewable, and such underfishing represents considerable wast- 
age in view of the region’s increasing population and demands for food. It 
would encourage development if the newly acquired archipelagic waters and 
EEZ jurisdiction would provide enough incentives to the coastal states of 
these underfished areas—Malaysia, the Philippines, and Indonesia—to de- 
velop more fully their fishery potential. In addition, more direct contribu- 
tions to national development in terms of capital formation and technologi- 
cal transfer are also possible. In the short term, cash returns can be obtained 
‘from licensing fleets to fish the surplus. The income earned car: be used to 
develop domestic fisheries and their superstructures. In the long term, it is 
hoped that joint ventures with the more advanced fishing enterprises would 
lead to technological transfers and general development of domestic fisher- 
ies. : ; 

Yet, as one fishery expert pointed out, the extension of jurisdiction alone _ 
will solve neither the internal nor the international problems of overcapital- 
ization and biological overfishing.” It would guarantee neither development 
nor the effective utilization of resources. How, then, to realize the ocean 
wealth for development and how to effectively conserve and manage the 
fisheries pose the real challenges. The new law of the sea concerning EEZs 
gives the coastal state the right to determine the allowable catch for the 
conservation of living resources in the EEZ (Article 61) and the right to 
determine and allocate the surplus of the allowable catch for the optimum 
utilization of the living resources (Articles 62). But in order to do this, the 
coastal state needs sufficient scientific data and the cooperation of the 
neighboring states and would have to set up some kind of management 
mechanism at both the national and regional level. The new law of the sea 
gives exclusive economic rights to the coastal state, yet enforcement of these 
tights would be a delicate and expensive matter since maritime boundaries 
are generally invisible and the area of EEZ is usually extensive. Even the 
short-term gain of immediate cash from licensing foreign fleets does not 
seem to be as profitable as expected. The Indonesian State Fishing Enter- 
prise, the Perikanan Samodra Besar (PSB), signed a three-year profit-sharing 
contract with two Japanese fishing associations, the National Federation of 
Fisheries Cooperatives of Japan and the Federation of Japanese Tuna Fisher- 
men Cooperative Association, whereby these associations would fish for 
tuna in Indonesian archipelagic waters. According to Hasjim Djalal, after 


three years of operation, the profit was only 2.5% and PSB gained 40% of the 
per 
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2.5%, i.e., only 1% of the gross profit. The amount received by the PSB was 
not even enough to cover administrative costs.”4 

As for technological transfer, the more advanced countries in the fishery 
industry in the region have demonstrated by their experience that much 
caution and planning are needed in modernizing fisheries. In both Thailand 
and Malaysia, the introduction and development of large trawlers has come 
to threaten the survival of artisan fishing despite regulations attempting to 
protect the latter. One of the motivations behind the current drive to estab- 
lish extensive jurisdiction such as the EEZ is the desire of developing coastal 
states to share the riches of the ocean that have usually been better exploited 
by the more advanced maritime countries. Yet, ironically, many of the devel- 
oping countries also suffer under the new relocation of resource jurisdiction. 
In Southeast Asia, because of its geographical location, Singapore would 
gain practically nothing from the extension of any territorial or economic 
jurisdictions. 

While the archipelagic claims of the Philippines and Indonesia are for the 
most part uncontested, the EEZ claims of all of the countries in the region 
are restricted by overlapping claims with neighboring or opposite states. 
States with more aggressive and developed fisheries, such as Thailand and 
Malaysia, would lose more since many of their traditional fishing grounds in 
the high sea would come under the national jurisdiction of other states. 
They would face many challenges in adjusting to the new jurisdictions. 
Peninsular Malaysia ranks as the world’s 28th strongest fishing state (FAO, 
1978), while fishing in both Sarawak and Sabah has been substantial. The 
fishing industry provides employment for 4.77% of the labor force and 
earned U.S. $85.6 million?’ in foreign exchange from exports during 1978. 
But most of the fishing is in inland waters, and the new EEZ concept would 
have less impact on Malaysia than on Thailand. Thailand, being the most 
important distant water fishing nation in the region, would be seriously 
affected. During the past two decades, it has successfully introduced mod- 
ern trawl fishing and has become the seventh strongest fishing nation in the 
world. Its export earnings from fisheries in 1978 were as much as U.S. 
$248.6 million.” Its fleets have extended their activities to the Mergui archi- 
pelago and up to the Gulf of Martaban, and more recently to the Arakan 
coast, the southern part of Bangladesh, and the eastern part of India in the 
Indian Ocean. The new concept of the exclusive economic zone would place 
the whole of the South China Sea as well as parts of the Indian Ocean under 
national jurisdiction. This new development will not only limit the growth 
but will damage Thailand’s fishery industry. Thai fishery experts estimated 
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that if the provisions of the economic zone under the new convention were 
to be enforced, the total marine catch of Thailand would be reduced by 
about 660,000 metric tons (40% of the present catch).?” As a result, Thailand 
is obliged to look into alternative resources such as inland fishing and 
marine culture. It also has to tighten its fishery zoning and management. 
Since 1977, Thailand has set up a joint venture agreement with Bangladesh. 
It has also expanded its fishing operations in Indian national waters since 
1979. It continues in its efforts to negotiate more joint ventures with other 
states in the region, but will likely meet hard competition from the more 
advanced fishing nations operating in the area, such as Japan and Korea. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS” 


All of the Southeast Asian countries, with the exception of Vietnam, are 
becoming more dependent on liquid fuels and natural gas as sources of 
energy. Because of the high rate of economic growth in some countries of 
the region, especially the ASEAN states, demands for energy have increased 
very rapidly in recent decades. The region as a whole enjoys a surplus in the 
consumption and production of oil and gas. But resources are distributed 
very unevenly among the various countries. Indonesia, Malaysia, and Brunei 
are net exporters in the region, and Burma is almost self-sufficient; all others 
are net importers of energy. Singapore is not a producer but has the largest 
refining facilities in the region and is an important supply base for oil 
exploration and exploitation in the neighboring countries. 

With a crude oil production of over 1.5 million barrels per day (b/d) in 
1981,29 Indonesia is ranked as the world’s fifth biggest oil producer. The 
role played by the oil industry in the economic development of Indonesia is 
obviously very important, since it is the most important source of revenue 
and foreign exchange. In 1981 Indonesia's gross foreign exchange earnings 
from crude oil and petroleum product exports were about U.S. $16 billion. 
Indonesia is also richly endowed with natural gas. Its development came 
much later than oil exploitation, but by 1981 production had reached 1098 
billion cubic feet a year, and export earnings from gas had grown from 
zero in 1976 to U.S. $2.5 billion! Revenues from oil and natural gas in 
fiscal year 1981/82 reached 70% of total domestic revenues.>? 

Malaysia is a latecomer to the oil producer league, but is estimated to 
have the highest oil potential in the region. In 1980, this country produced 
about 11 million metric tons of crude oil valued at MR 7.2 billion. This 
constituted about 24% of the gross export earnings for the whole country 
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and was thus the leading foreign exchange earner for Malaysia. In 1981, the 
country produced more than 270,000 barrels of oil daily from 14 producing 
fields, all of which are located offshore. Malaysia is also endowed with 
natural gas potential. The offshore Sarawak and Trengganu areas contain 
some of the largest gas fields in the region, with reserves of about 17 trillion 
standard cubic feet in each of the two areas. It has been estimated that these 
will yield export earnings of about MR 3.3 billion in 1985.33 Gas production 
in 1980, however, amounted to only 41 billion cubic feet.34 

Brunei is another oil and gas producer in the region. Its oil production 
peaked at 259,000 b/d in 1979. By 1981, it dropped to 176,000 b/d, but it 
increased again to 160,000 b/d in the first half of 1982. Its natural gas 
production reaches close to 9 billion cubic meters per year. 

Thailand has traditionally been one of the biggest importers of oil. The 
country’s petroleum bill was estimated to be U.S. $3 billion in 1980, equiva- 
lent to about 43% of the total value of Thailand’s exports, or 30% of the total 
value of imports.3° But since the beginning of the 1970s, earnest efforts have 
been made by the government to search for oil and gas resources to offset 
the heavy drain of oil imports on the country’s foreign exchange reserves. 
Some promising strikes have been made. Natural gas reserves discovered by 
the Union Oil Co. of Thailand off Nakhon Si Thammarat Province started 
production on September 12, 1981. It has been estimated that the initial 5.7 
million cubic meters per day production rate will increase to 14.2 million 
cubic meters per day by 1986. According to Petroleum News, this would 
reduce Thailand’s dependency on imported oil from 75% of its total energy 
consumption to 52%.37 

With the exploitation of Nida oilfield, the Philippines, another energy- 
poor nation in Southeast Asia, began its first commercial production in 
1979. Cadlao oilfield followed on line in late 1981. With a third oilfield at 
the Matinloc offshore complex, the total production of the Philippines’ 
initial attempts reaches 24,300 b/d.38 

Singapore, though not a producer, is the oil refinery center for all of East 
Asia since much of the Middle East oil marketed for Asia and Southeast 
Asia is refined here. In 1981, throughput averaged some 760,000 b/d, and 
export earnings were close to U.S. $13.6 billion.39 Furthermore, not only is 
its rapidly growing manufacturing sector fed by oil imported from the Mid- 
dle East, other economic sectors—finance, commerce, transport, services— 
and heavy industries such as rig-building and tanker-repairing are also heavi- 
ly dependent on oil industries in the region. 

Oil has been the largest bulk cargo through the Straits of Malacca and 
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Singapore. The freedom of passage through the Straits was a long contested 
issue at UNCLOS III negotiations. Although the transit passage clause guar- 
antees free transit passage of ships through the straits (Article 38), the pres- 
ent Convention has given the coastal states the right to regulate maritime 
traffic and to control pollution. These controls and regulaticns indirectly 
can have huge impacts on development issues both inside and outside the 
region. For example, if pollution control and navigational safety regulations 
were to stipulate that vessels of more than 200,000 d.w.t. would not be 
allowed to pass through the Straits of Malacca, it was estimated that the cost 
of diverting such ships through the Lombok and Makasar Straits would be 
approximately a million yen per trip.“° In addition to the actual cost incurred 
by the shippers, there would be a considerable change in the location of 
business, industries, and finance related to the oil trade and tanker service. 
Singapore's economy, including its refinery role, would be seriously and 
adversely affected. But such changes would encourage the development of 
related services and industries in Indonesia. 

In the event, the problem of tanker traffic through the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore was resolved by a compromise among the three states con- 
cerned, In February 1977, the foreign ministers of Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
Singapore agreed that vessels maintaining a single Under Keel Clearance 
(UKC) of at least 3.5 meters at all times during the entire passage through 
the Straits of Malacca and Singapore would be allowed to use the Straits. 
Such restriction would not prevent the larger tankers from utilizing repair 
and other marine facilities in Singapore on their way to the Gulf after they 
have unloaded their oil and can maintain the required UKC. 


Conclusion: Regional Stability and Regional 

Approach 
From the above discussion, we can see that the new law of the sea would 
have great impact, whether directly or indirectly, on a country’s development 
and developmental potential. Whether the immediate legal implication is 
favorable or adverse, there would be challenges to be overcome by all 
countries concerned. In Southeast Asia especially, where any national zones 
of 200 nautical miles or more would produce overlapping and disputed 
areas, problems of the demarcation of maritime boundaries would be one of 
the major potential sources of conflict. Such danger is further aggravated by 
the occurence of disputes and armed clashes among several coastal states 
over the ownership of islands in the South China Sea, such as the Spratlys 
and the Paracels.4! These conflicts are unfortunate for the region zs a whole 
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because they can easily lead to regional instability which is the most detri- 
mental factor to any economic development. 

On the other hand, even where maritime boundaries are clearly demarcat- 
ed, many resource-related policies cannot be implemented unilaterally be- 
cause the distribution and nature of these resources simply cannot be divid- 
ed by invisible lines drawn by man. Pelagic and highly migratory species of 
fish swim from one EEZ to another; the fish catch in one zone will affect 
both the quality and quantity of the catch in neighboring zones. Enforce- 
ment without cooperation is often much more costly. Estimates of fish stock 
and yields have to be coordinated among several coastal states in order to be 
effective in the conservation and management of fisheries. As far as re- 
sources such as oil and gas are concerned, these also have characteristics that 
defy dispute-free. delimitation. Therefore, regional rather than unilateral ap- 
proaches are absolutely necessary to turn both the opportunities and chal- 
lenges of the new law of the sea into real blessings for Southeast Asia as a 
whole. 

A regional organization, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), was founded in 1967 with Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, and Thailand as members to promote regional cooperation and 
solidarity. Although much progress has been made by the organization in 
recent years, especially in international politics, and there was a considerable 
amount of coordination among the member states during the UNCLOS III 
negotiations, few substantial contributions have been made towards the 
development of regional activity in respect to the law of the sea when 
compared with contributions to developments in other fields. 

The first oil crisis in 1973/74 brought an awareness of the strategic 
importance of oil and gas and their vital role in the development and stabil- 
ity of the economies of the ASEAN states. It also alerted ASEAN to the 
need for closer cooperation among member countries in the energy field. 
Since then, there has been increasing cooperation among the five govern- 
ments, especially among the state oil companies. Indonesia, being the first 
and the largest oil producing country in the region, offered advice on pro- 
duction-shating contracts and other technical matters to the latecomers, 
such as Thailand and the Philippines. 

On October 15, 1975, the ASEAN Council on Petroleum (ASCOPE) was 
founded in order to promote collaboration on the development of oil and 
gas resources in the region. The ASCOPE Declaration was signed by the 
heads of the existing national oil companies or national oil agencies of the 
ASEAN countries. Its work so far has been limited mainly to training and 
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research, and the organization of conferences and exhibitions. The working 
committees have also been working on the establishment of Common Regu- 
lations on Safety and Environmental Protection. Furthermore, in response to 
the need of the energy-poor member countries, it established an emergency 
oil supply provision. However, the scheme would only come into operation 
when a member country has an oil shortfall of 20% of its normal require- 
ment. This “trigger level” was deemed too high to be useful. 

After the second oil crisis in 1978/79, the ASEAN countries decided to 
give a stronger push to their collective energy programs, and the First Meet- 
ing of the ASEAN Economic Ministers on Energy Cooperation was con- 
veried in Indonesia in September 1980. During the meeting, the ministers 
agreed to explore the possibility of formulating a regional oil and gas explo- 
ration and development policy. 

Although there have been’ such positive moves in the vital areas of off- 
shore oil and gas development, regional cooperation among ASEAN coun- 
tries is still at a very formative stage, and much more cooperation and 
coordination is needed in the conservation and management of fisheries, the 
patrol of sealanes, the control of pollution, the safeguarding of navigation, 
etc. Until now, most of these issues have been coordinated on a bilateral 
basis. But as one can easily see from the nature of the problems, they can 
only be resolved satisfactorily in the regional context. 
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OPPOSITION TO CHANGE IN RURAL 
CHINA 


The System of Responsibility and People’s 
Communes 
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Since the second rehabilitation of Deng Xiaoping in 
July 1977, the Chinese countryside has been undergoing gradual but consis- 
tent change. By 1983, it stood on the verge of major structural reform, 
highlighted by the reemergence of family farming and the dismantling of the 
commune system. Although support for these reforms is extensive, serious 
opposition and differences of opinion exist as well. This article will explore 
the motivations ‘of those who resist these changes and the problems that 
have arisen during the implementation of the present policy. It will also 
suggest the likely path of future reforms in rural China. 


The Historical Development of the System 
of Responsibility 
The major reform in the rural sector to date has been the institution of the 
“system of responsibility” —i.e., any process of remuneration which creates a 
certain level of accountability by linking the task that is performed and the 
income that is received. In today’s countryside the term applies to anything 
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from “task rates” to independent farming by households on collectively 
owned land. 

The idea of instituting a responsibility system was advocated in the 1950s 
by the head of the party's Rural Work Department, Deng Zihui, in order to 
make production teams and work groups responsible to the Agricultural 
Producers Cooperatives (APCs) that were developing at that time.! It re- 
emerged in 1960 after the millennial Great Leap Forward collapsed. In some 
locations, particularly Anhui and Fujian provinces, work groups and house- 
holds contracted with production teams to meet an output quota for which 
they received a set amount of work points. These points were cashed in for 
money at the end of the year, and any above-quota agricultaral surplus 
remained their own. First criticized at the 7000 Cadres Conference of Janu- 
ary 1962, these policies were the target of harsh invectives during the Cultur- 
al Revolution as part of “Liu Shaoqui’s revisionist line.”? 

The advocates of “Agrarian Radicalism” in China opposed material in- 
centives and supported instead the evaluation system used in Dazhai, the 
national model brigade.’ Through their procedure of “self assessment and 
public discussion,” peasants in Dazhai reportedly developed strong inner- 
group cohesion and moral work incentives. Yet even though this policy was 
maintained in some localities from 1968 until 1980,4 it failed to stimulate 
the Chinese peasant to work hard. Since everyone tended to get similar 
amounts of points, income differentials between strong and weak peasants 
narrowed and strong workers lost their incentive. Therefore in 1978, when 
Wan Li, then first party secretary of Anhui Province, called for the establish- 
ment of a system of responsibility in agriculture, he was advocating replac- 
ing Dazhai’s method of remuneration, which had become highly egalitarian, 
with “task rates” whereby peasants performed a job for a predetermined 
number of work points. In this way, if peasants worked slowly their individ- 
ual income would suffer.® 

‘Since 1978, the Chinese leadership has authorized a vast array of “respon- 
sibility systems.” Though complex, these systems can be clarified by recog- 
nizing that they are based on three interrelated factors: the size of the work 
unit at which income is determined, the nature of the link between work and 
income, and the type of work performed. However, as the Chinese changed 
their position on these three facets of the responsibility system, they expand- 
ed the previously acceptable limits of socialist organization in the Chinese 
countryside and called into question accepted ideological premises on the 
nature of labor organization in socialist agriculture. As a result of these 
challenges to accepted doctrine, certain points in the decision-making pro- 
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cess became major thresholds in the policy debate. The following two sec- 
tions will trace the historical transitions as they occurred from 1977 through 
1982, outline the major issues and debates, and explain what today are the 
acceptable forms of the responsibility system.’ 


REMUNERATION SYSTEMS 

The first threshold was replacing the moral incentives of the Dazhai 
system with “task rates.” In August 1977, the People’s Daily advocated task 
rates for the first time since 1972. But as peasants worked faster, the quality 
of work suffered. Therefore, in some locations a standard of quality was 
added to the job. The team leader was responsible for evaluating the cuality 
of work, and if found wanting, the work had to be redone or the value of the 
payment dropped. 

The key threshold regarding the remuneration system was whether the 
level of output, rather than the quality of work, should determine income. 
From a Maoist perspective, linking income and output was the ultimate in 
material incentives, and therefore “revisionist.” But in December 1978, the 
Third Plenum’s authorization of a bonus for work groups who surpassed the 
output quota broke this barrier. Income from then on was partially deter- 
mined by how much one produced. In the early stages, the peasants received 
extra work points as a bonus, but eventually they began to keep the excess 
produce instead. The final stage in the process was reached when the con- 
tracting unit no longer had to turn over any fixed agricultural quota to the 
collective (bao gan). Responsible only for meeting the State Agricultural Tax, 
the compulsory sale (zhenggou), and making a’ donation to the collective, the 
contracting unit was free to dispose of the remaining produce and income as 
it pleased.’ 


THE SIZE OF THE UNIT OF ACCOUNT 

The second issue reflected the size of the work unit at which income is 
determined. Since 1962 the production team had been the basic accounting 
unit in over 90% of rural China.!° The teams’ net income, divided by the 
number of work points distributed to the peasants each year, determined the 
basic work point value (di fen). The total number of work points each 
peasant accumulated by year's end determined his share of the collective’s 
year-end distribution. But the production team was too large a unit to 
establish effective labor accountability, so in 1977-78 some places made the 
“work group” (gongzuo zu) the unit of account.'! Though criticized at this 
time, the utility of the smaller unit of remuneration was recognized by the 
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Third Plenum of December 1978. The next transition, which established 
individual responsibility under team administration for a strip of land, was 
not a major point of conflict. Once a link between income and output was 
accepted, individual accountability under unified team management differed 
only marginally from collective farming. Establishing the household as the 
contracting unit, however, because it reflected traditional family farming, 
became the major threshold in deciding the appropriate size of the contract- 
ing unit. The Third Plenum had rejected household quotas, but when the 
two documents on agriculture put forth at that plenum were authorized by 
the Fourth Plenum nine months later, the prohibition on household quotas 
had been deleted. Single households in remote poor areas-became an accept- 
able unit of account. This decision opened the door on household contracts, 
and their use has expanded steadily since then. Today they can be found in 
almost any part of rural China since over 50% of the farming in China is 
carried out through household contracting of one type or another.!? 


THE TYPE OF WORK 

Because of the initial opposition to linking income and agricultural output, 
the first jobs placed under responsibility systems were field construction 
tasks, such as digging ditches, or parts of the planting process, such as 
transplating rice or harvesting grain. But in early 1978, quotas were estab- 
lished for sideline work, such as fishing, forestry, and animal husbandry. 
Although output and income were now linked, sideline work still involved 
fewer people than cereal production. Similarly, in late 1977 and early 1978, 
output quotas for the entire production process were first established for 
economic crops such as cotton, rapeseed, and hemp, because such crops 
were secondary to grains and vegetables. 

The major threshold for this issue was linking output and income for 
cereal production, but a breakthrough eventually occurred in dry-field culti- 
vation. And although potential conflicts in the irrigation process complicat- 
ed the use of output quotas for paddy fields, the findings of investigation 
groups to Hebei, Henan, Shanxi, and Shaanxi, and Zhao Ziyang’s travels to 
Hunan, Hubei, and Shandong, convinced the leadership in Beijing in spring 
1981 to officially accept individual and household quotas for paddy fields.! 


A Few Popular Systems of Responsibility 
The following responsibility systems have become the most acceptable and 
popular forms in rural China. 
Short-term task rates (xiao duan bao gong) Fixed amounts of work points 
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are awarded for a set job. Tasks, varying from field construction to harvest- 
ing grain, are given to work groups, individuals, or households. In spring 
1981, this system, the only acceptable system that does not link income to 
output, appeared to lose the support of leaders in Beijing precisely because it 
did not make that link.!4 But in November 1981, Du Runsheng, then vice- 
minister of the State Agricultural Commission, only “encouraged” all ad- 
vanced units to link remuneration to output, and as of summer 1982, some 
localities still publicly supported short-term task rates.!> 

Specialized fixed tasks (zhuanye chengbao) Used primarily for sideline pro- 
duction such as fishery, forestry, and animal husbandry, where special skills 
are required, this system involves the signing of contracts with individuals, 
households, or specialized work groups (zwoye zu). Peasants receive a fixed 
number of points for meeting a production quota and a bonus for surpassing 
it, comprising more work points, some of the surplus, or all of it. This system 
of responsibility did not exist in the 1960s, but was discovered in Shanxi by 
Zhao Ziyang in 1978 and popularized first in Sichuan. It suits the needs of 
wealthy or densely populated localities where narrow divisions of labor 
benefit production. When wealthy localities divide up all their jobs and link 
income to Output, crop production may also be included as one of the 
“specialized tasks.” 

Linking output to the group, or the individual (lian chan dao zu, dao lao) 
Under this system. the team divides its fields into strips, and individuals or 
groups contract to meet fixed production quotas. Peasants are paid in work 
points, and bonuses and fines are administered depending upon the output. 
For the work groups, the work points paid to the group are further divided 
among the members of the group depending on their personal labor contri- 
butions. The team retains the authority for administering many aspects of 
the production process, including planning and the use of animals, machin- 
ery, pesticides, fertilizer, and irrigation. The most common is the “five uni- 
fied” system (wuge tongyi). The teams’ gross income still determines the 
peasants’ collective income, so this system is considered to be under “unified 
distribution” (tongyi fenpei). Used also in fairly wealthy areas, it is seen as a 
precursor to a transition.to a finer division of labor under “specialized fixed 
tasks.” 

Household contracts (bao chan dao hu) There are two types of household 
contracts. The first occurs under unified team management and involves 
fixed investment, work points, and output levels, plus a bonus; hence it is 
called “three fixes and one bonus” (san bao yi jiang). This was the name used 
for household contracts in the 1960s. It is similar to “linking output to the 
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individual,” except that the team divides all the land among households who 
contract to meet the fixed quota. Although some people view this as “capi- 
talist” farming because it is done on a household basis, the system—entitled 
“household quotas with full responsibility” (bao gan dao hu)!*—resembles 
private farming much more closely.!? Under this system the land is divided 
among households who agree to fulfill obligations previously belonging to 
the team. The households pay the State Agricultural Tax, meet the minimal 
compulsory sale, and contribute money to a fund for needy villagers. In 
some localities peasants also give money to the production team for devel- 
oping collective enterprises.1® Otherwise all produce is theirs to sell or con- 
sume, and the household becomes the primary unit of account and accumu- 
lation. The only socialist aspect of this system is that land remains collective 
property; peasants can use it but not sell it. 


Sources of Support and Opposition to the 

Responsibility System 
Reforms precipitate a redistribution of economic resources, political author- 
ity, and political power, and always have losers and winners. Therefore, we 
should not be surprised to find that interviews in China and press reports 
demonstrate that differences of opinion concerning this policy exist at all 
levels of the political and bureaucratic system. These divisions exist among 
national elites, among intellectuals, between wealthier provinces and the 
party center, between rich and poor regions, between rural bureaucrats and 
peasants, and between peasants in different localities. The different attitudes 
that this article presents are based primarily on the differentiated effects of 
the new reforms on the political and economic interests of the political elites 
who make the policies, and the different sectors of Chinese rural society who 
implement the policy. Nonetheless, some people who oppose this policy are 
truly concerned about the changes it might impose on the basic egalitarian- 
ism extant in the Chinese countryside. 


THE FORCES FOR REFORM 
Why have reforms with regard to the system of responsibility been so suc- 
cessful? How is it that rural bureaucrats, who in most localities opposed the 
policies, were unable to stem the tide of rural reform? The pressure for 
change has come from two levels. First, reformers in the party have been 
pushing these changes consistently since 1977, with the first experiments 
occurring in Anhui and Sichuan. In 1977 Wan Li, the first vice-premier of 
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China and the member of the Secretariat responsible for agriculture, was 
then first party secretary of Anhui, and Zhao Ziyang, the present premier, 
was running Sichuan. Closely aligned with Deng Xiaoping, both were advo- 
cating and experimenting with these reforms long before they became na- 
tional policy. Second, these policies have been extremely popular with peas- 
ants in poorer areas who have implemented them in spite of local 
opposition. In fact, they are probably the most popular policies in the poorer 
areas since land reform. Press reports from 1979-80 describe how peasants 
sometimes confronted county and commune officials with faits accomplis 
which they could overturn only with a great deal of interpersonal conflict. In 
such localities pressure from above meshed with support from below, 
squeezing the middle-level bureaucrats who opposed the policy. Unlike 
other movements for change in the countryside, where the center's goals 
were anathema to peasant interests, this policy has relied on an unofficial 
coalition between reformers and peasants from the poor areas. Caught in this 
vise, middle level cadres could do little but accept the changes. They stalled, 
but after the reform faction gained control in Beijing and the Party Secretari- 
at approved Central Document No. 75 in September 1980, the pressures 
increased greatly. 

The movement has gone faster than anyone expected. In early 1980 Yao 
Yilin suggested that 10% of rural China would have household quotas. By 
the end of that year, the People’s Daily predicted that the number would hit 
20%, and the “rush to freedom” of impoverished Chinese peasants continued 
unabated. An August 1981 conference in Kunming on the responsibility 
system admitted that 45% of the teams in China had both types of household 
quotas, and by the summer’ of 1982 the number had reached 50%.!9 In 
essence we are witnessing the unbridled pursuit of peasant political and 
economic interest. As middle- and local-level opposition collapsed, peasants 
in the poorer areas have been going their own way. According to informa- 
tion from the press, the poorer provinces have definitely moved quickly 
ahead in implementing the mote extreme forms of the household farming 
system, and in wealthier provinces some localities have moved much faster 
than the provincial leadership.?° 

Nonetheless, opposition does exist and different localities are willing to 
accept only certain types of the system of responsibility. Finding the proper 
system for each area has been a difficult problem, particularly given the rural 
bureaucrats’ penchant for enforcing a uniform policy, a phenomenon the 
Chinese call “one cut of the knife” (yi dao qie). In the remaining sections of 
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the article we will look at the problems China has confronted in popularizing 
this new policy and the sources of opposition at the national, regional, and 
local level. 


Fear of Polarization 

Peasants possess a dual nature, On the one hand, they want to get rich, while 
on the other hand, they quickly get jealous and frightened when others get 
rich more quickly. Therefore, one of the major difficulties in getting peas- 
ants and rural (prefecture, county, and commune) officials who have risen 
from the ranks of the peasantry to use the new policy is their “fear of 
polarization” (/iang ji fen hua). They believe that if people prosper at differ- 
ent rates, the basically egalitarian rural balance will be upset and class in- 
equality will return. One county official who went to the countryside in 
1974 to restrict all avenues for personal enrichment admitted: 


The work team was afraid that the gap between the rich and the poor would 
expand, capitalism would be restored, and a new bourgeois class would be 
established in the countryside. So they were definitely interested in limiting the 
bourgeois tendencies in the countryside to protect the poorer people and the 
ones who did not do private endeavors well. ... They were really afraid of a small 
group getting rich and the gap increasing as Marx said it would. ... So when they 
saw peasants getting rich they wanted to cut back on that.... Cadres from the 
middle level on down had this attitude.” 


Today, these bureaucrats believe that the system of responsibility not only 
will allow some peasants to get rich first, but will make the poor even 
poorer, creating the extreme polarization Marx predicted for capitalist soci- 
eties. For them the system of responsibility opens the door for the eventual 
reintroduction of capitalism and class exploitation into the Chinese country- 
side. 

This fear of polarization remains one of the strongest forces restricting the 
wholesale adoption of the new incentive systems. In January 1980, Sichuan 
Daily admitted that some officials “fear that polarization will occur and that 
a new bourgeosie will arise.”?? Although the press has downplayed the 
potential for polarization in the system of responsibility, some cadres remain 
unconvinced. In the summer of 1981 outside Fuzhou in Fujian Province, 
commune officials returning from a county-level meeting at a surburban 
“test point” for individual quotas were very supportive of the responsibility 
system. But as one commune official got off the bus, he asked, “Do you 
think that the policy will lead to polarization between rich and poor?” His 
tone suggested that he feared it would.?? No doubt under the system of 
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responsibility peasants are getting richer and the gap between the rich and 
poor may be growing. But the poor are not necessarily getting poorer, and 
polarization, as Marx understood it, is not occuring. Yet Guangming Daily 
of September 25, 1982, admitted that “some people think that the responsi- 
bility system has enlarged the gap between the wealthy and the poor. They 
even confuse the situation with polarization.”?4 Wan Li, in a speech pub- 
lished in Red Flag and reprinted in China Daily (Beijing) on January 19, 
1983, suggested that Communist Party members and local cadres were still 
afraid of letting some people get rich. “Why should the Communist Party be 
afraid of people prospering?. . .The Communist Party should be adept at 
leading the people to create wealth while avoiding polarization.” But five 
years after the reforms began, rural party officials still resist the changes out 
of fear of class polarization. 

Some peasants also fear the possible outcomes of a system of responsibil- 
ity. The poorest team in a wealthy brigade south of Nanjing turned down 
the chance to establish household quotas in the spring of 1981. They even 
rejected group quotas because they feared that once the first division took 
place, it was just a question of time until private farming returned to China. 
A peasant in a neighboring team who confronted the prospect of linking his 
income to his own output expressed similar fears: 


Before we were so poor and now the economic work is done well. The new 
policy is a backward retreat. If you divide the land you will have polarization. 
Landlords and the capitalists will return. Collective socialism is good. Chairman 
Mao is good. We do not want to move off Chairman Mao's road.?5 


As we can see, some rural inhabitants truly fear a capitalist restoration. 

Intellectuals, too, have expressed varied opinions, with some concerned 
about the possibility of increasing polarization if the collective system is 
dismantled. Two schools exist as to the proper perspective on household 
quotas. Some, who are more concerned about polarization, support the 
system of “three fixes and one bonus,” but they oppose “the system of total 
responsibility” because it weakens the collective economy. Others, whose 
main concern is boosting rural production, favor anything that works as 
long as land remains collectively owned. One intellectual who supported 
“household quotas under unified management” suggested that “household 
quotas with total responsibility” could lead to a restoration of class exploita- 
tion in the countryside. 

Of all policies put forward, “the system of total responsibility” (da bao gan) is the 


most backward in terms of moving away from the collective economy. It is 
basically the same as “private farming” (dan gan). Under this system the team 
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maintains no real control and its relationship with the households is very weak. 
One major problem with this is that in some parts of Anhui where family labor 
power is weak, such that they cannot meet the task given to them, they must hire 
labor to help them. The system of exploitation and hired labor may regrow out of 
this. This is a step back to the time before Land Reform.”4 


Reports show that these problems have arisen. A letter to the People’s Daily 
dated April 4, 1981, complained about the resurrection of hired labor in the 
countryside. 

Yet other intellectuals, such as Yu Guoyao, were more concerned about 
promoting production than the revival of exploitation or the weakening of 
socialist institutions. While he accepted that unified leadership by the team 
was necessary to maintain the collective system, he also subtly endorsed 
“household quotas with total responsibility” for the very poor areas of China 
because this policy would stimulate peasants there to work harder. Only 
after production had developed, he argued, would poor localities be ready to 
establish stronger collectives.?”? Nonetheless, the major determinant of the 
ebb and flow of this policy has been its effect on the economic and political 
interests of the peasants, middle-level bureaucrats, and central elites. 


Interests and the System of Responsibility 
Central leaders have not presented a unified front on this issue. The reformist 
faction’s legitimacy depends on fulfilling the goals of the “four moderniza- 
tions” and raising living standards. Thus they had to increase agricultural 
production, but this increase could not come from financial investment. The 
towering budget deficit of 1979-80 was a shocking reminder of the finan- 
cial costs of modernization. China’s reformers were forced once again to rely 
on organizational changes and shifts in incentive structures, rather than 
capital investment to increase agricultural production. This stress on materi- 
al incentives, however, brought the reform faction into conflict with Hua 
Guofeng and the “whatever faction” which favored Dazhai-type moral in- 
centives. The defeat of the “whatever faction” at the February 1980 Fifth 
Plenum did not end Hua Guofeng’s opposition. Not only did he never 
publicly support the responsibility system, but Central Document No. 75, 
the first formal policy document on this issue, was not drafted and promul- 
gated by the Politburo but by the Party Secretariat, of which Hua was not a 
member and which the reformist faction controlled. One month after this 
meeting Hua reportedly offered to resign from the chairmanship of the 


party. 
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A second issue is the degree of freedom peasants and the local units may 
possess without undermining the state plan. After peasants failed to meet 
their grain quota in 1981, Chen Yun, at a 1982 Chinese New Year's tea 
party, reasserted the importance of following the plan. A spate of speeches 
which stressed the peasants’ contractual obligations to sell grain to the state 
appeared in the spring of 1982.78 Thus differences of opinion may exist 
between the groups around Chen Yun and Deng Xiaoping regarding the 
degree of decentralization to be allowed under the system of responsibility. 

The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) is also unhappy with this new policy 
because it is seen as disruptive.?? In November 1980, the first political 
commissar of the Wuhan Military District admitted that “the new rural 
policy has caused consternation in the ranks.”3° Soldiers are growing restive 
and want to return home to plow the land with their families. In areas where 
household or individual quotas are being implemented, having a son in the 
army places a peasant family at a distinct economic disadvantage vis-a-vis its 
neighbors. Having fewer laborers means that the family gets less land to 
cultivate. Moreover, young strong sons can make more money today than 
they could when labor was performed collectively. To remedy this situation, 
in the fall of 1982 some communes began to give peasants work points to 
compensate for the lost labor. After making these distributions, teams have 
notified the soldiers concerned and their units.>! 

Richer provinces feel threatened by more individualistic responsibility 
systems, particularly household quotas, and have opposed the policy, while 
poorer provinces, such as Anhui and Shaanxi, support “the system of total 
responsibility,">? and Jiangsu, Zhejiang, and Liaoning have expressed their 
reservations.’ Jiangsu’s response, which typifies the pattern of opposition 
among these rich localities, shows how they dragged their feet from the 
start, hoping that the reforms would not go very far. Jiangsu’s agricultural 
success has been based primarily on large-scale water conservation and field 
construction projects, high grain output combined with above-quota sales 
to the state, and commune- and brigade-run enterprises whose profits are 
reinvested in agriculture. The household system of farming directly threatens 
all these factors. Mobilization of peasants for construction projects is now 
to be. based on contracts, not administrative commands, and peasants are 
free to refuse to participate. With grain fields allocated to the household, 
above-quota sales become difficult to arrange. Unlike production teams 
who sell some surplus grain to the state, peasants prefer to take their excess 
grain to the free market where prices are higher. Finally, the weakening of 
the collective dilutes the accumulation fund, complicating further develop- 
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ment of collectively owned sidelines. Little wonder then that Xu Jiadun, first 
party secretary of Jiangsu Province, opposed any link between income and 
output. Only after he was criticized by either Zhao Ziyang or Hu Yaobang in 
late 1980 did Xu return to Jiangsu and call an expanded provincial confer- 
ence to discuss the system of responsibility. According to a well-informed 
source, Xu made a public self-criticism at that meeting. As long as provincial 
opposition continued, lower-level bureaucrats in wealthier parts of Jiangsu 
were able to force communes in Nanjing’s Jiangpu County to stop house- 
hold quotas which already had been in use for two years. 

Yet as pressure from the center intensified in spring 1981, middle-level 
bureaucrats, ever concerned about their political future, swung full circle. 
Not only did they begin to call for the implementation of the system of 
responsibility, but because any manifestation of opposition to the system of 
responsibility within their domain threatened them politically, they pres- 
sured lower-level bureaucrats in all locations to establish a link between 
income and output. Areas which were still free to use “task rates” according 
to Central Document No. 75 came under extreme pressure to link individual 
income and output (lian chan dao lao). Impressions gained at this time 
through conversations with local leaders in Shanxi, Jiangsu, and Fujian,* 
were substantiated when on September 22, 1981, the People’s Daily criticized 
bureaucrats who forced policy uniformity on unwilling local leaders.3° 

Commune and brigade leaders in wealthy areas resented this pressure. An 
official, responsible for water conservation work, feared that household 
quotas would dilute the collective strength, so necessary for these projects. 


The upper levels are pushing this policy hard now but it doesn’t sit well here (chi 
bu xia). You can’t do water conservation projects. How will you use the sprin- 
klers and the machinery? They are really going back. After so many years of 
building the collective system they are taking it apart. There is strength in the 
collective system because the numbers are big. In Anhui the policy they are using 
now is not good for us. We do not want it here.3¢ 


Officials in Dazhai also expressed their concerns about their sprinkler system 
if individual production quotas were established. Even though this opposi- 
tion occurred mostly in wealthy localities. where the collective economy 
performs a useful function, it was not an isolated phenomenon. An official 
in one of the richest grain-growing areas of Jiangsu had similar misgivings 
about the policy: i 

Presently, output in our commune is very high for the country. Our technical 


level is also high. Our rice output is especially high. So on this basis we recently 
began to say that if the masses want production quotas to the household or the 
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labor power it could affect per capita output. But the masses in the whole 
commune are not willing to have production quotas to the household or the 
laborer for wet fields. They do not have this desire. They still want to do it on the 
same basis and in this way increase production and mechanization.?” 


And brigade officials in Xiamen’s suburbs said that they would resist all 
policies that did not fit their prosperous economic conditions. 

‘Local organizations, such as rural banks and marketing coops, have resist- 
ed these policies as well. Banks are accustomed to dealing with collectives, 
not with individual peasant families. The new policy places them in unfamil- 
iar business situations. In response to these new conditions, the Gansu 
Agricultural Bank refused loans to people who used household quotas with 
full responsibility.38 Supply and marketing coops are also accustomed to 
monopolizing the procurement process. With household quotas their job 
has also become more difficult.39 

Levels of economic wealth and development directly affect the peasants’ 
response to the system of responsibility. In wealthy areas some peasants fear 
the new policies because they threaten their economic interests. Strong bri- 
gade enterprises increase the income of all peasants in the collective, not just 
those who work in the factories.“ In one team where the brigade’s economy 
greatly influenced per capita income, the team leader attributed peasant 
enthusiasm for the collective to the brigade enterprises. 


The peasants here work hard. They do their work quickly. If I give them one day 
to do the work they do it in % day. So, if the people want to work on their private 
plots, they can. But most prefer to work on the collective fields. This year our 
income from sidelines increased by 7000 yuan, mostly because we sent more 
people to the brigade enterprises. Last year we had 21 people in the factories and 
now we have 16 more. The collective income will increase and the peasants know this. 
They can calculate. They know the collective income will increasė.^! (emphasis added) 


Also, mechanization of this wealthy brigade is liberating peasants from the 
drudgery of farm labor. Convinced that household quotas would complicate 
the use of their machinery, peasants lamented future developments. 

In localities of average wealth, peasant support stopped short of “the 
system of total responsibility.” One brigade in Jiangsu had a per capita 
income from the collective of 100 yuan, about the national average. Al- 
though in 1981 they used household quotas for cotton, rapeseed, and dry 
field wheat, the poorest team in the brigade, which had relied on state 
financial and material support for almost 20 years, balked at the chance to 
establish “household quotas with total responsibility” for 1982. The team 
leader explained why: 
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Most people oppose the policy because there would be no collective economy. 
People fear “total responsibility” (da bao gan). They like the collective method 
(san bao yi jiang) because they get fertilizer, insecticide, and 35 points for manag- 
ing the fields, all from the team. If they get sick and can’t plant, the team plants 
for them. Also, they will still get their grain ration. They will lose their work 
points but they can borrow money to buy their work points share of “collective 
grain” (gong liang) and pay back the money when they can. 


When the collective still supports the economic interest of the peasants, the 
peasants still support the collective. l 

To date the more individualistic forms of household quotas have devel- 
oped in the poorer parts of China. In these areas the collective has served as a 
fetter on the peasant, closing private opportunities and employing political 
threats to maintain collective production. Such localities have enthusiastical- 
ly welcomed this new freedom from bureaucratic control. A recent visitor to 
Yenan District in Shaanxi found that in the ten years from 1972 to 1982, the 
peasant’s living standard had not improved. Now the collective is dissolved 
and each household farms on its own, a situation the peasants do not 
oppose. 


The Limits to Reform 

The limits to reform have been substantial. When peasants in wealthier 
sections of rural China did not actively support the policy and pushed for the 
changes from below, the center had to exert influence to compel middle- ` 
level leaders to adopt the reforms. Provincial leaders in some localities per- 
sisted in their opposition even after Central Document No. 75 established 
the official guidelines for this policy.*? By spring 1981, some communes in 
suburban Nanjing and Xiamen (Amoy) were just establishing “task rates.” 

Moreover, in regions where the policy was implemented, new problems 
arose. The Chinese peasant, as he is wont to, got carried away with his new 
freedom. During late 1981 and early 1982, peasants in some areas divided 
public property, distributed orchards, stripped collective factories, and ex- 
propriated collective land in a massive explosion of housing construction.“4 
Grain quotas were not met, a glut of tobacco flowed onto the market, and 
peasants sold inferior produce to the state and superior goods on the free 
market. In late 1981 vegetable marketing companies in many major cities 
could not supply the urban population; good vegetables had moved to the 
free market. Local cadres in these areas threw up their hands, abdicated 
leadership responsibility, refused to maintain contractual agreements, and 
began to till the soil themselves.*° 
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This overexuberance among the peasants for dismantling the collective 
and ignoring state goals in favor of local interests precipitated a retrench- 
ment in rural policy. The central leadership was probably shocked at the 
extent to which people in poorer areas, and perhaps in some of the average 
areas, flocked out of the collectives and sought private roads to enrichment. 
To remedy this situation, the press, beginning in the spring and continuing 
through the summer of 1982, advocated a rejuvenation of local leadership 
organs. Where previously village cadres were seen as a block to policy 
implementation, they were now expected to lead the peasants on the path to 
organized change. Counties and prefectures throughout China sent “work 
teams” to the local levels to correct problems in the implementation of the 
system of responsibility. The press criticized the overemphasis on local inter- 
ests at the expense of the collective and the state interest.4° And, as men- 
tioned above, provincial leaders, such as Hubei’s Chen Bixian and Zhang 
Jingfu of Anhui, made speeches stressing that peasants must fulfill the state 
grain plan before expanding the area under cash crops. 

Mote recently, the press has emphasized that contracts are the best meth- 
od for improving central control because they afford the peasants, particu- 
-larly those using “the system of total responsibility,” more decentralized 
decision-making authority.4”7 Under this system peasants did not always ful- 
fill their obligations, and the state also lost control over the type of crops 
that were planted. By signing contracts, peasants become obligated to meet 
state quotas, although how they fulfill those quotas remains their “total 
responsibility.” 

This article has argued that the following factors have placéd limits on the 
implementation of the system of responsibility. First, factional struggles at 
the elite level disrupted the policy process, and disagreements between re- 
formists and planners persist. Peasant overreaction to the new freedoms has 
undermined the reform program and strengthened those who favored more 
central control over the rural areas. Second, fear of renewed polarization has 
caused middle-level bureaucrats to drag their feet. These leaders also oppose 
changes that weaken their power and complicate their jobs. Middle-level 
bureaucrats from the wealthy areas also have relied on the passive support of 
the peasantry who fear that changes in the collective will undermine their 
preferred economic situation. Finally, hesitancy or opposition among the 
peasantry has formed the contours of policy implementation. Where high 
levels of economic development caused peasants to fear linking income and 
output, peasants still use task rates. Although not popular with the reform- 
ists, task rates have survived and remain the only acceptable form of the 
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system of responsibility not linking income and output. Similarly, average 
areas have not moved to adopt household quotas with total responsibility; 
here peasants still appreciate the benefits of unified collective leadership. 
“Total responsibility” is preferred primarily in poorer areas where pressure 
from these peasants was probably a main reason the reformers advocated 
such individualistic systems of responsibility. 


Whither Rural China? 

In localities that have adopted the system of total responsibility, the peas- 
ants’ natural tendencies toward cooperation have developed into new forms 
of rural organization.48 On March 18, 1981, Guangming Daily reported how 
three thousand families had banded together and signed agreements for 
economic cooperation. After pooling funds, one cooperative bought a mill- 
ing and a flour machine whose profits went into the collective kitty. They 
work their land together, and family members employed in the city also 
contribute their income to the common fund. A December 1981 article in 
Beijing Review told of many families in Hebei Province doing this as well.*? 
These types of “integrated units” are one trend that will probably continue 
in the poorest parts of China. As the scope of “the system of total responsi-. 
bility” expands, more of these integrated units will develop. Yet as some 
families move ahead, others who cannot form these new organizations will 
fall behind. New forms of competition will develop, but so might new 
patterns of interpersonal and inter-family conflicts. 
~ Chinese economists have also suggested that horizontal rather than verti- 
cal integration was the future direction for rural collective units. At a confer- 
ence in Beijing in early 1981, economists and politicians rejected the previ- 
ous assumption that rural transitions had to be towards “higher levels of 
socialism,” such as moving from team to brigade accounting. The new 
linkages were to be between production teams in different brigades or vil- 
lages, and were to be based upon economic rationality.°° If one team grows 
fruit which another can pack, they can establish a unified production compa- 
ny. How willing peasants will be to establish intervillage relationships is 
problematic. Perhaps they will return to the boundaries of the original mar- 
ket communities. Nonetheless, to date most of these experiments with inter- 
village relationships have not proven very successful and their role in any 
future developments remains unclear. 

What of the restructuring of the commune system? In 1979, Guanghan 
County in Sichuan began experimenting with new organizational structures. 
During the communization movement the economic tasks of the Agricultur- 
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al Producer's Cooperatives and the political role of the township (xiang) 
government were fused in the commune leadership. This “unity of econom- 
ics and politics” (zheng she he yi) and the size and public nature of the 
commune organization (yi da er gong) was heralded as the basis for the future 
prosperity of rural China. Today, this path to development has been criti- 
cized. In 1979 a Chinese magazine, The Masses, announced that the unity of 
economics and politics was not a good thing and “all unfavorable situations 
must be changed.”>! Specialists in the Agricultural Economics Institute of 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences portrayed the commune structure 
and this symbiosis of economics and politics as the major reason for the 
problems that have confronted rural development in China.°? With its mo- 
nopoly, the commune totally restricted the production team’s freedom of 
choice, and through bureaucratic directives forced the team to behave in 
ways that were not economically rational. This power also permitted the 
commune to expropriate team resources.°> For these reasons researchers in 
Beijing and their supporters among national leaders have supported the first 
tentative steps towards totally restructuring the commune system. These 
changes, which involve reestablishing the township government to direct 
politics and creating new industrial, commercial, and agricultural companies 
to manage economics, are now common knowledge.*4 

How tar will the dismantling of the communes go? Pressures for change 
definitely have been building, although the precise nature of that change 
remains somewhat unclear. Sichuan, Anhui, and counties and communes in 
Beijing, Hebei, Liaoning, Zhejiang, Guizhou, and even Jiangsu, have begun 
to totally restructure the communal organization.’ Huangtugang Commune 
in Beijing's suburbs, long a model unit, has how become the Huangtugang 
Agricultural-Industrial-Commercial Complex, with nine companies special- 
izing in vegetables, animal husbandry, industry, construction, commerce, 
farm machinery, transportation, and flowers and plants.°° The publication of 
this report in Beijing Review and the tone of the article suggest that the 
reformist faction is moving ahead on this issue. However, many areas of 
rural China may never undergo these extreme alterations. No doubt the 
fusion of the political and economic roles of the commune will end as the 
township governments are established throughout rural China. The new 
State Constitution, promulgated in late 1982, announced the reestablish- 
ment of the township government. However, while the press reports have 
been nearly unanimous in accepting the separation of economic and political 
power, less unanimity has appeared regarding the more extreme “Guanghan- 
type” or “Huangtugang-type” restructuring. For many in China this more 
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radical transformation probably denotes too much of an immediate change. 
Ming Bao of August 1982 reported that most areas of China would establish 
the township government, but the three-level economic structure would 
remain unchanged.*” So disagreements do exist as to how far the reforms 
should go. Commune party secretaries nationwide will change hats and 
become township party secretaries, while commune: managers, already in 
place in most of China, will retain their leadership over the economic struc- 
tures. No doubt, gaps will develop between the interests of these two offi- 
cials and on paper their authority will be totally separate. However, how 
these changes will affect the party’s ability and propensity to interfere in all 
aspects of the rural economy remain to be seen. 

Nevertheless, China’s countryside has already become a more complex 
political and economic system. A multiplicity of forms will continue to 
develop: time rates in rich areas and private household farming in poorer 
locations, new cooperatives replacing the old collectives, the concomitant 
development of large and small economic units, and the continued disper- 
sion of political power. Some localities will change the three-level rural 
structure, while in others the commune’s economic structure will remain. An 
increased division of labor will develop as peasant expertise increases 
through the specialized contract system. Peasants will continue to demand 
more education, more books, and better market information.’ Individual 
initiative and competition will be much more pronounced, and rural bureau- 
crats, such as managers of state-owned commercial companies, and the 
peasants they deal with, will become more flexible, using contracts and 
learning the ways of the market. 

One possibility, however, is that this picture of a more lively and free- 
wheeling rural economy will convince some of China’s leaders that things 
have gone too far. We have already witnessed one knee-jerk response to the 
shrinking of grain acreage; the plan’s preeminence has again been stressed 
with great vehemence. A similar response may result as the opportunities for 
individual enrichment that have developed, and that may yet develop, in- 
crease the income gap between rich and poor. Today close to 100 million 
people live in abject poverty. The frustration of the impoverished peasant 
will increase as his immediate neighbor grows richer and as the gap between 
a wealthy rural “core” and a poor “periphery” develops as well. Perhaps the 
tural poor will try to enter the cities. With access to grain on the free market, 
they may fill the urban centers, creating new slums and new urban tensions. 
These changes may cause central leaders not only to slow down the process 
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of change but to try to turn back the clock. The second side of the peasant, 
jealous of other people's prosperity and fearful of increasing income dispari- 
ties, may serve as a tallying point for a new campaign through which the 
changes are squashed and bureaucratic control is reestablished in the coun- 
tryside. 

However, it will not be easy to put the genie back in the bottle. Even with 
all the above-mentioned limits to reform, only a new “class struggle” cam- 
paign can stop the continuation of gradual change. The introduction of the 
system of responsibility in the countryside has propelled China towards a 
more fluid economic, social, and political order whose final resting place is 
impossible to predict. All signs, however, suggest that the changes will be 
for the better. 
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Lying between the giant Asian mainland states of China 
and the Soviet Union to the north and the warm waters of the Indian Ocean 
to the south is a broad band of states experiencing intense domestic and in 
some cases external historic pressures. From the Horn of Africa and the Gulf 
in the west to the ASEAN states in the southeast, only a few have well- 
established political processes for orderly political change; Ethiopia and Iran, 
to name two, know the hurricanes of revolution. In the Gulf, most have been 
blessed (or cursed) by a surge of riches no other peoples in history have 
achieved, except by military conquest. India and Pakistan, the most popu- 
lous, struggle with problems of poverty and inequity. Ancient local rivalries 
are played out sometimes with the most modern weapons. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union warily watch each other as they compete in this 
area and contribute, for reasons of their own, advice, economic and military 
resources, diplomatic backing, and other forms of political support—or 
disturbance. Their competition may harm or help the regional states, and it 
could lead them both into serious confrontations that could get out of hand. 

This article discusses features of recent U.S.-Soviet relations across this 
sprawling area. It first recalls Soviet initiatives affecting the area that finally 
precipitated a substantial American response. It then touches on changes 
that appear to be occurring as a result of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
Identifying liabilities of this superpower competition, it considers areas of 
common or parallel interests the superpowers share. It finally suggests an 
old-fashioned diplomatic bargain or deal which might reduce the risks to 
peace implicit in their competition in the area. 

There was a time when U.S.-Soviet relations in Southern Asia and the 
Indian Ocean could be considered apart from issues of the “central balance” 
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between the superpowers. Indeed, analysts in both countries used to make a 
rather sharp distinction between the two. Developments in the Indian Ocean 
area, in effect, were considered to be essentially derivative of the more vital 
interests of both states elsewhere. Accordingly, concern for issues of the 
“central balance” existed on one plane while developments in South Asia 
and the Indian Ocean, part of “north-south” relations, could run their course 
without affecting more important issues of “east-west” relations. But 
changes during the past decade have rendered that compartmentalized ap- 
proach to U.S.-Soviet relations obsolete. l 

Three major developments have shaped the environment of U.S.-Soviet 
relations in the area. First, even as Washington’s spending for the Vietnam 
war declined with the decision to withdraw from that enterprise, American 
spending on strategic systems in real terms did not return to the levels 
reached in the Kennedy years. American innovation and qualitative improve- 
ments continued, however, and Moscow was more impressed by these than 
by self-imposed U.S. limitations on delivery vehicles. For their part, since the 
Soviets were five to seven years behind the U.S. in their weapons develop- 
ment cycle, their game of “catch up” was intensified. 

In itself, this might not have provoked more than a modest increase in the 
U.S. defense budget had there not been a series of other events, some 
preceding Carter’s inauguration, and two major events during his tenure, 
which provoked a strong American reaction. Soviet support for Cuban troop 
intervention in Angola in the early 1970s, active and well-known Soviet 
support for South Yemen’s efforts to disrupt the Sultanate of Oman at the 
strategically sensitive Strait of Hormuz, and the establishment of Soviet 
naval and air facilities in Aden and on Ethiopia’s Dalach Island had a certain 
consistency to them. More important, the surge of naval, weapons, and 
` Cuban assistance to Ethiopia in 1978 to help sustain the Mengistu govern- 
ment gave Moscow access to, and substantial influence in, one of Africa’s 
most important countries. On top of these developments, the collapse of the 
Shah in Iran, to which it should be said Moscow made little if any contribu- 
tion, greatly intensified American anxieties. But the most dramatic and wor- 
risome of all came from the Soviet military occupation of Afghanistan. 

Regardless of whether it was motivated by the intention to retain “defen- 
sively” (but forcefully) a new addition to the “scientific socialist” fraternity, 
or to prevent what they feared would be an anti-Soviet regime coming to 
power in Kabul, or whether it was one more instance of Russian expansion- 
ism from Central Asia, this move altered the geostrategic situation in South- 
ern Asia. It not only broke longstanding international conventions regarding 
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the neutrality of Afghanistan, it continues to be sustained against the vigor- 
ous popular nationalist opposition of the Afghan people. Everyone knows it 
was not foreign help that started the resistance, and it is not foreign help that 
keeps it alive. The persisting guerrilla struggle of the freedom fighters and 
3--3.5 million refugees who prefer exile to a return home bear witness to the 
intense opposition against the Soviet effort to impose the Karmal regime 
and the kind of society it stands for on the Afghan people. Afghanistan's 
Asian neighbors see the Karmal regime as having come in the baggage train 
of the Soviet armies which, according to Moscow, were invited in, but by a 
regime that had seized power in a bloody coup d’état and had lost all 
legitimacy by the time it asked for help. In three years of fighting, the regime 
has made no progress at all toward improved legitimacy within Afghanistan, 
and precious little abroad. 

The original Soviet move and persisting efforts to defeat the freedom 
fighters gravely increased anxieties in the countries of Southwest and South 
Asia, and as a result have been producing significant changes in relationships 
within the region. And it has severely damaged if not destroyed the Soviet 

. Union's reputation as the defender of the independence of small states. 

Accordingly, developments in Aftica and South Asia contributed to in- 
creasing American suspicions that what Washington considered their own 
restraint consistent with “detente” appeared to invite Soviet advances wher- 
ever opportunity beckoned. In Southeast Asia, moreover, vigorous Soviet 
support for Vietnam permits Hanoi to consolidate its imperial rule over 
Kampuchea. Indeed, this case looks structurally much like an earlier Soviet 
involvement in Somalia. In exchange for Soviet access to a new military 
facility, military equipment and economic support is provided in such quan- 
tities at least to invite, and in Hanoi's case to sustain, a client's aggressive 
military action against its neighbor. No one has a good thing to say about 
the ghastly Pol Pot regime; but no one either is prepared to confer legitima- 
cy on Vietnam’s attempts to incorporate Kampuchea into the Vietnamese 
realm. Nor are the states of ASEAN reassured to see the Soviet Union's 
continuing support for Hanoi’s imperial effort. 

These Soviet initiatives, taken together, evoked in many American minds 
an eerie echo of George Kennan’s 1948 interpretation of “the sources of 
Soviet conduct.” During the optimistic days of detente, many had come to 
believe that view had been too one-sided, if not downright unfair. However, 
what looked very much like a new wave of Soviet adventurism might in fact 
be an accurate reflection of Moscow’s new sense of safe possibilities now 
that it had achieved a form of strategic parity. If Soviet actions beyond the 
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Soviet realm spoke more loudly of Soviet intentions than the more concilia- 
tory words of the Brezhnev era, then U.S.-Soviet relations were in for a 
difficult period. 

This provoked a strong response. It lent plausibility to some of the Rea- 
gan administration’s early rhetoric. It strengthened the hand of America’s 
hawks. And the combination of new Soviet strategic weapons systems being 
deployed in Europe, particularly the SS-20s, and the developments in Africa, 
Afghanistan, and Kampuchea together provided a good deal of public justi- 
fication for increases in the U.S. defense budget. . 

These cumulative signs of a new, more activist, phase in Soviet policy and 
capability, taken together with the collapse of the Shah, help explain the 
American effort to enhance the Rapid Deployment Force, to seek access to 
military facilities in Southwest Asia, to organize air surveillance, and to 
improve the facilities on Diego Garcia. Together, they have also led observ- 
ers to stress the conflicts of interest between the superpowers rather than to 
seek out and build upon the interests they may possibly share. Before dis- 
cussing these latter interests, however, we shall first make a brief tour d'hori- 
zon of the Indian Ocean littoral to see what changes these developments 
have brought about. 

The northwest quadrant of the Indian Ocean is vital to the United States, 
and the Shah’s collapse has rendered it an area of particularly sensitive 
American concern. The fact that OPEC is currently having difficulties in 
defending its prices does not devalue the importance to the Western Europe- 
an allies of the U.S., to Japan, and to the U.S. itself of assured access to the 
oil of the Gulf. Even if higher prices led to discoveries of oil elsewhere, 
which reduces the non-Communist world’s dependence on the Gulf, it will 
remain a vital area to the U.S., western Europe, and Japan until they find 
alternative sources of energy at comparable prices and higher reliability. And 
so will the sea lanes carrying the oil from Hormuz through the Malacca 
Straits to Japan and up through Suez and the Mediterranean to western 
Europe. What happens in the Gulf, therefore, is as consequential to Ameri- 
can perceptions of the “central balance” as any other area outside western 
Europe and Japan. Any changes in the Gulf area that affect this broadened 
conception of “the central balance” are likely to provoke strong reactions. 

At the same time, the Jraq-Iran war drags on without apparent end. That 
miserable conflict was not encouraged by either Moscow or Washington. It 
distracted the Middle East from the Arab-Israel conflict; it tempted Israel to 
its aggression into Lebanon (against strong American urging), and contribut- 
ed to the remarkable silence of the Arab states while Israel dispersed the 
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PLO. It also complicated Soviet and American policy toward both Iraq and 
Iran. Moscow has hesitated to support its former friend Iraq for fear of 
alienating a possibly friendly future post-Khomeini Iran, while the U.S. was 
cautious in going along with Saudi support for Iraq for the same reason. 
Here is an instance where American and Soviet policies may have followed 
closely parallel lines, at least for a time; for exactly the same reason. 

The Iran-Iraq war has had one useful by-product: it has allowed scope to 
the states of the Gulf to shape the Gulf Cooperation Council. The Council 
draws these small states together in a way that would have been inconceiv- 
able before either the Soviet entry into Afghanistan or the Iraqi initiative 
against its northern neighbor Iran. While the local “big boys”"—Iran and 
Iraq—are distracted by their quarrel, the small states concert their efforts. 
The Saudis seek to play a low-key, helpful role. At the same time, Saudi and 
Gulf state anxieties lead them to seek closer working relations with the 
Americans, while still retaining a visible distance for public purposes. 

In the subcontinent, it has been difficult to see clearly just how judgments 
have been changing as a result of Soviet troops now being at the Khyber. 
There was a moment at the outset when it looked as if the government of 
India preferred a secular Soviet occupation of Afghanistan to the possibility 
of a zealous Islamic regime that might excite Muslims in Pakistan and 
subsequently in India itself. And Kautiliya had long advised that to have a 
friend on the opposite side of one’s principal enemy was the best of all 
possible situations. 

But it is gradually dawning on increasing numbers of Indian publicists 
and officials that to have the Soviets on the Khyber has profoundly changed 
the geostrategic environment of the subcontinent in ways not favorable to 
India’s long-term interests. After all, the government of India has long held 
that the superpowers should stay away from the subcontinent and the Indian 
Ocean. Earlier they used to worry about the American presence. Initially, 
they had feared that America’s proposed military assistance to Pakistan after 
the Soviet invasion would mean a return to the U.S.-Pakistan intimacy of the 
1950s. But both Washington and Islamabad worked out a far more appro- 
priate relationship that fully accommodated Pakistan’s desire for assistance 
while affirming its full diplomatic and political independence. The Islamic 
states of the Middle East were also ready to help generously, thereby making 
it possible for Islamabad to improve its position without becoming finan- 
cially beholden to Washington. 

Washington's “handshake rather than an embrace” for Islamabad, in turn, 
has reassured India that Washington is not the principal threat to subconti- 
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nental independence it once seemed. Indeed, now ‘they have a much larger 
and much nearer superpower at the very gates of the subcontinent. 

Mrs. Gandhi's visit to Washington in July 1982 left a clear impression 
that India now seeks more sophisticated and diversified relationships with 
outside powers than it used to. Even the recent American development of 
Diego Garcia has been far less criticized. Rarely before have India and 
Pakistan been so quietly—and effectively—consulting together. It is most 
unusual that both India and Pakistan should acquiesce so comfortably: in 
each one’s closer relationship with the United States. There is a growing 
sense that the security of the subcontinent requires collaboration of a new 
kind between the two former opponents. And without fanfare, such a 
change is taking place before our eyes, though as usual in the subcontinent, 
the changes are subtle and often not admitted in so many words, 

Further east, in Thailand, we also find a quiet change taking place. Fol- 
lowing the U.S. debacle in Vietnam, the government of Thailand was happy 
to see American military installations quickly removed; Thailand sought 
improved relationships with Moscow and opened diplomatic relations with 
Beijing. More recently, however, Thailand has again been seeking support 
from the U.S. and even accepts assistance from China as a result of the 
Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea and the new pressure that has brought 
on Thailand’s eastern frontier. Indeed, Thailand sees itself as directly threat- 
ened by the Vietnamese. 

But more consequential, the ASEAN states have drawn more closely 
together; they now deal with more problems in a concerted way than any of 
us would have imagined ten years ago. It has not required American initia- 
tive for the ASEAN states to lobby successfully at the UN against the 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea. In 1981, it will be recalled, 77 
countries voted to continue to seat the representative of Democratic Kam- 
puchea at the General Assembly, however repellent that government had 
acted when in full control of its country. And in 1982, 90 countries—80% of 
the nonaligned movement—took the same position. Indeed, it should be 
obvious that in Kampuchea the Khmer people do not want to be dominated 
by their communist neighbors (nor, of course, do they want Pol Pot back). 

While Moscow appears to support the Vietnamese occupation of Kam- 
puchea and backs the Heng Samrin government, the U.S. goes along with 
ASEAN's opposition to Samrin and supports the U.N. resolutions to seat 
the successor to Pol Pot. ASEAN members have sought support for the 
broader Kampuchean coalition leaded by Prince Sihanouk. Washington also 
favors that solution should it gain coherence. 
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Even though the states of ASEAN are not entirely agreed on how to deal 
with the Vietnamese, there is a growing tendency for their differences to 
diminish. They consult on internal security; they concert their diplomatic 
positions. Indonesia and Malaysia, somewhat more fearful of China because 
of Chinese activities in the 1940s and 1950s, are nevertheless shifting their 
positions in deference to ASEAN solidarity and the Thai sense of direct 
threat on their eastern frontier. Such accommodation to each other's anxi- 
eties is new in ASEAN, and directly attributable to Vietnamese hegemonism 
in Kampuchea. Moreover, the Philippines and Singapore, though protected 
by water from a direct Vietnamese threat, are anxious because of the rising 
visibility of Soviet power, using facilities in Vietnam for naval support and in 
air reconnaisance over the South China Sea. 

In sum, Soviet activities during the past five to eight years in the Horn of 
Africa and Southwest Asia, in South Asia and Southeast Asia, are drawing 
together the states of the region. And these states again seek U.S. assistance 
in a way one would not have predicted in the aftermath of the American 
debacle in Vietnam. 

Two other areas of policy deserve notice. The first concerns naval activity. 
It will be recalled that as the U.S. and the Soviet Union were attempting to 
reach a basis for negotiating a mutually agreed self-restraint in naval deploy- 
ments in the Indian Ocean, they ran into difficult definitional problems at 
the very time that history, so to speak, imposed its own imperatives. What 
were to be considered the outer margins of the Indian Ocean proved hard to 
define. But more importantly, there was no agreement on how to treat land- 
based air capability the Soviets might deploy from facilities on the shore of 
the Indian Ocean. The latter question became all the more consequential to 
the Americans as the Soviet Union moved its forces into Afghanistan, alter- 
ing the geostrategic situation in the Gulf and South Asia and bringing their 
fighter aircraft within reach of the Strait of Hormuz. It was no doubt reason- 
able for the Soviets to have feared American use of the Indian Ocean as a 
hiding place for submarines capable of launching nuclear tipped ICBM's 
into Soviet Central Asia, although this has not been part of American policy. 
But it was also equally reasonable for purposes of mutually agreed self- 
restraint for the Americans to seek a way to count in the balance the weight 
of Soviet land-based aircraft. In addition, the presence of manifest Soviet air 
capability north of Afghanistan and Iran casts a shadow over Southwest and 
South Asia that no amount of naval carrier-based air power from half way 
around the world could be expected to match for any length of time. 

As these difficult conundrums were being puzzled over, developments in 
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Ethiopia in 1977 offered Moscow an opportunity it could not resist, and a 
substantial naval flotilla plus heavy air reenforcements brought 12,000 Cu- 
bans and substantial military supplies to the help of Mengistu. Consequent- 
ly, there was a breakdown in the naval limitation conversations and within a 
year the taking of American hostages in Iran provoked an increase in U.S. 
naval activity. For a period, the United States kept two carrier task forces in 
the area off the Arabian Sea, but in 1982 dropped back to one. 

An additional consideration concerns efforts of the littoral states to de- 
clare the Indian Ocean a Zone of Peace (IOZP). Exactly what that would 
entail has not been defined with precision, but at the least.it would mean that 
outside powers—including the superpowers, but also France, Britain, and 
some day China—would presumably be called upon to abstain from using 
the Indian Ocean at their complete free will. There would, in other words, be . 
some understood inhibitions on non-littoral powers’ naval activities; a “code 
of conduct” for outside states was mentioned. To be sure, the regional states 
are by no means agreed on its terms. The Pakistanis, more worried about 
Indian nuclear capability than the naval threat from outside the region, have 
proposed instead a Nuclear Free Zone of Peace. Small states in the area are 
not sure they would prefer the predominance of one or another local nayal 
power, such as India, to a more balanced regime of several navies at the same 
time. In any event, in pursuit of some such restraints, the bulk of the states in 
the region appeared ready to follow Mrs. Bandaranaike’s initiative and 
pressed for the IOZP. The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean seeks to monitor the activities of the powers and consults periodically 
with an eye to specifying and implementing some aspects of these ideas. 

For several years the U.S. and other outside powers, including the Soviet 
Union, were unenthusiastic about the Ad Hoc Committee, seeing it as inap- 
propriately limiting the traditional right of “freedom of the seas.” But more 
recently, after the Soviets were ejected from Berbera in Somalia and estab- 
lished themselves in Ethiopia instead, and as American naval activity in- 
creased following the taking of hostages in Iran and the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan, the Soviet Union has seen advantages in joining the consul- 
tations. The U.S. remains reluctant to participate in the Ad Hoc Committee's 
work since, as yet, the committee has not considered it appropriate to take 
up the problem of land-based forces, such as the Soviet troops and air power 
in Afghanistan. Until such time as the littoral states are willing to grapple 
realistically with that problem, the Americans are not likely to take the Ad 
Hoc Committee very seriously. In the meantime, however, Moscow may 
make temporary symbolic gains as a result of the negative American posi- 
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tion, which will no doubt increase the impatience of those littoral states who 
do take it seriously. 

These two issues underline the difficulty of both superpowers finding a 
basis for agreement on how to deal with the obvious geographical and 
strategic asymmetries in the area. One of them appears to stress the gains to 
be made from a newly achieved strategic parity while the other perceives a 
growing threat to the independence and freedom of choice open to the 
states washed by the Indian Ocean, which has always been thought to be in 
America’s interest. 

Looked at in this way, the area has often been seen in the light of mutually 
competitive superpower interests. And our discussion thus far has stressed 
that perspective. But as so often is the case in the international system, 
contending powers also share certain interests in common. If both states 
stress the interests they share, they might find life less risky and the fruits of 
cooperation worthwhile. 

For instance, both superpowers want to be sure of free naval movements 
through the Indian Ocean and the narrow chokepoints at Bab el Mandeb 
and Suez in the west and the Malacca, Sunda, or Lombak Straits in the east. 
Moscow needs this assurance so that goods can pass more cheaply and 
reliably by sea from western Russia to the Pacific coast than by the hard- 
pressed rail lines and so that Soviet naval forces can be transferred from the 
European to the Pacific sector. And the U.S. and its associates require it for 
the movement of petroleum and other raw and semi-processed materials 
through the area, and particularly energy originating in the northwest quad- 
fant. 

Second, we should also remember that as the superpowers become in- 
volved more deeply with specific states, these can, in their turn, misuse the 
superpowers. Indeed, as the level of tension between the superpowers in- 
creases, the opportunities for their regional associates (some would say “their 
clients”) to misuse them commensurately improve. Indeed, some years ago 
there was nothing more disturbing to the nonaligned than the fear of the 
“superpower condominium” that detente seemed to imply; their influence 
on both considerably declined. As the superpowers compete against each 
other once more, their influence in bilateral relations in the area tends to 
decline. Economic assistance is used for purposes they do not approve of; 
but because of superpower competition (as well as bureaucratic sclerosis or, 
in the case of Israel, domestic politics), the superpowers do not cut back. 
There are numerous examples of how superpower military assistance is used 
in ways that may well run counter to the patron’s interests; yet the superpow- 
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ers do not slow down their transfers for fear the other superpower will take 
advantage of the patron’s efforts to influence its client’s policies. 

1. Siad Barre’s adventurism with military equipment provided by Moscow 
upset long-standing arrangements in the Ogaden. To be sure, that gave 
Moscow an opportunity to use the administration’s inept handling of Men- 
gistu's problems to gain influence in Ethiopia. But thereby Moscow lost 
Berbera and put itself in the wrong with the Arabs for supporting Addis 
Ababa as it repressed Eritrean independence. And Castro does not seem to 
want his 12,000 troops brought home—better to have Moscow support 
them at a safe distance than cope with them at home. 

2. Israel used American equipment to move into Lebanon to balance Syria 
and expel the PLO despite strong American advice to the contrary. 

3. Iraq used military equipment provided by Moscow to take on the 
Iranians, precipitating a regional conflict greatly complicating Moscow's 
relationships with Teheran. l 

4. Pakistan used the military equipment provided by the United States in 

an abortive attempt to reignite the Kashmir dispute in 1965, thereby compli- 
cating Washington's relationship with India. 
_ 5. India used its army, equipped largely by Moscow, to effect the libera- 
tion of Bangladesh (and the partition of Pakistan), a step that threatened to 
bring Moscow and Washington into a confrontation over Bangladesh dur- 
ing the Nixon administration. 

6. Libya used huge quantities of military equipment (to be sure, sold by 
Moscow mainly for needed hard currency) to involve itself in Chad, a step 
that brought the French back to active involvement in that part of Africa. 

7. And in Afghanistan, the Soview response to a client's weakness has it 
bogged down and has turned the whole Muslim world and the most of the 
nonaligned powers against it. 

In addition, both superpowers oppose nuclear proliferation among 
LDC's. But in the intensified competition since the decline of detente, one 
or the other may loosen its restraint in the name of maintaining working 
relations with its respective clients. Moreover, the superpowers cannot count 
on their local associates for very much. After all, Egypt expelled its Soviet 
patrons and the Iranians expelled the Americans. Both superpowers had 
sunk huge amounts of resources, with substantial diplomatic support as 
well, with little end result except resentment. The clients can take their 
patrons for a ride, as patrons can do for clients. 

Not only are clients often a burden and also unreliable, but they can 
frequently involve major powers in dangerous. confrontations. No one 
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should forget 1973, when Soviet support for Egypt and American support 
for Israel brought both superpowers to the point of direct nuclear confronta- 
tion as a result of the political desperation of one’s client and the military 
prowess and uncontrollability of the other's. 

Moreover, students of diplomatic history recall that World War I began 
as a result of minor events in distant areas which drew the major European 
powers to the support of their respective clients. Neither of the original 
contending parties in the Balkans could conceivably, in themselves, have 
affected the then-existing central balance. But all the major parties came to 
believe that minor shifts in the balance that might occur in that distant 
Balkan peninsula carried implications of more serious shifts in the balance 
between those great alliances elsewhere. No one dared to be constrained for 
fear the other would take advantage of that self-restraint. And as a result, the 
major parties were dragged into conflict with each other, not so much 
against their will, as against their better judgment. 

To be sure, this analogy is by no means perfect. But it represents a 
cautionary tale, as we reflect on how to deal with differences between the 
superpowers resulting from their dependence upon small states that, in a 
geopolitical sense, lie between them. A dispute between any two of their 
respective associates (or “clients”) could always lead to a major confronta- 
tion between them if each stood firmly by their “client.” But if in the name 
of avoiding superpower confrontation, they abandon a client in a crisis, they 
will be losing credibility in the eyes of other associates on whom they may 
have ‘come to depend for military facilities or other diplomatic or political 
services. In the future they may not always be so lucky as were Kissinger and 
Brezhnev in 1973 toward the end of the Egyptian-Israeli war. 

Is there not some kind of diplomatic bargain which might ease differ- 
ences between the superpowers? Might they, for example, explore some 
form of “neutralization” of at least part of the region, on the analogy of the 
Austrian peace treaty? This could include (a) withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan, where they have no accepted legitimacy and are sources 
of grave anxiety to Afghanistan’s neighbors; (b) some arrangement assuring 
Moscow that this quarrelsome area will not be used against it by the U.S. or 
its friends; and (c) agreement that the domestic political forces in Afghani- 
stan will be allowed to play themselves out without interference from out- 
side. 

On its part, the U.S. needs reassurance that political changes in the 
Gulf—an area of truly vital concern for the United States, Japan, and west- 
ern Europe—will not be either promoted or taken advantage of by Moscow. 
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After all, Western states generally refrained from taking advantage of Mos- 
cow's deep political troubles in Hungary and Czechoslovakia in the 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s, and in Poland prior to the “solidarity crisis” of 1981/82. 
Moscow conceivably could commit itself to equal restraint in an area of 
analogous priority for the West. As a counterpart, Moscow may want reas- 
surance that the RDF is for deterrence and defensive action in the region of 
the Gulf, and not part of a bolder, aggressive design more in line with Soviet 
worries. 

Military adventurism by the small regional associates of the superpowers 
can be a source of real instability in the area and a danger to Moscow and 
Washington. Might they not agree, for instance, that neither superpower 
would support the use of a client’s military forces outside its own frontiers? 
That would call for reduced U.S. support for Israel in such campaigns as in 
Lebanon, and a reduced Soviet support for Vietnam in Kampuchea. 

Perhaps such a negotiated understanding is a fantasy of old-fashioned 
diplomatic bargaining, feasible at a time when most major participants con- 
sidered the state system inherently legitimate. Given the present state of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, it is clearly highly implausible. How could persuasive 
and verifiable commitments be exchanged? In both capitals, there are those 
who would consider such a negotiated deal unthinkable. For the hawks in 
Moscow, it would represent giving up some of the prerogatives, so dearly 
bought, of having finally achieved strategic parity with the historic oppo- 
nent. In today’s Washington, many would dismiss out of hand the idea that 
one could reach serious agreements with Moscow on such maiters. And 
there is always Moscow’s fascination with developing clandestine political 
“assets” that are difficult enough to uncover and even mote difficult to 
demonstrate. But is it entirely inconceivable that both superpowers might 
conclude that because certain areas are more important than others, some 
such understandings about this area might be worth exploring? 

In this region, at least, a mutually agreed upon discipline of each super- 
power’s untrammeled right to do what it wished, if it could be agreed and 
adhered to, would be good for both. And it would give the people of the 
area greater scope to shape their own political destiny without interference. 
The time may not be right for such understandings in 1983. But the possibil- 
ity of a mutually advantageous understanding should not be entirely out of 
mind. , 





ASSERTIVE NATIONALISM IN 
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Being patriots, we do not tolerate any encroachment on China's 
national dignity or interests. ... In the thirty-three years since the 
founding of our People’s Republic, we have shown the world by 
deeds that China never attaches itself to any big power or group of 
powers, and never yields to pressure from any big power. . ‘i. Having 
suffered aggression and oppression for over a century, the Chinese 
people will never again allow themselves to be humiliated as they were 
before, nor will they subject other nations to such humiliation. (em- 
phasis added)—-Hu Yaobang to the Twelfth Congress of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, September 1, 1982! 


Independence and self-reliance have always been and will forever be 
our basic stand. We Chinese people value our friendship and coop- 
eration with other countries and peoples. We value even more our 
hard-won independence and sovereign rights. No foreign country can 
expect China to be its vassal or expect it to swallow any bitter fruit 
detrimental to its own interests. (emphasis added)—Deng Xiaoping to 
the Twelfth Congress of the CCP, September 1, 1982? 


Nineteen eighty-two was an important year for the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (PRC) in domestic politics, as confirmed by the 
Twelfth Party Congress of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Changes in 
personnel and policies that had been in process or anticipated since the 
previous congress were, without major exception, ratified at this meeting. 
Nineteen eighty-two also marked an important year in Chinese foreign poli- 
cy. Sino-Soviet people-to-people relations improved, followed by “consulta- 
tions” at the deputy foreign minister level, the first such exchange since the 
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Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979.4 Meanwhile, Sino-American rela- 
tions worsened as differences over U.S. arms sales to Taiwan threatened to 
reduce diplomatic representation in the two capitals.» Prolonged negotia- 
tions culminated in the joint communique of August 17, 1982, but diver- 
gent interpretations in Beijing and Washington immediately thereafter trig- 
gered renewed acrimony. 

Specific domestic and foreign policies aside, a major change of attitude in 
the framing of foreign policy, at least as articulated publicly, emerged at the 
Twelfth Party Congress. Encapsulated in the above quotations from CCP 
Secretary General Hu Yaobang and Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, this atti- 
tude may best be characterized as assertive nationalism. Its rhetorical refer- 
ents include a reminder of China’s pre-1949 “century of shame and humilia- 
tion,” a revision of post-1949 history that substitutes “independence and 
self-reliance” for the first decade of the highly dependent alliance with 
Moscow (‘China never attaches itself to any big power”), and an emotion- 
laden pledge never “to be humiliated as before” or “to swallow any bitter 
fruit detrimental to its own interests.” Finally, the subject is “the Chinese 
people” as well as “China.” 

The real world referents for implementation of this attitude included 
Japan, in reaction to Tokyo's planned revision of textbooks concerning 
Japanese aggression and expansionism, the United States, mainly with refer- 
ence to Taiwan but subsequently also the defection of Hu Na; and Great 
Britain, in connection with Prime Minister Thatcher’s visit and later remarks 
on the future of Hong Kong. Examination of selected statements on these 
issues provides a basis for assessing the degree to which this assertive nation- 
alism, particularly as transmitted in the domestic media, may serve to cue 
bureaucratic behavior in foreign relations and more generally to indoctrinate 
Chinese public opinion with suspicion of, if not actual resentment toward, 
foreign governments. 

Several qualifications to this study must be acknowledged at the outset. 
First, it is difficult to isolate a general characteristic from specific policy 
` issues. Each situation contains its own action-reaction syndrome, often 
evolving over years of interaction. Second, not all rhetoric is centrally con- 
trolled or authorized. Individual authors and isolated statements cannot 
always be attributed to leadership direction. Third, the constraints of time 
and available documentation limit the span of material under examination. 
Only a rigorous quantitative content analysis of a dozen or so key journals 
and newspapers could adequately test the hypothesis featured herein. 
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To cope with these problems, a relatively simple but minimally adequate 
approach has been adopted. Main attention is given to domestic media 
output where the primary audience is Chinese, not foreign. Where a particu- 
lar item, such as a high-level interview with foreign correspondents is cited, 

` the justification lies in its own probable inclusion in the widely circulated, 
although officially restricted, Reference News (Cankao Xiaoxi). By concentrat- 
ing on domestic output, it is possible to reduce the role of international 
bargaining or signaling in commentary on a foreign relationship. In some 
cases, such as the Japanese textbook revision concerning Japan's invasion of 
China, the matter could have been handled wholly in diplomatic channels 
had the regime not chosen to inform, much less arouse, its own populace. 

In addition, emotional referents, such as “the Chinese people,” “humilia- 
tion,” and “feelings,” transcend the more impersonal terms of “China” and 
“protests.” Highly suggestive in this regard was a change in phraseology 
attached to the exchange of diplomatic recognition. First manifest with the 
establishment of relations with Angola on January 14, 1983, the new lan- 
guage reappeared in the exchange of recognition with the Ivory Coast on 
March 1, 1983. Whereas previously the PRC was “the sole legal government 
of China,” it now was acknowledged to be “the sole legal government of the 
entire Chinese people.”6 When queried about the change, an official ex- 
plained it with reference to Hong Kong and Taiwan.’ The implications both 
at home and abroad, however, could be more far-reaching, in particular with 
regard to the Overseas Chinese. 

Finally, only authoritative articles, editorials, and statements are cited for 
specific quotation, while the general content of Renmin Ribao is surveyed 
with respect to the Japanese textbook controversy. Although not every quo- 
tation may have been reviewed at a higher level, the status of such person- 
ages as Wang Bingnan, President of the Chinese People’s Association for 
Friendship with Foreign Countries (CPAFFC), justifies identifying them with 
official policy. 

Conceptually, it may be argued that insistence on an “independent for- 
eign policy,” so ritualistically reiterated by Chinese spokesmen and media, is 
sufficient explanation and justification for whatever rhetoric or position is 
taken with regard to such major powers as the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States. To some extent this is obviously true. However, an assertive 
nationalism goes beyond this to introduce an emotional and hostile tone to 
relationships which are posited as historically and fundamentally antagonis- 
tic, the implications of which we can consider after reviewing the evidence. 
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Assertive Nationalism cum Independent 
Foreign Policy 

Wang Bingnan addressed “China’s Independent Foreign Policy” over Bei- 
jing Radio in an all-embracing review of foreign relations since the 1840s, 
with special attention to major recent and prospective developments. After 
citing the affirmation of an independent foreign policy in the new PRC 
Constitution and Hu’s Twelfth Congress address, Wang noted, “The history 
of China’s foreign relations in the one hundred years before liberation was a 
history of suffering, of humiliation and aggression.” Through “unequal trea- 
ties ... China ceded territory, paid indemnities and gave many political and 
economic privileges to capitalist countries” who “also fattened themselves 
on the Chinese working people’s sweat and toil.” . 

After a standard summary of the 19th and early 20th century “struggles,” 
Wang declared, “Since the birth of New China we have achieved national 
liberation and independence and freed ourselves from past humiliation. The 
Chinese nation has stood up on an equal basis with other nations in the 
world. It is no longer a nation insulted by others.” Following an initial 
reference to Mao Zedong, Wang stated, “China’s affairs must be managed 
and handled by [the] Chinese people and we must not tolerate any foreign 
interference. ... International aid is an important factor but we must not 
have any notion of relying on others.” Rephrasing this as “two primary 
distinguishing features” of PRC foreign policy, Wang cited as “first ... we 
are not afraid of any foreign pressure and interference and under no circum- 
stance will we attach ourselves to the foreign policy of any other country. In 
other words, we do not dance to any other country’s tune. . . . Second . . . our 
foreign policy follows a long-term strategy and is definitely not swayed by 
any international expediency or by anybody’s instigation or provocation.” 

Wang chose Sino-U.S. relations to demonstrate these two points, stating: 


As everyone knows, not long after the birth of New China, U.S. imperialism 
started a war of aggression against Korea and pushed the war to the banks of the 
Yalu River in an attempt to strangle New China in its cradle. Nevertheless, China 
was not intimidated by the aggressors’ arrogance. It resolutely dispatched its sons 
and daughters—the Chinese People’s Volunteers—to fight alongside the Korean 
people and defeated the insufferably arrogant U.S. imperialism. (emphasis add- 
ed} 


This attribution of motive to President Truman’s decision in the fall of 1950, 
however it may have been perceived in Beijing at the time, flies in the face of 
history as amply available in documents and analysis.” It echoes themes 
prominent in children’s cartoon booklets on the Korean War published 
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down to 1975, especially in Shanghai, but absent since the death of Mao and _ 
the fall of the “Gang of Four.”!° Coming on the eve of Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s visit to China, this analysis did little to promote friendship 
with the United States, in spite of Wang’s official position as head of the 
CPAFFC. 

Wang then recalled the U.S. “blockade and embargo on New China” but 
noted that “we have restored and built our country from the ruins through 
self-reliance and hard struggle in spite of the blockade and pressure.” His 
omission of credit to the USSR for its assistance in this effort during the 
1949-59 decade was made more striking by his taking Sino-Soviet relations 
as the next example of China’s foreign policy. However, in a backhanded 
elliptical reference, Wang implicitly conceded the Soviet role when he stat- 
ed, “In an attempt to force China to dance to its tune, the Soviet Union 
during the Khrushchev period tore up contracts, withdrew their experts, 
discontinued aid to China and caused serious difficulties to China’s econom- 
ic construction.” He concluded this section by quoting Deng Xiaoping’s 
pithy rejection of “bitter fruit” at the Twelfth Party Congress. 


JAPAN: PAST AGGRESSION, FUTURE 

MILITARISM? 
In his address to the Twelfth Party Congress, Hu Yaobang alluded obliquely 
to the summer storm which had erupted over the revelation in the Japanese 
press that Tokyo’s Ministry of Education had tentatively approved a soften- 
ing of the language in textbooks referring to Japan’s invasion of China and 
its aggression in the Pacific. Hu’s presentation recalled the “one hundred 
years of modern history” when “Japanese militarists unleashed one war of 
aggression after another on China, inflicting colossal calamities on the Chi- 
nese people.” After noting that relations had improved over the previous 
decade, he then charged that “now some forces in Japan are whitewashing 
the past Japanese aggression against China and other East Asian countries 
and are carrying out activities for the revival of Japanese militarism. These 
dangerous developments cannot but put the people of China, Japan, and 
other countries sharply on the alert.”!! (emphasis added) 

Hu’s remarks, like those of Wang, came shortly before another foreign 
visit, that of Prime Minister Suzuki. Moreover, they followed a two-week 
press campaign in early August when every issue of Renmin Ribao contained 
at least one article recalling Japan's invasion of China, with many issues 
devoting nearly a half page to the topic.'? Gruesome photographs of be- 
headings and corpses, drawings of body piles, and harsh cartoons accompa- 
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nied several of the articles. Personal reminiscences of “the Nanjing massa- 
cre” and the war focused attention on the textbook controversy in vivid 
manner. 

To be sure, the media campaign included contemporary expressions of 
anti-militarist sentiment from various Japanese circles stressing, as did Hu, 
the “united front” of the two peoples against a revival of the past. However, 
the ominous implications of the controversy were communicated in uncom: 
promising fashion by Vice Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian on September 8 in 
response to Japanese proposals made two days earlier: 


Although there are still some ambiguous, unsatisfactory points about the con- 
crete measures proposed by the Japanese side to correct the mistakes, it is a step 
forward compared witli the explanations previously made. 


The Chinese Government has consistently maintained that whether the history of 
Japanese militarist aggression against China is recognized is a major question of 
principle in the relations between the two countries. The Japanese side tampered 
with this historical fact in the course of censoring the textbooks. The Chinese 
Government and people are justified in expressing their firm opposition. 


We will judge whether the Japanese side conscientiously corrects the mistakes in 
the textbooks by its concrete actions and their effects. We reserve our right to 
comment on this matter. We hope the Japanese Government will continue its 
efforts, respect historical facts, and keep its word in the interests of the continued 
development of Sino-Japanese relations.!4 


Unlike Wang Bingnan’s allegation that aggressive intent toward China 
motivated U.S. policy in the Korean War, nothing in the official statements 
or media campaign recalling Japan’s past behavior distorted history. If any- 
thing, the words and pictures vastly understated the actual death and de- 
struction suffered thereby. Nevertheless, like Wang's account, the emotional 
content of this approach together with the linkage of past aggression to an 
alleged militaristic revival in Japan at present was deliberately designed to 
heighten negative images in Chinese domestic audiences. With the majority 
of that audience too young to have experienced such history first-hand, the 
potential internalization of such images could have a lasting impact. 


U.S. AND TAIWAN: HISTORY REPEATS? 

_ The most thoroughly researched and carefully written account of postwar 
U.S.-China policy ever printed in Renmin Ribao appeared July 13, 1982, 
coincident with the final negotiations on American arms sales to Taiwan 
which culminated in the joint communique of August 17, 1982. Entitled 
“U.S. Policy Toward Taiwan, 1948-50,” the essay drew exclusively on State 
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Department documents and the best of American historiography. The au- 
thor’s opening paragraph linked the past to the present in a suggestive 
manner: 


China and the U.S. have established diplomatic relations. However, the U.S. 
attitude toward Taiwan remains a hidden rock on the navigation route of Sino- 
U.S. relations which presents the ship with the danger of running aground at any 
time. Given these circumstances, a review of U.S. policymakers’ considerations 
over the question of Taiwan during the period between the end of 1948 and the 
first half of 1950 when the Chinese revolution was advancing victoriously may be 
of greater significance than just to provide lovers of history with some interesting 
materials. 


The author's “Brief Retrospect” began by alleging that “after the conclu- 
sion of its first unequal treaty with China, the Treaty of Wanghia (Wangxia), 
the United States began to covet Taiwan because the island had rich coal 
mines and its location on the route between California and Xiamen could 
serve as an ideal transfer station and supply depot for U.S. merchant ships.” 
Nearly a century later, “the Roosevelt administration intended to establish 
military bases in Taiwan after World War II.” Following the war, “While it 
[the U.S.] hoped that China would remain a superficially independent big 
nation with relative political and economic stability, it did not wish to see 
China truly independent and strong enough to free itself from dependence 
on the United States” and aimed to “make Taiwan serve U.S. strategic and 
economic interests.” 

With establishment of the PRC, Washington decided to “wait until the 
dust settles” on recognition but "its attitude toward Taiwan was quite anoth- 
er thing. It was from that time on that the United States sought to divide 
Taiwan from China’s mainland.” It “concocted the notion that the status of 
Taiwan had not been decided, using this as an excuse to justify its perfidious 
actions ... deemed itself free to go ahead with its attempts to carve up 
China’s territory.” 

Inter alia the author's historical account implicitly suggested an analogy 
to recent and present politics within the so-called strategic triangle: “Even in 
the mid-twentieth century they [the United States] did not regard China as a 
sovereign state but as a chip in its contention with the Soviet Union for 
spheres of influence. They regarded China’s territory as their property which 
they had the right to dispose of at will in disregard of the Chinese people’s 
will.” By the 1970s, “gone were the days when the U.S. could dominate the 
world, while New China had survived the U.S. blockade and encirclement 
and gone from strength to strength. Under such circumstances, some realis- 
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tic U.S. statesmen recognized the necessity to change their policy toward 
China,”15 ; 

But this did not resolve the Taiwan issue. Instead, “some U.S. politicians 
raised a hue and cry in the Congress which reminded one of the ‘Who lost 
China?’ debate of thirty years ago. As a result the “Taiwan Relations Act’ 
came into being.” At this point, the author's express or implied acceptance 
of pluralistic domestic and bureaucratic politics as explaining much, if not 
all, of U.S. policy totally disappeared in favor of a more Marxist and more 
malevolent analysis: 


Frankly speaking, the fact that there still remains a "Taiwan problem” in the 
telations between China and the United States is the consequence of imperialistic 
expansionist policy on the part of the United States. To China, it is the aftermath 
of the century-old history of being subject to foreign aggression and partition. It 
is inconceivable that the Chinese people, who have paid such high prices for the 
ending of national humiliation, would tolerate for long the continuation of such 

a state. But it és conceivable what a difficult situation the United States will find 

itself in if it clings to its policy which was already discredited in its heyday." 

(italics in original) 

The unusually widespread dissemination of this scholarly essay, originally 
published in a professional journal, via Renmin Ribao, Xinhua, and two issues 
of Beijing Review, together with its appearance just as the long controversy 
over U.S. arms sales to Taiwan was approaching a compromise agreement, 
presents it as a basic definition of how the Chinese people are meant to 
perceive and understand U.S. policy toward Taiwan and the PRC. While the 
essay does not foreclose the possibility of a change in Washington’s ap- 
proach to Beijing, it raises little hope of that eventuality. 

The contrast in this regard with the rhetoric of early 1979 is best illustrat- 
ed by Deng Xiaoping's exchange with Walter Cronkite on national televi- 
sion during Deng’s visit to the U.S. In response to Cronkite’s query as to 
“just what the principal dangers are to this continued euphoric honeymoon 
period between our two countries,” Deng replied, “I see no danger. The 
honeymoon will continue.”!7 While Deng doubtless foresaw trouble over 
Taiwan, he probably did not want to strike a discordant note during his 
triumphant tour. More important, he may have counted on a friendly Carter 
administration to manage the issue in a satisfactory manner. During the 
intensive and extensive Congressional debate over the Taiwan Relations Act, 
Beijing did not openly attack the pro-Taiwan deliberations nor did it reveal 
its final official protest over the Act’s passage./® Its only public response 
came on March 30, 1979, after the Act had passed the Congress but had not 
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yet been signed into law. Beijing Review carried the PRC protest of March 
16 warning that the bills then under consideration “constitute, in essence, an 
attempt to maintain to a certain extent the U.S.-Chiang ‘joint defense treaty,’ 
continue to interfere in China’s internal affairs, and give official status to 
future U.S.-Taiwan relations.” This was termed “unacceptable to the Chinese 
Government. If the bills are passed as they are worded now, and are signed 
into law, great harm will be done to the new relationship that has just been 
established between China and the United States.” 

Not until the inauguration of President Reagan did Bezjing Review carry a 
detailed critique of the Taiwan Relations Act, concluding that it “has be- 
come an obstacle to the development of relations between China and the 
United States. If implementation of the act ... is continued by the incoming 
U.S. administration, it will be going counter to the aspirations not only of 
the Chinese people but of the American people as well.”?° Hu, speaking 
within weeks of the August 1982 agreement in his address to the Twelfth 
CCP Congress, declared, “A cloud has all along hung over the relations 
between the two countries ... the Taiwan Relations Act ... contravenes the 
principles embodied in the joint communique on the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and it [the U.S.] has continued to sell arms to Taiwan, 
treating Taiwan as an independent political entity.”?! Whereas the initial 
commentary probably was provoked by candidate Reagan’s campaign 
pledges of August 1980 to honor the Act and indeed go beyond it by 
treating Taiwan “officially,” Hu’s allusion to “a cloud all along” and his 
attack on arms sales to Taiwan already agreed to in the August communique 
seems more appropriately explained in the context of assertive nationalism, 
symbolically characterized by Deng’s reference to “bitter fruit.” 


HU NA: INJURY AND INSULT? 

On February 7, 1983, Renmin Ribao prefaced the Xinhua commentary on 
Secretary Shultz’s visit to Beijing with a boldface abstract stating, “China 
attaches importance to Sino-U.S. relations. The issue now is the establish- 
ment of mutual trust.” In addition to citing “the chief obstacle of the Taiwan 
question” with reference to the August 17, 1982, communique and the 
Taiwan Relations Act, “the discriminatory and restrictive policies followed 
by the United States in economic and cultural relations with China are [also] 
detrimental to the development of Sino-U.S. relations.” ?? 

“Discrimination” and “restriction” in “economic relations” referred to 
long-standing problems arising from legislative limitations and bureaucratic 
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blockages on dual-use technology sales, and the more recent dispute over 
textile quotas for Chinese exports to the U.S. Linking these problems to the 
question of “mutual trust” implied that imputations of bad faith might 
follow were the U.S. to fail in meeting Chinese expectations and demands. 
An earlier commentary on the textile talks had claimed, “The United States 
has mistakenly thought that China has need of it; and instead of holding 
equal consultations in the talks, it has arrogantly attempted to impose its will 
on others, only demanding that China make big concessions without mak- 
ing any substantive concessions itself. The Chinese side absolutely cannot 
tolerate this arbitrary attitude.” 

The notion of China being perceived as in an inferior, dependent position 
by Washington’s “mistaken thought” and “arbitrary attitude” emerged more 
sharply in reaction to American newspaper opinion following the Shultz 
visit. He Jiang, a regular columnist whose “international jottings” appear in 
Renmin Ribao, twice attacked a Wall Street Journal editorial which had com- 
pared Taiwan's strategic importance with the mainland by saying that “20 
million birds in the hand are better than one billion birds in the bush.”?4 He 
linked this with a Los Angeles Times depiction of China as “a silent dog in the 
night” so far as U.S. global security interests were concerned. Alleging that 
“the moment U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz concluded his visit to 
China, a new trend appeared in U.S. media,” He declared: 


Perhaps these newspapers think that comparing China and the Chinese people, 
with whom the United States allegedly hopes to maintain friendly relations, to 
“birds” and “dogs” ... accords with the cultural, moral, traditional and strategic 
interests of the United States and is their own business. But these statements have 
at least revealed the deep-seated hostility of certain Americans toward China and 
the Chinese people. In the eyes of these people there is nothing more important in 
this world than U.S. national interests and other countries should subordinate 
their own interests to them. Since China and the Chinese people have actually 
refused to acknowledge this imperial “law,” they can only be associated with 
“birds” and “dogs.” 


For several years, the journalistic duel between the Wal Street Journal and 
Renmin Ribao has enlivened the pages of both periodicals, although it may 
not have enlightened their readership on the basic course of Sino-American 
relations. In this instance, He Jiang’s elevation of American editorial license, 
however ineptly implemented, to the level of national insult knowingly 
inflamed a sensitive nerve in the Chinese body politic wherein the personal- 
ized allusion to animals, particularly dogs, is a traditional expression of 
opprobrium. 
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Moreover, the editorialist was equated with U.S. official policy. Thus, 
He’s initial reaction claimed that 


circumstances forced the U.S. to establish diplomatic relations with China. But it 
will never let go of Taiwan, which it holds, because one bird in the hand is far 
better than a hundred birds in the bush. Perhaps one day these hundred birds in 
the bush may also fall into American hands! Such nineteenth century idiots can 
only utter colonialist nonsense.... This article of the Wall Street Journal repre- 
sents the thinking and practices of certain forces in the United States with regard 
to China. Does this not give food for thought to all Chinese on the mainland and 
Taiwan island??6 


Against this background, the American granting of political asylum to Hu 
Na, a prominent tennis player, triggered a strong official and media reaction 
in China in which assertive nationalism played a prominent part. On April 6, 
1983, the PRC Ministry of Foreign Affairs note delivered to Ambassador 
Arthur Hummel charged that this “grave political incident” was “long pre- 
meditated and deliberately created by the United States.... The United 
States Government has connived at the enticement and coercion of Hu Na 
by a handful of Americans working in collusion with some elements of 
Taiwan.” After revealing that the issue had been taken up with Hummel on 
August 17, 1982, upon issuance of the joint communique concerning arms 
sales to Taiwan, the note warned, “The United States Government has kept 
doing things that infringe on China's sovereignty, interfere in its internal 
affairs, and hurt the feelings of the Chinese people. ... China will never, for 
the sake of its relations with the United States, abandon its principled stand 
of safeguarding its state sovereignty and national dignity.” 

Renmin Ribao expanded on these nationalistic themes, arguing: 


Since the United States has taken this action, should the Chinese people swallow 
the insult and not react at all? ... the Chinese people have continuously fought 
for several centuries and paid heavy sacrifices for the country's independence and 
territorial integrity. We cannot, nor will we, set relations with the United States 
above preserving our national dignity and state sovereignty. ... They have made a 
whole series of moves that hurt the Chinese people's dignity, feelings, and inter- 
ests ... in selling arms to Taiwan, the Huguang railways debtor bonds, and the 
issue of expelling Taiwan from the Asian Development Bank. The Hu Na case is 
just another instance.?" 


Peng Di, Xinhua’s Washington correspondent, claimed it was “not only a 
case of political abduction, but also one of political conspiracy” which was 
“from beginning to end a calculated, behind-the-scenes plot weaved [sic] by 
certain Americans” because otherwise it could not “have earned the all-out 
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support of the United States Government including its top leadership.”?° As 
a final thrust, Peng asked, “Why did they choose the form of ‘political 
protection’ which constitutes an insult to China?” His answer was blunt: 
“The United States Government intended to bring shame on China through 
the Hu Na incident.” 

Peng’s reference to “its top leadership” was amplified in Renmin Ribao, 
which cited a Republican Party official as the source of an alleged statement 
by President Reagan, “I would rather adopt her, myself than send her 
back.”3° The writer thereupon asserted, 


The repeated U.S. statements about so-called human rights and humanitarianism 
amounted to this then—the President of a great country actually wanted to take 
a Chinese girl away from her own parents and volunteer his services as her foster 
father. 


President Reagan said this earlier during the year: “We would be stupid if we do 
not work to maintain good relations with the People’s Republic of China.” If 
only the policymakers of the U.S. Government were not so stupid. 


China's leading youth journal declared, “Proceeding from the stand of safe- 
guarding state sovereignty and national dignity, the youth of China resolute- 
ly condemns this abominable act of the United States Government in dam- 
aging the relations between the two countries.”3! The full media treatment 
included television and press coverage of interviews with Hu Na’s parents, 
brother, and trainer providing both pointed and poignant emotional content 
to the issue. 


HONG KONG: A CLASSIC CASE. 

Given the framework within which foreign policy was defined and articulat- 
ed in 1982-83, British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher could not have 
chosen a worse time to hold a press conference in Hong Kong for reaffirm- 
ing the Opium War treaties and Britain’s “moral responsibility and duty” to 
the people of Hong Kong. Prior to her remarks, the Chinese press had 
treated the issue in a low-key manner. Even after her press conference, the 
Xinhua commentator acknowledged that “responsibility for the acts of ag- 
gression committed by the Great British Empire one century ago did not 
and does not in the least rest with the British people.” However, he reacted 
in characteristic fashion to this classic case of nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism: 


In her speech ... Mrs. Thatcher stressed time and time again that the three 
treaties involving the Hong Kong area ... were not “invalid” and “Britain keeps 
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her treaties.” This statement is absolutely unacceptable to the Chinese people. . .. 
These treaties, which were forced upon the Chinese people, provide an ironclad 
proof of British imperialism’s plunder of Chinese territory. ... Even when they 
were still a powerless state, the Chinese people waged a protracted, unremitting, 
and heroic struggle against imperialist humiliation.... Now that the Chinese 
people have stood up, it is only natural that they find these unequal treaties, 
which were imposed on China by Britain in the old days, unacceptable.3? 


Perhaps because of the financial sensitivity of Hong Kong’s realty and 
stock markets to anxiety aroused by various statements, rumored or real, by 
Chinese officials concerning Hong Kong’s future, no media campaign ex- 
panded on the issue at the time. However, the nationalistic note was struck 
in such items as did appear in subsequent months, characterized by one 
historical essay that stated: 


These three treaties ... are the criminal records of Britain’s brutal invasion of 
China and they are also evidence of the oppression and humiliation the Chinese 
people suffered in the past.... Now the time has passed forever when imperial- 
ism can ride roughshod and do as it pleases. The Chinese people have stood up. 
To be infatuated with the past, to attempt vainly to hold onto this land, to 
quibble over the unequal treaties by distorting international law or to practice 
blackmail by citing Hong Kong as China's major source of foreign currency—all 
these will serve nothing.?? 


Taken in isolation, the Hong Kong imbroglio would merit little attention 
as a standard instance of an action-reaction syndrome. The issue had arisen 
at various times in the past, whether through Khrushchev’s gibes at Beijing's 
passivity or in U.N. discussions of colonialism, each time evoking a similar 
Chinese assertion that the treaties are invalid as well as unequal. Our brief 
consideration of the situation in the present context, however, focuses not 
on Beijing's posture per se but rather on its reiterative aspects consonant 
with themes emergent in the Japanese textbook controversy, statements by 
Hu and Deng at the Twelfth Party Congress, and in various issues associated 
with Sino-American relations. 


Assertive Nationalism: Causes and 

Implications 
It is often difficult to state generalized concepts in explicit and operational 
terms so that they can be tested empirically. Frequently they become cliches 
or “buzz words” to be taken at face value and applied selectively to prove a 
point without concern for their lack of universal validity. With China, for 
instance, xenophobia is commonly cited as characteristic of official and 
public attitudes dramatically manifest in the behavior of the Boxers and the 
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Red Guards.34 Whatever use this term may have for understanding how the 
Middle Kingdom perceived the outside world at some time in the past, it has 
no relevance for the present regime in our analysis. Whether one peruses the 
pages of PRC periodicals or witnesses the ubiquitous assertion, “We have 
friends all over the world!” attached to multiethnic billboard portrayals of 
smiling faces (often replacing former Mao slogans promoting world revolu- 
tion), there is no question of Beijing’s involvement with and commitment to 
a positive interaction throughout the world. 

In this regard we have noted the explicit references to “struggles of the 
Japanese people against Japanese militarism” and exoneration of “the British 
people”as not responsible for “the acts of aggression” committed during the 
previous century. The dispatch of more than 10,000 Chinese to study abroad 
together with the pervasive presence of foreign technicians, advisors, teach- 
ers, and students in China, most of whom are warmly received, testifies to 
the inapplicability of xenophobia as an attitude either engendered by the’ 
media or encouraged at local. levels. 

Neither is there any imputation of belligerence or aggression attached to 
our concept of assertive nationalism. The Red Guard rallies of August 1967 
which massed up to 10,000 chanting youths in Guangzhou swearing to 
“liberate our kinsmen in Hong Kong from British fascist rule” did not 
reappear in response to Prime Minister Thatcher's somewhat provocative 
remarks. Nor did the domestic media campaign against Tokyo’s proposed 
textbook revisions trigger any known instance of maltreatment of Japanese 
businessmen, much less continue long enough to add a discordant note to 
the visit of Prime Minister Suzuki. 

Last but not least; assertive nationalism does not introduce or foreshadow 
a dangerous irrationality in foreign policy. Insofar as the costs or risks of 
actions can be reasonably well calculated in advance, the regime chooses its 
tactics accordingly. Thus the decision to stop new contracts for the importa- 
tion of soybeans, cotton, and chemical fibers from the United States in 
retaliation for Washington’s unilateral imposition of textile quotas was more 
symbolic than substantive, given the low level of trade in these items during 
1982.35 American soybean sales to China fell by nearly half from 1981 to 
1982 with a similar drop in cotton, both declines resulting from dramatic 
increases in domestic Chinese production. Polyester purchases from the U.S. 
virtually feased in 1982 compared with nearly $500 million in 1981, as 
China’s textile industry found itself overstocked with chemical fibers.3¢ 

The selection of these items for a public demonstration of assertive na- 
tionalism may have been conceived in part as an interim measure in view of 
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the fact that negotiations over the U.S. textile quota would resume in the 
near future. In addition, however, they implicitly reassured American oil 
firms, more than thirty of whom had submitted major bids for exploration 
and exploitation of China's offshore oil, that the basic economic relationship 
would remain undisturbed. Meanwhile, Chen Muhua, State Councillor and 
concurrently Minister of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, an- 
nounced that 1983 imports from all sources would total $23.9 billion, up 
from $17 billion in 1982 and $10 billion in 1980.37 

Similarly, the PRC sanctions imposed in response to the granting of 
political asylum to Hu Na sounded more sweeping than they proved to be in 
fact. On April 7, 1983, the All-China Sports Federation announced that it 
would halt sports exchanges with the United States for the remainder of the 
year, specifying ten events in all.3® However, American officials associated 
with five of the events cited had not anticipated any Chinese participation 
beforehand because the PRC had not signaled acceptance or had already 
canceled, or the meets were not known to be actually scheduled.3? By this 
means, Beijing satisfied the need of assertive nationalism without, however, 
jeopardizing its likely participation in the 1984 Olympics to be held in Los 
Angeles. 

At the same time the PRC Ministry of Culture halted all activities remain- 
ing in the “Implementing Accord for Cultural Exchange in 1982 and 1983” 
concluded between the two governments, specifying nine categories among 
which were performing arts, art, film, publishing, and journalism.“ Unlike 
trade and sports, cultural exchange carries little substantive benefit and 
provides little prestige except for a relatively small audience. Moreover, most 
such activity lies outside the officially negotiated exchange, with no an- 
nounced cuts imposed by Beijing in the impressive and busy schedule han- 
dled through the private National Committee on U.S.-China Relations.*! 

China clearly values good relations with Japan and the United States for 
obvious economic and strategic reasons. Each of the situations examined 
herein arose in reaction to foreign actions; none were initiated by the PRC. 
In each case Beijing's behavior was tempered by a prudent calculation of the 
overall benefits in the relationship compared with the specific injury or insult 
perceived in that particular instance. 

PRC rhetoric, however, did not always accord with reality, especially as 
communicated to domestic audiences. Japanese defense spending remains 
tightly constrained by the budgetary ceiling of one percent of GNP.4? The 
250,000—man Self-Defense Force is barely capable of a coordinated defense 
against attack on the main islands and poses no potential threat to other 
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countries in the region. Raising the danger of revived Japanese militarism, 
allegedly manifest in a textbook revision, with graphic reference to “the 
Nanjing massacre,” stretches credulity to the limit if not beyond. 

Similarly, explanation of the Hu Na case as “long premeditated and 
deliberately created by the United States” because “the U.S. Government 
intended to bring shame on China,” flies in the face of all the information 
readily available on the inner bureaucratic battles of the executive branch as 
well as the varying Congressional and other domestic interests involved. The 
lumping together of all the matters at issue between China and the United 
States—Taiwan, technology transfer, trade, and a tennis player—and defin- 
` ing their satisfactory resolution as evidence of good faith or alternatively as 
an affront to the national dignity of the Chinese people simplifies to the 
extreme the dynamics of American decision making and the relative impor- 
tance of each problem in the overall relationship, especially as seen from 
Washington. 

Therefore, while it is possible to attribute the cause of each posture struck 
in Chinese statements to the particular provocation addressed therein, this is 
only part of the explanation. Additional or alternative hypotheses must also 
be considered, both domestic and foreign factors possibly being relevant. 


Domestic Factors 


1. Factional differences over the political and economic reforms instituted 
by the Deng-Zhao-Hu triumvirate coincide with differences over China’s 
foreign policy orientation, prompting concessions on the latter in order to 
protect a coalition of support for the former. 

2. A somewhat slower paced economic growth with an accordingly re- 
duced dependence on foreign imports for modernization as compared with 
the programs envisaged in 1978 permits a more assertive and independent 
posture previously muted in deference to Japan and the United States. 

3. Nationalistic assertiveness strengthens ideological unity and legitimacy 
of the new leadership after the dilution and reduction of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism—Mao Zedong Thought as the primary appeal to loyalty and national 
cohesion. 


Foreign Factors 


4. A coincidence of perceived insults by the United States, Japan, and Great 
Britain evoked assertive responses without any deliberate change in policy. 
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5. A more assertive posture is tactically designed to increase the pressure on 
targeted governments for concessions, whether economic or political. 


6. A change of attitude results from a reassessment of the superpower 
power balance relationship, the threat potential for China, and varying super- 
power willingness to meet Chinese interests and needs. 


These clusters of factors as well as their individual hypotheses are not 
mutually exclusive. Domestic politics occur in a foreign policy environment 
with important feedback and interaction between the two sets of variables. 
For example, there could be a link between hypothesis 1 and hypothesis 4 in 
which Deng’s vulnerability for concluding the deal on Taiwan and full 
diplomatic recognition in 1978, in the face of the subsequent Carter admin- 
istration Taiwan Relations Act and Reagan rhetoric, prompted a more asser- 
tive tone in order to advance more immediate policy and personnel changes 
during and after the Twelfth Party Congress. In this regard a uniquely explic- 
it attack on “Leftist Ideological Influence” in the People’s Liberation Army 
suggested the need to heighten China’s nationalistic posture while moving 
against military circles resistant to Deng’s sweeping reforms.*4 Alternatively, 
a combination of hypotheses 2 and 6 could also contribute to the change in 
tone discussed herein. 

Only time will tell whether tactical and short-range factors account for 
this phenomenon as opposed to a more fundamental cause such as that 
adumbrated in hypothesis 3, perhaps encouraged by hypothesis 6. The logic 
of assertive nationalism serving to strengthen national unity, facilitated by 
the absence of a compelling external dependence in the absence of a per- 
ceived external threat, does not prove that this is the major causal explana- 
tion. Intuitively, however, it has the greatest plausibility, at least for the 
author. 

Causation aside, the implications for Chinese expectations and percep- 
tions of foreign relations warrant brief examination, speculative as this must 
be. To be sure, the recall of past suffering, both traditionally and in contem- 
porary society, can serve various nationalistic purposes, some of which need 
not have ongoing relevance for the outside world. First, it can establish a 
common denominator of bitter experience which binds the group, providing 
“roots” of identity. Second, it can serve as a reminder of how advanced is the 
present regime or social system over its less happy predecessors. Neither of 
these two motivating factors concern present or future experience or expec- 
tation. A third purpose, however, can be to caution against the possibility 
that history may repeat itself and thereby to raise one’s guard against poten- 
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tial adversaries. Thus, an affirmative nationalism centers exclusively on “us” 
in positive terms; an assertive nationalism adds “them” with negative conno- 
tations. 

While isolated anecdotes cannot prove a point, they may serve to illus- 
trate one. In 1975 the author queried a young Chinese escort as to why 
children’s booklets on the Korean War continued to portray Americans in 
so savage a manner when presumably both countries were trying to replace 
past confrontation with present cooperation and perhaps future friendship. 
He responded, “We must learn from history,” but refused to spell out what 
precisely was to be learned. In a separate conversation, however, he detailed 
how drunken American soldiers in trucks and jeeps had wantonly run over 
Chinese children in the streets of Shanghai after World War II, never stop- 
ping or suffering any punishment. He acknowledged that he had never seen 
such behavior but believed accounts he had heard. Accurate or not, the 
image of Americans was sharply etched in his mind, reinforced by the more 
lurid depictions in some of the media. In addition, the Japanese villain, at 
least until recently, was standard fare in film and theater. 

Aside from engendering attitudes of suspicion, distrust, and perhaps ha- 
tred toward other governments, assertive nationalism denies the realities of 
interdependence and the benefits, as well as the costs, which accrue to all 
sides in such relationships. Interdependence may not be a preferred way of 
existing in the modern world but it is necessary, especially to achieve the 
goals of economic growth espoused in Beijing. Yet these goals may come 
into jeopardy if assertive nationalism evokes a vigorous counter from the 
country or group so targeted, thereby reinforcing the initial attitude through 
self-fulfilling prophecy. The child’s self-assuring chant that “sticks and 
stones may break my bones but names will never hurt me” is true at the 
literal level, but psychologically it may still fail to smooth injured feelings 
and to prevent a sharp rejoinder. Governments are, in the last analysis, 
collections of individuals with human beings at their head. Politicians may 
be notoriously thick-skinned, but they too have their limits of patience and 
self-control. , 

It is impossible to avoid prolonged disputes and irreconcilable differences 
in international relations. Moreover, bargaining and negotiations seldom 
match identically powerful adversaries. Unequal strength and inequitable 
results are inevitable. Fortunately, the stakes are seldom vital to the survival 
of one side or the other and the issue at hand often pales into insignificance 
compared with the interests both sides have in common. Certainly this latter 
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aspect would appear to characterize China's problems with Japan, the United 
States, and Great Britain. 

Logically, therefore, disputes arising between Beijing and other capitals 
over such matters as trade, textbook revision, and isolated instances of 
individual defections, should evoke hard bargaining and frank diplomatic 
exchanges, but not escalate to bitter public acrimony and accusations of bad 
faith or humiliating, unfair practices. If they do so escalate, the risk arises of 
provoking a negative or even angry response that will inject further emotion- 
al nationalism into the relationship, thereby jeopardizing its more fundamen- 
tal positive aspects. This calls for prudence and self-control on both sides. 

Two final observations may be in order. First, to the extent that assertive 
nationalism is a recurring and somewhat long-lasting phenomenon in Chi- 
nese statements about analyses of foreign relations, it should be anticipated 
accordingly and not be reacted to with alarm. The “century of shame and 
humiliation” is deeply imprinted on Chinese memory. Its reiteration will be 
forthcoming as a reminder of things past and a warning against a possible 
recurrence whenever a Chinese leadership feels pressed by foreign powers or 
wishes to unite the populace against an external threat, whether real or so 
defined. Of course the image should not be thoughtlessly aroused by other 
leaderships by words or actions that needlessly provoke this reaction. But 
neither can the assertive posture be totally avoided, given the inherent nature 
of international relations and a Chinese predisposition to react in this fashion. 

Second, the public reiteration of China's past suffering at the hands of 
foreign powers can constrain how the vast bureaucracy and relevant portions 
of Chinese society interact with other countries. Cues for authorized or 
advisable behavior are universally provided by the media, particularly in 
communist societies. China is no exception in this regard. Thus the individ- 
ual’s calculus of professional and personal security can be directly affected 
by public rhetoric in addition to the possible impact it may have on individ- 
ual attitudes and internalized images. These consequences do not necessarily 
follow from the articulation of assertive nationalism but they are a sufficient- 
ly likely prospect to warrant attention by all concerned with how the world’s 
largest society relates to the world. . 
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THE MASS MEDIA AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN 


Shuja Nawaz 








Economic, political, or social development is not an 
end unto itself, but only a means to the development of the human spirit 
because it allows the people of a country to attain their potential. Since 
economic development cannot be divorced from political, cultural, or social 
development, the development role of the mass media in any country can 
only emerge from the interaction of that society’s major social factors. 

An analysis of these factors in Pakistani society can guide us in determin- 
ing what corrective measures need to be taken to ensure an optimal role for 
the mass media in the process of nation building and economic progress. 
The hypothesis underlying this approach is that no study of the mass media 
can be conducted in isolation from the rest of the economy, and that an 
operational evaluation of the performance of individual media by itself can- 
not offer the long-term insights that are needed to develop the mass media 
institutions in Pakistan. 


Mass Media in Pakistan l 
Defining a role for the media in Pakistan presents a challenge and an oppor- ` 
tunity. The young nation is at a stage of maturing from what could be called 
an “immediate post-colonial” state into an “emerging national identity.” 
This period of transition offers us an opportunity to evaluate the historical 
events that shaped the present mass media in Pakistan and, where possible, 
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to offer guidelines for action that would integrate the media into the overall 
socioeconomic development process in Pakistan. 

A second factor that gives an imperative to this examination of the media 
in Pakistan is that the international community is witnessing an explosion of 
information and communications technology. The 1980s will be the decade 
of decision about the use of the vast array of communications devices that 
are now becoming widely available. Concomitant with the explosion in the 
technology of communications, the 1970s witnessed extensive discussions 
in developed and developing countries on the issue of basic rights and 
participation of the masses in government decision making. Among the 
issues raised were the “right to communicate” and the “right to receive and 
communicate information and ideas of all kinds.”! Whether articulated as 
such or not, the failure to concede these “rights” was an underlying source 
of unrest and resentment against national socio-political systems that had 
not kept pace with the expectations of the people. 

The availability of cheap short-wave transistor radios, for example, 
opened the window onto a vast new world beyond the ken of rural Asian, 
African, and Latin American peasants. But often their access to information 
that could improve their lot and the availability of mass media channels 
through which they could express their views within their own country were 
minimal if not totally denied. Thus, many governments lost out on the 
Opportunity to discover what vast numbers of their populace wanted, or 
what they expected of their rulers. No wonder that, from the perspective of 
governments of all hues, the people were becoming more difficult to govern. 

It is in the context of these two main factors—the transition from the 
immediate post-colonial period, and the desire of the previously silent ma- 
jority to participate in government, evidenced by the all-too-frequent up- 
heavals in the developing world—-that one must look at the role of the mass 
media in Pakistan. Perhaps this framework will offer us a preview of the new 
decade. 

In order to control the length of this discussion and to compensate for the 
lack of detailed information on the media in Pakistan, it is necessary to 
define the term mass media as used in this article. “Mass media” will be 
employed synonymously with the terms “mass communications” and “infor- 
mation systems” to denote three main areas of activity—newspapers, radio, 
and television. This does not diminish the role of books, film, or theater, and 
it is assumed that the generalizations made in regard to newspapers, radio, 
and television would, with necessary qualification, apply to the other forms 
of mass media in Pakistan. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The state and role of the mass media in Pakistan today reflect the country’s 
communication and education system, which can be traced back to the early 
19th century in British India when the last vestiges of local communication 
media (books and pamphlets) that employed the Persian, Urdu, and Sanskrit 
languages were systematically eliminated in favor of English. The oft-quoted 
genesis of the ills of present day India and Pakistan in this context is the 
Minute on Education written by Thomas Macaulay in 1835. This Minute 
laid the foundations of an imported communication system that was to 
affect a broad range of local institutions, including the mass media.? Indeed, 
the search for identity in independent Pakistan thirty some years after “inde- 
pendence” from British rule in August 1947 represents less a revulsion 
against the old system and more the difficulty of delinking a society that was 
weaned away from its native tongues on an imported language and commu- 
nication system for a colonial purpose. This search is complicated by the 
lack of a new and ready system that could replace the anachronistic vestiges 
of British rule. And the pervasive effects of the colonial system that underlay 
the spirit of Macaulay's Minute are especially difficult to purge from the 
body politic of Pakistan since they affected all levels of activity—social, 
political, and public expression—-and were supported by an array of legal 
measures that continued to be available to and employed by successive 
governments in “independent” Pakistan—fully 150 years after the foreign 
seed was planted in the native mind. 

Education plays a major role-in the utilization of mass media because 
these media can only be effective as change agents in an environment in 
which the population already has information that can be either strength- 
ened or rebutted. Without that prior education, the mass media are unable to 
evoke the desired response among a target audience. Since each person 
responds according to acquired knowledge, education is a precondition for 
the effective use of the mass media. Conversely, the lack of education is a 
constraint on the utilization of the mass media. 

To understand the actions of the elites that governed Pakistan until 1977, 
one must understand the education system that tutored them in the first 
place. The hallmark of the education policy recommended in Macaulay's 
Minute and implemented through the Governor General's Resolution of 
March 7, 1835, was the exclusivity that was to be afforded those who were 
to be educated in the English tradition of an elite education. 

This policy succeeded remarkably for 150 years of colonial rule. Even 
after independence, the select nature of the local intermediaries and their 
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dependence on imported ideas and systems played a major part in creating a 
“new colonial” class. The rule of this class after independence was responsi- 
ble for creating not only a shaky and tenuous framework of national govern- 
ment but also a widening gap between them and the mass of the people 
whose government they inherited from the British. With the vernaculars 
decried and degraded, the language and style of mass communications avail- 
able to the government were those employed by the former colonial powers. 
And, since the means—the few newspapers, radio, and later television— 
were limited, the media were easy to control. 

Native cultural traditions, social structures, values, and attitudes are an 
important component of the development process for any society, and ig- 
noring these—as happened to a large extent in Pakistan and many other 
developing countries’—imposed a serious limitation on the young society's 
efforts to break into the modern world without losing its moorings. The 
need for steady and self-sustaining development has to be met by a search 
for an endogenous socio-political system that may borrow, but not adopt 
wholly, imported ideas and methods. In other words, to each country ac- 
cording to its natural genius. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE DEVELOPMENTS 

For many years after independence in 1947, Pakistani media functioned 
according to what has been identified by Lucian Pye as a “transitional 
communications process” characterized by its urban nature and elitist ap- 
proach.4 The press went through very little qualitative change up to the 
1970s, although the number of publications increased (from 55 daily and 
391 other publications in 1953 to 117 daily and 992 other publications at 
the beginning of the 1970s>), and domestic news agencies were set up. 
Initially radio, and later television, grew rapidly but under strict government 
control. A network of nine radio stations is now run by the Pakistan Broad- 
cast Corporation covering 88% of the population with medium-wave and the 
entire country with short-wave broadcasts.° Pakistan Television Corporation 
has five broadcasting centers and at least ten rebroadcasting transmitters, 
allowing it to cover 67.8% of the population, although many areas in Balu- 
chistan, the Northwest Frontier Province, and Azad Kashmir do not receive 
the television signal.’ 

After an initial period of relative freedom of the press, all news media 
functioned under some form of government control or constraint due main- 
ly to the nature of the legal and administrative system inherited by Pakistan 
from the colonial power. The joint nature of the executive and judicial 
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branches of the government facilitated official control and often led to 
abuse of governmental power. In the period up to the 1960s, “government 
became the sole judge of what was prejudicial to the defence and security of 
Pakistan with power to strangle a newspaper if it so desired.” These actions 
were often taken under the Public Safety Act, the West Punjab Safety Act of 
1949, and the Security of Pakistan Act of 1952. During the 1960s, the 
government took over management of Progressive Papers Ltd., publishers of 
the influential Pakistan Times and the Urdu daily Imroze, by the creation of 
the National Press Trust. Further control was exercised by the Press and 
Publication Ordinance of 1960 and its successor ordinance that regulated 
the publication and printing of all material within the country. The Press and 
Publication Ordinance of 1963 states, for example, “Nothing contained in 
this ordinance or any other law for the time being in force shall be construed 
as protecting the publication of any matter, the publication of which is not for 
the public good” (emphasis added). The judgment of the “public good” was 
left to the Executive, and strict control over allocation of officially imported 
newsprint and government advertising helped maintain official dominance 
over the media. 

Despite the political demise of two successive governments, that of Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan in 1969 and General Yahya Khan in 1971, in both of 
which the misuse of mass media played a considerable role, the 1970s did 
not witness any changes in the government and media relationship. Instead 
of freeing the press and the broadcast media as promised in its political 
manifesto, the government of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto attempted to consolidate 
its control even further. Even the staff of the semi-autonomous corporations 
like PTV and PBC were brought into governmental cadres by the assign- 
ment of shadow ranks according to the government’s own grading system. 
Details of the government's relationship with the mass media in the period 
1972-77 are contained in the White Paper of 1977, issued by the govern- 
- ment of Pakistan. Official publication of this document, which provides a 
view of mass media manipulation not necessarily confined to Bhutto’s era, in 
itself is an indication of the close ties of mass media and politics in Pakistan. 

The political framework of a society is basic to the structure of its mass 
media and their operation. It has been said that “when one chooses a politi- 
cal system, to a large degree one chooses a communication system.’ This is 
not an isolated relationship but part of a network that also encompasses 
economic, social, and religious connections. However, if a political basis for 
a mass media system is absent, it would be very difficult to expect the media 
either to sustain themselves or to affect the path of national development. 
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The role of the mass media, however, is dynamic, not static. The media 
reflect the society they cover but also affect it subtly and surely, sometimes by 
what they do and at other times by what they do not do. For example, it is 
clear that at times of crisis Pakistanis do not seek the sophisticated but 
government-controlled mass media for information. They rely more often ` 
than not on word of mouth or on foreign radio broadcasts. This lack of trust 
in the official media is a basic flaw in the link of the people with their 
government and is symptomatic of the many problems afflicting this rela- 
tionship. 


The Development Role of the Mass Media in 

the Less Developed World , 
It is assumed that there must be an active effort to use the mass media of a 
country like Pakistan to attain its development objectives within the time 
assigned to particular projects or programs. This is a rather limited role for 
the mass media because it implies that they are manipulated for a restricted 
purpose. We will examine this view as well as offer a wider perspective on 
the role of mass media in development. The latter approach favors a type of 
institutional development within a growing economy or society that will 
nurture its own mass media institutions as partners within society so that 
-they play a natural-rather than manipulative role and help the society attain 
“its social, economic, and political goals. 

The role of development communication or propaganda (defined as a 
selective application of facts) is normally divided into four main areas: (1) 
motivation, (2) information, (3) education, and (4) changing or affecting the 
behavior of the masses. To these four traditional categories one might add a 
fifth—acting as a mirror for society. The fifth role encompasses the develop- 
ment and participation of the mass media of their own volition, rather than 
at the behest of a central authority, to serve as a reporter of developments 
within a country and thus create a means of communication between the 
government and the people of a developing country. The term “inspector 
general” has been employed by Lucian Pye to characterize this role. That 
term may be “loaded” because it brings a Western bias of an adversary 
relationship between media and government, but it does define a particular 
aspect and use of the mass media in development work. 

Motivation Most governments in developing countries often turn to the 
mass media at a time of crisis in order to stimulate public opinion in favor of 
a particular government policy or action. In such cases the mass media are 
seen almost as a magical device by which a government can reach vast 
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numbers of people and convince them of the need to follow a particular 
direction. This particular approach to the use of mass media has met with 
more failure than success. Two glaring examples in Pakistan are the political 
crises of 1969 and 1977 when authoritarian governments attempted to ig- 
nore massive and visible disaffection while purveying an official line on 
radio and television and in newspapers. This saturation bombing of the 
public consciousness with patently unverifiable official information de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of the mass media as a vehicle for communicating 
with the people. 

The motivational role of the media in many developing countries, howev- 

er, appears generally to come at the end of a policy cycle rather than at the 
beginning. In other words, most political leaders and administrators perceive 
the mass media as an adjunct instrument which can be called upon to service 
the needs of a particular policy after the policy has been designed and set 
into motion. Since the dynamics of and the constraints on the use of particu- 
lar mass media are often misunderstood or not given due weight when 
policies are designed, the result of motivational campaigns is often disap- 
pointing and creates further doubts in the minds of government leaders 
about the effectiveness of the mass media for such purposes. 
Information The information role of the mass media is a purely functional 
one in that they can carry words and pictures and therefore ideas over vast 
distances, defying the barriers of illiteracy, topography, and the limits of the 
human eye. The mass media serve as a link between the center and the 
constituent parts. The media can play an active role in passing messages 
from the government to the people and back again. The success with which 
particular governments pass the message of economic development to their 
people depends on a number of factors. Primary is the perception, built up 
over time, of the truthfulness of the message. It is a sad fact that many 
governments do not understand the principle that in order for a message to 
be accepted through the mass media it must be verifiable locally. And the 
longer the period over which a government has built up and maintained a 
record of accuracy and verifiability of its messages, the more effective the 
information role of the mass media. 

A characteristic of this relationship is brittleness—-it takes years of persis- 
tence and veracity to build it up, but one or two strategically placed “lies” 
can damage the relationship, possibly beyond repair. 

Equally important, and perhaps the most neglected aspect of the role, is 
the ability of the mass media to routinely inform governments through a non- 
official channel about the reactions to the governments’ own information 
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efforts. This “feedback” function is crucial in political and hence economic 
decision making. Governments that fail to take advantage of this function 
often suffer serious consequences. 

Education The educational role of the mass media has probably been the 
most widely publicized of its potentials. This publicity is tempered by a great 
deal of skepticism about the effectiveness of the mass media for this pur- 
pose. In the very strict sense of formal education, we are going through a 
process of learning about the effects and the usefulness of the mass media 
and especially the broadcast media as educational tools. 

A wide variety of evidence is available from many developing countries 
testifying to the usefulness of newspapers, radio, and television as adjuncts 
to the formal educational system of particular countries. The mass media 
have proved themselves to be useful catalysts for the educational process in 
developing countries. For those lacking enough teachers or the educational 
infrastructure to reach the vast majority of their rural populations—a major 
characteristic of all developing countries—the mass media have been able to 
perform the task of education, especially in the field of adult education and 
vocational training. The importance of this capability to magnify and multi- 
ply the teaching potential within developing countries cannot be over em- 
phasized. Even though these countries are generally short of technical and 
vocational skills and are characterized by the vast majority of their adults 
being unable to read or write (about 61% of adults in low-income countries 
are termed illiterate!°), most of these people are involved in crucial economic 
pursuits, especially in the agricultural sector. 

By far the most widely used mass medium in the developing world in the 
area of education is radio, followed by television and film. The educational 
use of radio has been widely studied in both the developed and the develop- 
ing world. A study in the Philippines that compared the performance of first 
grade students who were attempting to learn English showed that the group 
using radio as an adjunct to classroom instruction did significantly better in 
end-of-year tests, and this result was obtained from only two 15-minute 
lessons per week.!! Radio is used widely for the teaching of languages. This 
was done successfully in China, where considerable effort was made to teach 
standard Mandarin Chinese and English via radio, and studies conducted in 
Nicaragua, Mexico, and Kenya have also shown how this particular medium 
can be used to bridge the gap between the education system of the cities and 
the often physically distant rural population. 

The major shortcoming in the use of mass media as educational tools is 
the inability of any medium, such as radio or television, to provide the entire 
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spectrum of skills derived from a normal classroom situation. This short- 
coming has often led to hasty condemnation of the use of particular media 
and deflected attention from the fact that any medium has to be mixed and 
matched with others in order to effectively cover the whole range of cogni- 
tive and vocational skills needed to complete the educational process. It is 
evident from field studies, for example, that radio has been a useful tool in 
efforts to supplement the development of basic cognitive skills and to trans- 
fer such skills easily from a remote teacher to a classroom of students in the 
countryside. Radio also reinforces the face-to-face encounters of agricultural 
extension workers. However, little effort appears to have been made to 
combine the teaching capabilities of radio with the capacity of television to 
provide instruction in work skills—that is, vocational tasks for vocational 
education. Finally, the role of the written word, exemplified by newspapers, 
as a backup to radio and television has been least understood and developed 
in conjunction with these other two media. Lack of literacy has probably 
been a major stumbling block in the use of the written word. 

_ One must bear in mind that radio and television represent time-bound 
sounds and pictures that come and then disappear. They create cognitive 
dissonance—rearranging our thoughts and perceptions in new patterns— 
alert people to particular problems, point the direction to particular answers, 
and then they are gone, often irretrievably so. The technical investments 
required to retain radio broadcasts and television broadcasts on tape have 
proved to be a major obstacle in the effective use of these two media as 
educational tools. Since newspapers have not been tied into a trilateral rela- 
tionship with radio and television in the field of education, their role as a 
record and support element of the spoken word and visual information is 
almost totally absent in the use of mass media for education. 

Changing Behavior The ability of mass media to reach vast numbers of 
people suddenly and without great difficulty has given birth to a certain 
mythology about the effectiveness of these media in changing behavior. 
Most governments, without attempting to understand the process involved, 
adopt the attitude that there is a direct relationship between what is said to 
the population through the mass media and what the population does as a 
result of having received the message from the top. Much discussion has 
taken place about the so-called two-step flow of information and the “sleep- 
et” effect of such communication. Both these subjects basically cover the 
ability of the mass media to plant ideas in the minds of recipients which are 
then passed on to others at a suitable moment or come to bear upon the 
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actions of the individuals under certain conditions at a later date. However, 
research has also shown that mass media cannot be very effective in altering 
opinions that have been nurtured and therefore are very strongly held by the 
receiving population.!? They can be seen to have changed only those opin- 
ions and those modes of behavior that have been lightly held by the recipi- 
ents of information. Also, the mass media can be effectively employed to 
make slight adjustments in the direction of action and thoughts of people. 
For example, it is possible to convince people to use one brand of tea instead 
of another, but it may be more difficult to convince them not to drink tea at 
all if the population of a particular country has made tea drinking an integral 
part of its own culture and life style. Similarly, “if a new agricultural or health 
practice can be presented as merely ome instance of an old honored custom, 
then it is likely to be accepted. If it can be presented as merely a tiny change 
in an old honored system, then it is more likely to be accepted than if it is 
shown as a frontal attack on an old custom.”43 

A Mirror of Society The fifth role for the mass media is that of serving as a 
mirror of society. This role can be more activist than suggested by the mirror 
analogy, however, and involves parallel development of other societal insti- 
tutions (business, professional groups) that would support this role. 

The mirror effect works through informing all members of society of 
what is taking place in their country and thereby creates a basis for motivat- 
ing them to participate in the development process, be it economic, political, 
social, or cultural. This task is not easy since it involves not only the partici- 
pation of professionals in mass media institutions but also the movers and 
shakers in parallel institutions—political, economical, social, and cultural— 
who wish to push’their country rapidly through the process of moderniza- 
tion toward an identified goal. The crucial element in this role is to allow the 
media to depict the society as it really is, rather than as it is perceived to be by a 
dominant group or rather as this group would like it to be perceived. For example, 
in a country with strong ethnic and linguistic diversity, the depiction of such 
cultural diversity can serve to strengthen national unity by the very fact that 
it is acknowledged through the mass media. 

Perhaps the most successful, though unheralded, achievement of televi- 
sion in Pakistan was the introduction to the whole nation of the cultural 
heritage of individual provinces. The names and music of Baluch folksingers 
(Faiz Muhammad) or Sindhi musicians (Khameesu Khan) are now as well 
known in the Punjab and Northwest Frontier Province as Pathan musicians 
or Punjabi performers are in these provinces. A national communication 
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circle in thé field of culture has been built almost imperceptibly. Suppression 
of such cultural diversity may, on the other hand, give rise to nascent region- 
alism or even separatist feelings. 

The mass media in the latter part of the twentieth century, however, are 
dominated by a certain sameness throughout the world, a homogenization 
_born of the highly sophisticated technology employed not only by radio and 
television but also newspapers. The costs of producing radio, television, and 
newspaper information have become barriers to effective utilization. To fill 
the air with programs, the media have to rely on mass-produced imports. 
And as one recent study on the development of broadcasting in the Third 
World says, “It is true, in fact, that the messages of the mass media every- 
where are highly similar. The programs one sees on television in Bangkok 
are not much different from those one sees in Lima or in Tehran.”!4 The 
reason for this is quite clear. The dependence on programs produced mostly 
in the West as well as the vast overflow of information available from certain 
centralized international sources, including the wire services, has produced a 
homogeneity in the messages carried by mass media around the world. In 
addition, the easy transmission of people and ideas because of improved 
communication has itself created an international elite that wants the same 
products, be they “Levi” jeans, cosmetics, or television programs. The “mass 
media” in some ways are also a “class media.” So individual countries need 
to make a major effort to free themselves from this dependency so they can 
utilize highly scarce resources to fulfill a much-needed role as guardians of 
the public trust as well as partners in the development process of their 
countries. 


The Direction of the Mass Media in Pakistan 
The foregoing discussion and analysis of the effects of mass media notwith- 
standing, one must note that in countries like Pakistan it is of prime impor- 
tance to take an institutional or “systems approach” when assessing the role 
and performance of the mass media. By this is meant the need to take into 
account the position and the role of the mass media within the context of 
Pakistani society rather than simply a mechanistic approach that attempts to 
isolate and measure the impact of particular actions of the media on society 
and ways of either controlling or improving this impact. 

The mass media in Pakistan reflect quite strongly the power structure 
within Pakistani society and are a component of the ruling structure. Deci- 
sion making in the mass media also reflects the top-down nature of socio- 
political decision making within Pakistani society as a whole, which in turn 
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reflects the incomplete transition from a colonial (patrimonial) to a participa- 
tory role. Pakistan is therefore going through a vigorous process of search- 
ing for a new system of government and for new relationships within soci- 
ety. If it succeeds in institutionalizing these relationships, it will be able to 
achieve change and progress in whatever direction its society desires. If it 
does not, then chances are that the top-heavy colonial system or some 
mutant of it will prevail for some time to come. 

In order to reach the point where one could offer alternative directions for 
the various mass media in Pakistan so that they could participate in the 
development of the country, one must first examine the state of the media. 
This examination will focus mainly on two aspects. First, one must take into 
account the structure and relationships of the mass media organizations to 
government and society and, second, one must examine the economic and 
institutional implications of these relationships for the media. 

According to official sources, the mass media in Pakistan are still very 
underdeveloped. Increasing attention is being given to their development, 
especially in recent years, to bring them up to a universal standard set by 
UNESCO of 10 newspapers, 5 radio sets, 2 television sets, and 2 cinema 
seats for every 100 persons. Official figures in Pakistan show that 1.8 copies 
of newspapers, 2.9 radio sets, 0.7 television sets, and 0.6 cinema seats were 
available for every 100 persons.!5 Not only are these figures below the 
international UNESCO standard, they are even less than the average for the 
South East Asian region. Radio and television have, in the past decade, 
expanded their coverage considerably. What official figures for the popula- 
tion covered by these media do not indicate is how many people have access 
to radio or television sets. Similarly, for the print media—newspapers and 
news magazines—most of the circulation of newspapers in English and 
Urdu is confined to the major urban centers, thus excluding the majority of 
the country’s population. 

The mass media have been characterized by an urban bias which could 
have been used to tackle the modernization problems of the cities that 
successive governments in Pakistan have confronted. Yet the mass media 
have failed to mobilize the urban populations where governments wanted 
wanted that to happen—Ayub and Bhutto were brought down by urban 
civil disturbances. The structural causes of these failures are a host of admin- 
istrative, bureaucratic, and financial controls. As a result, the achievements 
of the various mass media have fallen much below the targets set by the 
annual development plans. In addition, official support for the mass media 
has been erratic and uncertain. For example, during 1978-79 Rs. 138 mil- 
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lion was initially provided to the mass media sector, only to be reduced by 
approximately 32% to Rs. 94 million. And then the funds were allocated 
primarily to the more fashionable medium—television; Rs. 66 million went 
to Pakistan Television Corporation and only Rs. 28 million to Pakistan 
Broadcasting Corporation (Radio Pakistan). And in the Annual Develop- 
ment Plan for 1979-80, Pakistan Television Corporation received Rs. 70 
million and Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation only Rs. 27 million. 

In Pakistan radio reaches many more people than television largely be- 
cause the cost of purchasing and maintaining radio receivers, even in the 
rural countryside where electricity is not widely available, is low. This greater 
coverage by radio might also reflect the establishment of a greater rapport 
between radio and the general population of the country through the use of 
local languages. In 1978-79, for example, 58% of the original programs 
broadcast by Radio Pakistan were in Urdu, the national language, while 42% 
were in 16 regional languages. Comparable figures are not available for 
Pakistan television. However, the ratio of imported programs, mostly in 
English and largely from the U.S. and U.K., to locally produced programs 
during 1978-79 was approximately 1 to 5. Television is also primarily an 
urban-oriented medium in content and reach. The number of radio sets in 
1978-79 was 2.3 million, but there were only half a million television sets in 
1979. There are about 30 radio sets and seven television sets for every 1,000 
persons in Pakistan. 

In contrast to the more popular, broadcast media, the print media, espe- 
cially daily newspapers, have received considerably less attention than is 
warranted by their coverage and importance within Pakistan. According to. 
UNESCO figures, in 1975 there were 102 daily newspapers in Pakistan with 
an estimated circulation for the 18 major dailies of about 358,000. By 1979 
the circulation of daily newspapers had climbed to 1.4 million. The coverage 
of the population, however, as stated earlier, was still extremely small—18 
copies of newspapers for every 1,000 persons. This poor outreach of the 
mass media represents the major, basic hurdle in their effective utilization for 
development support communication. The other hurdles pertain mainly to 
the structural relationships between government and the media on the one 
hand, and the general population and the media on the other hand. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT 
A complex set of relationships exists between the media and government in 
Pakistan which include political, social, and editorial controls. At any time 
the media reflect the power structure extant in a country. Pakistan's map of 
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these relationships is typical of most developing countries that have been 
colonies of metropolitan powers. 

The terms “center” and “periphery” have been used to describe the nature 
of these relationships,!¢ and in brief separate the functions and interests of 
those aspects of national life and activity that have been reserved for the 
power center from those that belong to the peripheral units. The term 
“periphery” does not necessarily refer to geographically separate groups 
since often the peripheral elements may include the dispossessed or voiceless 
individuals that inhabit the urban slums, as well as the relatively better-off 
persons who are confined to the rural countryside. 

The perception of those at the center is often that communications flow 
in one way--from the center to the periphery, or in other words, top-down. 
This perception was built up in Pakistan over the years and has given rise to a 
state where the center considers what is “good” for the periphery and passes 
the message out. But the state has no way of knowing what happens to that 
message once it is launched. Attempts have been made to evaluate the 
effects of these messages in a rough and ready manner, using official chan- 
nels (such as District Commissioners, or local officials in the police or local 
administration at lower levels), but the information “loop” is never properly 
closed and new efforts to inform the people do not end up profiting from 
early experiences. In the meantime, the “communicators” at the center retain 
their economic and political control through their command over the re- 
sources spent on communications.!? Where the system has worked, as in 
efforts to spread information on the use of fertilizer or high-yield varieties of 
rice, it has done so largely as an interaction of the center and periphery. 

Interaction between the government and the people transforms the com- 
munication process from a “lecture” into a “discussion.” And an important 
ingredient in this discussion is participation in decision making and action. 
Lessening direct government control over the media to allow participation 
by business and media interests would allow the necessary diversification of 
the information channel that is needed for effective communications within 
the country. For example, some official publications would provide useful 
competition for private media. This could be done through official owner- 
ship of one or two newspapers in the national language, and some in the 
regional languages. Divestiture of the other newspapers might in itself lead 
to a much-needed winnowing of the papers to the essential few that could 
reasonably be expected to survive without the hidden official subventions in 
the form of government advertising and other subsidies. 

There is an evident need for the broadcasting organizations to shift their 
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-emphasis from the highly centralized to the regional and local aspect, from 
the highly urban concentration of theit message and audience to the rural 
scene, and from participation mainly by urban groups reflecting outdated 
power structures to the involvement of the rural population that most needs 
these organizations for development purposes. 

Television, being an expensive medium, demands that production be 
centralized to avoid duplication. This policy needs to be followed rigorous- 
ly. In the field of development support and national news operations, these 
functions should have been centralized as far as possible at the outset, with 
local and regional news operations in only the local languages. (Only recent- 
ly has a move been made in this direction.) Entertainment programs also 
need to be produced, as much as possible, in a central facility because high 
production costs militate against duplication of expensive studios in each 
television center. Yet, as a throwback to the introduction of radio and 
perhaps influenced by the early radio engineers who planned its physical 
plants, Pakistan television today exhibits a considerable amount of duplicat- 
ed effort. Against this backdrop of the need for efficiency, PTV can extend 
itself to operate with participation of the largely untouched rural population 
and the urban poor who do not have easy access to this medium. This can be 
done through the use of modern technology that allows portable videotap- 
ing and remote broadcasting to bring television to the people and to involve 
them in the communications process. 

Hiring of specialist staff by television and radio to reflect the needs of 
development communications and as representatives of the audience that 
they interact with would greatly enhance their ability to communicate with 
the audience. Often one can combine the advantages of personal communi- 
-cations with that of the mass media by bringing the views of one of its local 
leaders to an audience. By doing this the mass media exalt the local leader, 
who can then perform a useful transmission function for messages that 
affect his community. Messages on health, farming techniques, and educa- 
tion, for example, can be easily and successfully transmitted in this way. 

What has been said here for PTV applies to Radio Pakistan too. The 
principles are the same. Except for minor adjustments in the mechanics and 
perhaps the use of cheaper transmission facilities and greater outreach of this 
medium, Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation could play a major role in the 
development of the country. 

But the mass media institutions cannot achieve this change on their own. 
To make the transition from the antiquated and therefore redundant sender- 
oriented model of communications now evident in Pakistan to a more active 
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user-oriented model requires the assistance of the official system. I use the 
word “system” purposely since government is a congeries of different inter- 
ests and specialized agencies, all of whom need to be aware of the need for 
cooperation on the aims and implementation of communications strategies. 
It is essential that the mass media experts are conversant not only with their 
own professions but also with the work of the various organs of government 
so that they can participate in the development of communications and 
implement them successfully. 

In any case, the relationship between government and the mass media is 
crucial to the functioning of the media institutions. How far these links 
intrude upon the efficiency and role of these institutions determines the 
action needed to enhance the development role of the mass media. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL LINKS 
Of the three main mass media—tradio, television, and newspapers—the only 
one with any semblance of independence and private ownership is the news- 
paper industry. Even here there are a limited number of mass circulation 
newspapers that are outside the ambit of either direct or indirect government 
control. As noted earlier, the government, by virtue of control over the 
National Press Trust, exercises direct supervision over the operations and 
policies of the National Press Trust newspapers. Government control of the 
Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation and Pakistan ‘Television Corporation is 
also complete. The result of this direct or indirect government control is that 
the mass media institutions cannot but be seen as extensions of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy and thereby lose their effectiveness as independent mir- 
rors of society or as professional participants in the development efforts of 
the country. Government control over finances, licenses, newsprint, and 
some other benefits makes it next to impossible for any of the media to 
reflect any other point of view except that which is either explicitly sanc- 
tioned by government or perceived to be “safe” or favorable in the govern- 
ment’s view. 

The relationship between the mass media institutions and government is 
not lost upon the target population, limited though it may be, which is 
largely urban, educated, and often has access to alternative information and 
opinions from private sources or from abroad. The audience, therefore, 
regards most media as unreliable channels of information and as “puppets of 
the government” in power. The close association between the media and 
government may thus hinder rather than enhance the media's developmental 
role as well as their daily operations of informing the people at large. 
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Private enterprise is confined largely to the newspapers and magazines. 
Here too the private owners are largely dependent on government advettis- 
ing revenue, government permission to publish, print, and distribute within 
the country, and governmental allocation of newsprint. This dependence is a 
major factor in the relationship between private owners of daily newspapers 
and the government, and seriously erodes the editorial independence of 
most newspapers, making them ineffective as independent observers or par- 
ticipants in the nation building process. 

Institutionally the result of the dependence of all the important mass 
media upon governmental largesse and direction has been to debilitate and 
arrest the growth of professionalism among the media specialists in radio, 
television, and newspapers. In other countries, the development of the mass 
media has been accompanied by the development of professional groups 
that assisted in the growth of institutions within the mass media. Institutions 
such as unions of journalists or newspaper editors, or publishers associations 
play a major role in defining professional levels of competence and in 
exercising intra-industry control over the performance of their members. 
Since control over editorial policy and operation has directly or indirectly 
fallen into government hands in Pakistan, professional organizations in the 
mass media institutions act more as bargaining agents for benefits and 
salaries and are less involved in setting or maintaining standards of excel- 
lence for their profession. 

Direct official intervention in the work of the profession makes the media 
professionals wary of any but the most conformist moves, in line with 
whatever standard of conformity is in vogue for a particular government. 
This preoccupation with survival in an unsure professional climate has been 
strengthened by the harshness of punitive measures taken against the mass 
media specialists by successive governments. The 1977 White Paper on Mis- 
use of Media is replete with such examples. It is therefore not surprising that. 
the mass media professionals have not turned their attentions to the forma- 
tion of bodies that could contribute independently to the development 
process such as professional institutes and research organizations that would 
prepare the ground for effective use of the media for development purposes. 

The budgetary relationship between the mass media and the government 
through annual allocations of funds for recurrent and capital expenditures is 
perhaps the most stringent means of government control. This relationship 
builds up a dependence by the mass media on the government—one that is 
hard to discontinue and whose effects are difficult to obviate. Further, this 
financial dependency leads to an administrative dependency with all its 
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concomitant drawbacks, a major one being the effective shifting of responsi- 
bility for the operations and actions of the mass media institutions from the 
organization to the government in power. This changes the nature of the 
mass media institutions from being independent, creative bodies to being an 
extension of the official bureaucracy, a role for which they are not suited and 
one that does not allow them to exploit their potential for development 
support communications or the creation of a national communication circle. 
Making the mass media “tools” of government emasculates them considera- 
bly by transforming their operations from a multidimensional level to a 
single dimension—i.e., as a carrier of messages from the government to the 
people, no more. 


Rethinking the Official Role . 

Traumatic though it may be for any government, it is important that we 
reevaluate its involvement in the operations of the mass media in Pakistan, 
for a change is necessary from the present preponderance of government in 
this field. This change may not be easy since there is no tradition of a “free 
press” in any sense of that phrase in Pakistan. For economic or political 
reasons the mass media and government have been tied together. A major 
philosophical break is therefore desirable that will establish the mass media 
in the institutional framework of Pakistani society on a different basis from 
the present—creating a much-needed distance between the executive and 
the mass media, and thereby enhancing the role and potential of the mass 
media as an instrument of change and development. Some long-term and 
some short-term measures may be needed for this to come to pass.!® The 
following are some suggestions for immediate action in this connection. 

1. The budgetary link should be the only one between government and 
the mass media institutions so long as a private industry does not develop. 
As far as possible, government ought to consider divesting real control of 
these instruments to the public sector so that they truly involve the public. If 
necessary, government newspapers could be maintained only as a form of 
competition with the private sector. This kind of private entrepreneurship 
will not be possible in radio or television since they involve large investments 
and Pakistan may not be capable of handling such further investments or of 
utilizing them to their fullest potential as yet. 

The budgetary link, however, needs to be maintained through a system of 
buffers. Possible ways of doing this would be through a Committee on 
Public Broadcasting that would allocate funds for television and radio, and a 
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Committee on Publications that would handle allocations for the print me- 
dia. Membership of such committees should be as broadbased as possible 
with participation from the government, private sector, public enterprises, 
and the media. Official funds could be placed in a central pool for allocation 
by these committees, with the government only maintaining some contro] 
over the actual amounts to be allocated but not involved in determining the 
final use, except on purely economic grounds and as a member of the 
Committee. 

2. Some thought needs to be given to the type of mass media work that 
requires direct governmental budget support. One way of putting such 
funds to good use in radio and television would be to earmark them for a 
portion of or all expenditures on education, news and current affairs pro- 
gramming, and capital improvements. Entertainment program costs and _ 
recurrent capital expenditures could then be funded from the revenues 
gained from licensing and advertising by both radio and television. 

Although this would impose some immediate difficulties for radio and 
television, such an approach to determining budgetary objectives would 
make both institutions more self-reliant and financially efficient in the long 
run, thus raising their status vis-a-vis government over time. On the part of 
government, this approach would offer a means of measuring the perfor- 
mance of the institutions while allocating funds for specific tasks, such as 
development support, that are in the wider interests of the country. - 

3. Changing the status of ownership of the radio and television corpora- 
tions and the management of these media so that they do not fall within the 
ambit of the official bureaucracy would make them more independent and 
effective. This would mean freeing them from the direct control of the 
Ministry of Information. With such freedom would come the responsibility 
that should properly rest with these organizations themselves. Participation 
of private investors once again in these corporations as well as in the Nation- 
al Press Trust would enhance the roles of these institutions in the public eye 
and thereby increase their effectiveness. Private ownership would also en- 
hance the credibility of these institutions. 

In order to provide regular official information to the public, the govern- 
ment may maintain majority ownership in one or two publications. These 
may even provide competition to private industry in this field and offer the 
public an alternate source of information against which it could evaluate the 
other information flows within society. Needless to say, “favorite-son” treat- 
ment of these enterprises on matters dealing with access to newsprint and 
advertising would damage the independent media considerably. l 
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4, Official advertising, which now makes or breaks the print media, while 
providing limited governmental finance for the broadcast media, is at pres- 
ent channeled through the Ministry of Information. First, it would be useful 
to set up an independent audit bureau outside the government to provide 
reliable circulation data for official and private purposes. (Present audit data 
are highly unreliable.) The private advertisers would welcome this institution 
since it would give them information about the relative advantages of partic- 
ular media. Second, the government now spreads its advertising-——a major 
source of revenue for the print media—throughout the numerous official or 
semi-ofhcial publications that it controls through the National Press Trust 
or otherwise. This hidden subvention for highly inefficient enterprises could 
easily be saved and put to more constructive use, if the free play of market 
forces were allowed to determine the placement of official advertising as 
well as the number of publications in print. Due regard also needs to be 
given to advertising in regional, rural-oriented, and vernacular media if the 
purpose of official advertising is to reach the general public throughout the 
country. 

5. Despite promises by successive governments, the anachronistic and 
highly abhorrent Press and Publications Ordinance continues to be en- 
forced. Most of the policing provisions of this law, which is a direct vestige 
of colonial rule, should be dropped. Yet some control over the registration 
of publications to protect ownership rights and claims to titles would need 
to be maintained. Also, legal protection against monopolistic practices or 
undue domination by one or two major owners of the mass media needs to 
be guaranteed. This could be ensured by the government remaining in the 
business. 

The main complaint against the continuation of this ordinance is that it 
was used as a powerful tool by previous governments without any control. 
The ordinance represents control over the profession of journalism, the 
content of the mass media, and their enterprises and legal being. It is un- 
thinkable that such control was left in the hands of the executive branch in 
the same manner that the former colonial powers attempted to run every 
facet of life of the subjugated people of the subcontinent. Breaking up this 
ordinance and its provisions and dispensing with the pernicious and ineffi- 
cient policing functions of these laws would give a tremendous boost to the 
information and communication industry in Pakistan. The main areas in 
which the advantages would be most evident would include the following: 
(a) a proliferation of publications would likely result with the lifting of 
strictures on their appearance under the present laws; (b) there is likely to be 
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a rapid introduction of new and more efficient production technology into 
the information field, e.g., faster, more economical printing presses and 
ancillary production machinery, and photocopying machines that could be 
used by small printers or publishers in rural or limited urban markets; (c) a 
gradual rise in the level of literacy and reading habits of the population at 
large. This in itself would spur a greater use of the mass media for advertis- 
ing purposes, especially for specific regional audiences. 

Official fears about the use of mass media for subversion have militated 
against such changes in the past. However, these fears were based on a 
perception that the public at large is gullible and easily misled, a point that 
cannot be verified. It goes without saying that criminal codes for prosecut- 
ing anyone-.for antinational activities are on thé books anyway and can be 
used to enforce the law of the land without specific rules throttling the print 
media. 

6. Lifting the quotas on the allocation of newsprint for publication will 
mean that the market would help determine the level of use of newsprint. 
Circulation figures from the independent audit bureau could be used to 
monitor the flow of newsprint to prevent hoarding, etc. However, control 
over this function would be removed from the Ministry of Information, 
leaving that Ministry with the more important role of devising official com- 
munication strategies. 

7. A system of subsidies for certain types of publications may also be 
needed to start the process of communication through regionalized or local 
newspapers and other publications. These subsidies could include, for exam- 
ple, duty-free import of newsprint and other paper for educational materials 
(as in the case in Colombia), or free postal services within a limited geo- 
graphical area for certain types of publications (as was done in the United 
States to assist rural weeklies). Direct official subvention for the first few 
thousand copies of rural editions may also be a way of fostering their 
development. 

8. A concerted effort in education and the mass media is also needed to 
foster the use of the national and regional languages in order to build a 
natural, national communications circle. Apart from institutional support for 
teaching these languages in schools and universities, fiscal and financial 
incentives for mass media to venture into the venaculars would be required. 
Subsidized postal rates, allocation of newsprint and advertising, and visible 
official recognition of the importance of national and regional languages for 
mass communication would help bring about the necessary changes. Some 
signs of change are evident already. Yet it is a fact that most decision 
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makers, who may read this very article, would have grave difficulties if it 
were in Urdu. English has an important role as a vehicle for sharing informa- 
tion internationally and as a means for keeping up with scientific and techni- 
cal developments, but if “national progress” is the aim, the most viable 
language of communication is always the native tongue. Moving in that 
direction is an integral part of graduating from the post-colonial stage to a 
clearly defined national identity. 


Aim of the Mass Media for the 1980s 


The primary aim of the media for this decade appears to be the oft promised 
but oft postponed one of helping Pakistan establish a cultural, political, 
economic, and social identity, independent of alien forms and organizations 
and reflecting (“mirroring”) native values and aspirations. Since communica- 
tions is not an end in itself, as stated earlier, the mass media can only be a 
means to the attainment of these national objectives. 

The success of this venture will hinge on three basic questions. (1) Are we 
set on the right path now for involving the mass media in this nation- 
building effort? (2) Are we equipped to measure and evaluate the aspirations 
and patterns of concern of the population at large? (3) Are we prepared to 
make changes in our institutional structures that will allow us to meet these 
aspirations? 

The answer to the first question is given in the earlier part of this article. 
Briefly, the present system is in the process of altering its socio-political bias 
concerning the rules of access to the mass media. However, there is a need 
for government to consider the use and development of the mass media as a 
natural process rather than as an exercise in manipulation. 

In response to the second question, the mass media institutions them- 
selves need to do much more at the organizational level to prove their 
competence for the difficult tasks that lie ahead in the field of development. 
There is a clear need for greater professional expertise in the area of develop- 
ment support communications as well as in specialized subjects such as 
education, science, agriculture, and development economics. This expertise 
would allow the mass media to interact easily with the education and devel- 
opment institutions of the country and to draw them into the planning of 
development programs. The effectiveness of involving private experts hinges 
on their active participation in the development process as equal partners 
with the other specialists and not solely as adjuncts who can be dropped 
whenever cutbacks are dictated. 
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At a different level, the mass media institutions need to establish close 
and continuous ties with educational and research institutions to help them 
measure and understand the feedback from their efforts and to discover the 
aspirations of the people. For example, during the 1980s a major challenge 
will be to prepare Pakistani society for the influx of an important youth 
group: about one-half the population of the country is likely to be under 30 
years old, exposed to mass media nationally and internationally and with 
very high expectations from the fruits of development, and this youthful 
core of Pakistani population will pose a major problem for government 
unless ways of channeling its energies are found, or unless they are involved 
in the process of deciding their own economic and political future. One 
thing is certain: this and other similar problems highlight the importance of 
fostering communication between different parts of the socio-political 
structure. One-shot efforts (the “hypodermic needle approach”) do not work . 
beyond the present. 

The process of change is a slow and deliberate one except under revolu- 
tionary circumstances. If Pakistan chooses the deliberate path, the process 
will need to be marked by patience and doggedness. It would be too easy to 
promise quick results. There are no magic solutions to the problems that 
have festered for over 150 years. Change demands commitment, without 
which the best intentions come to nought. 
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MANAGING THE CHALLENGES OF 
ISLAMIC REVIVAL IN MALAYSIA 


A Regime Perspective 


Simon Barraclough 








One of the most significant social phenomena in Ma- 
laysia in the past decade has been a growing Islamic revival. This study does 
not seek to explain the origins of these changing attitudes towards the role 
of Islam in Malaysia or analyze their overall social and cultural significance. 
Rather, it has two principal aims. The first is to identify, from the perspective 
of the national political leadership (and especially that of the United Malays 
National Organization, the dominant party in the ruling Barisan Nasional), 
some of the social, economic, and, in particular, political challenges inherent 
in Malaysia’s Islamic revival. The second aim is to analyze the ways in which 
the national leadership has responded to these challenges and to assess the 
effectiveness of the strategies adopted to manage the impact of Islamic 
revival upon the complexities of Malaysian society. 

Malaysia is governed by a multi-party structure—the Barisan Nasional 
(National Front)—comprising a number of essentially communal political 
parties that claim to represent the interests of each of the country’s principal 
ethnic groups.? This “grand coalition” (which includes parties from East 
Malaysia) is formed around the undisputed leadership of the United Malays 
National Organization (UMNO). Although UMNO is sufficiently powerful 
to rule without coalition support, it nevertheless prefers the broader partici- 
patory system of the Barisan Nasional in the interests of communal stability. 
Despite its dominant position, UMNO needs to be somewhat sensitive to 
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the views of the component parties of Barisan in the interests of political 
stability and communal harmony. 

Electorally, the Barison Nasional faces its most significant opposition 
along essentially communal lines. On one flank it is opposed by the urban- 
based and predominantly non-Malay Democratic Action Party (DAP), and 
on the other by the Malay Parti Islam Se Malaysia (commonly known by its 
acronym PAS). The DAP is the principal rival of the Barisan’s non-Malay 
parties, although its electoral impact is limited by electoral malapportion- 
ment in urban constituencies. PAS, the long-standing bitter rival of UMNO 
for Malay loyalties, is committed to the establishment of an Islamic social 
system, and in past years it has staunchly championed the Malay position 
against other communities as well as voicing the grievances of sections of 
the Malay peasantry. 


Islamic Revival: Some Manifestations 

Islamic revival has been most discernible among urban Malay youth, al- 
though it has made its impact felt throughout Malay society. Not only has 
there been a greater awareness of Islam in everyday life and a desire for more 
knowledge on Islamic matters, but there has also been a marked increase in 
attention to ritual and religious observance. Indeed, some young Malays 
(both male and female) actually adopted Middle Eastern forms of dress in 
preference to traditional Malay or Western garb. 

Increasingly, there have been calls for a more meaningful observance of 
Islamic principles in affairs of state, ranging from demands that shariah law 
replace British law to calls for the structure of education to be made more 
Islamic. On the organizational level, there have been a growing number of 
associations devoted to raising the level of Islamic consciousness in the 
Muslim community, and in some cases to actively seeking converts. These 
groups, commonly known as dakwah organizations, have differed substan- 
tially from each other in their modus operandi and outlook. ‘Some of these 
groups are regarded by the authorities as beyond the pale of orthodoxy and 
as a source of religiously inspired violence. These groups, labeled dakwah 
songsang (deviant dakwah) ate actively harassed and in most cases proscribed 
under powers sanctioned by the Federal Constitution for the regulation of 
teachings considered unorthodox by the religious authorities. 

Other dakwah groups, while clearly orthodox, have been ambivalent in 
their attitude to the government. Some have maintained a neutral stance 
despite obvious tensions over the nature and identity of the Malaysian state 
and a number of official policies. Al Arqam, for example, has strongly 
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criticized what it sees as decadent Western influences and has sought to 
promote a life style based more firmly upon Islamic principles. Other groups 
have been more outspoken. Of particular concern to UMNO has been the 
growing influence of the Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia (Malaysian Islamic 
Youth Movement, commonly known as ABIM), which increasingly articu- 
lates social grievances in Islamic terms. For a number of years ABIM has 
been regarded by sections of the UMNO leadership as at best a dangerous 
source of dissent, and at worst a potential political opposition. 

There are also a number of organizations that have either been established 
by the government or are actively supported by it. The activities of such 
groups have been greatly increased in recent years as part of a deliberate 
attempt to influence the direction of Islamic revival. At the fore of such 
officially promoted groups are the Yayasan Dakwah Islamiah (Islamic Dak- 
wah Foundation) and the Pertubuhan Kebajikan Islam Malaysia (Malaysian 
Islamic Welfare Organization, commonly known as Perkim). In addition, 
there are a number of other official organizations established under various 
state and federal government departments which conduct dakwah activities. 


Some Challenges of Islamic Revival 
A growing challenge in recent years has been the activities of dakwah song- 
sang groups. According to an official survey conducted in April 1981, there 
are at least 40 deviant groups in the whole of Peninsular Malaysia with an 
estimated 30,000 followers. Although most of these groups have restricted 
their ‘dissent to theological matters, some have posed a serious threat to 
public order and racial harmony. 

Two violent incidents have served to highlight tragically the dangers of 
religious extremism. In 1978, following a series of desecrations of Hindu 
shrines, a vigilante group of Indian temple guardians at Kerling surprised a 
group of five white-robed Malay fundamentalists attempting to desecrate 
temple statues. All but one of the intruders were beaten to death. The 
Kerling incident not only raised the spectre of racial violence, but also 
dramatically illustrated the influence of religious extremism among Malay 
youth; one of those killed was a university lecturer, and the sole survivor was 
a medical student enrolled at an Australian university. The government 
issued condemnations of the desecrations, but Indian members of the Bari- 
san were dissatisfied with the restrained response of the Malay leadership 
and their reluctance to utilize the Internal Security Act in countering the 
problem. Sensing these tensions, former Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rah- 
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man actually upbraided the nation’s Sultans for not condemning the dese- 
crations and thereby upholding the religious rights of non-Muslims. 

In October 1980 an even more dramatic incident confirmed the fears of 
the authorities about the violent potential of certain deviant groups. In 
Johore an estimated twenty men clad in white robes and armed with swords 
attacked the Batu Pahat police station. In the ensuing melée, a number of 
police and civilians were seriously injured and six of the attackers shot dead. 
Two more were killed in further police actions.4 According to official re- 
ports, the leaders of the attack were two Indochinese converts who had 
planned a jihad with the aim of capturing the Malay Peninsula before 
marching on the USSR.’ Clearly the attack was the work of mentally dis- 
turbed zealots. Nevertheless, in a multiracial country like Malaysia where 
communal tensions are seldom far below the surface, such incidents could 
escalate into serious bloodshed. Non-Malays have not forgotten the reli- 
gious undertones of some of the violence during the May 13, 1969, riots. 

Apart from such threats to public order, fears have been expressed that 
certain dakwah groups are being used as instruments for subversion. As long 
ago as 1976 Finance Minister Tengku Razaleigh Hamzah warned: “We 
know of certain foreign powers using several missionary bodies to spread 
falsehood to confuse the people and ultimately lead them to communism. 
These missionary organizations are being used as tools to penetrate the 
Malay community.” Indeed, the Communist Party of Malaya (CPM) has 
claimed to be involved in Islamic affairs through one of its “front” organiza- 
tions, the Persatuan Persaudaraan Islam (Muslim Brotherhood Association, 
commonly known as Paperi). Through Paperi, which is said to operate 
principally in Kelantan, the CPM has pledged its solidarity with the struggle 
of Muslims in southern Thailand and Mindanao in the Philippines, as well as 
attacking the Malaysian government for its alleged manipulation of Islam 
for its own ends.’ 

Fear of subversion has not been restricted merely to communism. Some 
UMNO leaders have privately expressed fears that certain Middle Eastern 
countries have sought to interfere in Malaysia's internal affairs through dak- 
wah groups. Despite denials, ABIM was frequently accused of receiving 
funds from Libya and having dangerous links with Iran. 

Another threat perceived by the Malaysian leadership resulted from the 
Iranian revolution, which raised the fear that certain groups would seek to 
achieve their Islamic objectives by revolutionary means. In mid-1979 Datuk 
Seri Mahathir bin Mohamed warned that a group of what he termed “Malay 
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religious opportunists” were seeking to overthrow the government by extra- 
constitutional means.’ Shortly thereafter, the Inspector General of Police 
expressed concern over the growth of extremist religious doctrines among 
members of the police force.? Similar fears have been expressed over the 
influence of deviationist teachings in the armed forces and the attempts of 
certain religious groups to manipulate army personnel.!° l 

These warnings of subversive undercurrents were followed by firm coun- 
termeasures. In March 1980, following a mass demonstration by several 
thousand disgruntled padi farmers in Alor Star, the government announced 
that it had unmasked an illegal and subversive organization, the Pertubuhan 
Angkatan Sabilullah (P.A.S.). It was alleged that the group had close links 
with PAS and had deliberately chosen its acronym to confuse supporters of 
PAS. After several weeks’ interrogation, the Executive Secretary of the Ked- 
ah PAS publicly confessed that the P.A.S. had masterminded the padi dem- 
onstration and aimed to set up a completely Islamic system’ of government 
and judiciary in Malaysia.!! | 

Further cases of alleged Islamic revolutionary activity were revealed a few 
months later. In June 1980 the leaders of two obscure groups, the Spiritual 
Group and the Islamic Revolutionary Forces, were detained under the Inter- 
nal Security Act. A few weeks later the government announced that a devi- 
ant religious group was planning to assassinate Cabinet Ministers and other 
political leaders.!* While such groups have undoubtedly caused the national 
leadership concern, their activities also have allowed the ground to be pre- 
pared for a more coercive response to legitimate Islamic groups should the 
need arise. 

Concern also has been expressed over the impact of certain dakwah 
groups on the implementation of the New Economic Policy (NEP) that was 
formulated in response to the communal tensions manifested in the 1969 
racial riots. The NEP has sought to rapidly increase Malay participation in 
the economic sector, while eradicating poverty in all communities. The 
government's emphasis upon material progress, largely in the mold of the 
Western development model, has met considerable opposition from a num- 
ber of Muslim activists who have accused the NEP of seeking to instill an 
alien and irreligious set of materialistic values into the Malays. Others accept 
that material progress is desirable, but question the direction of the NEP, 
which is perceived as a commitment to reinforce an essentially capitalist 
structure. 

ABIM is one group that has been opposed to the NEP, maintaining that 
its racial criteria are not in keeping with Islamic values. Many Malay students 
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studying abroad have been openly hostile to the NEP. In 1980 the Malaysian 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom admitted that substantial num- 
bers of Malay students in London regarded the NEP as un-Islamic and 
materialistic, and called on the government to send attachés with a strong 
Islamic background to explain its economic policies. 

Faced with such opposition to the NEP, the government has articulated 
fears that efforts to realize communal equality in economic matters may be 
undermined. As Datuk Musa Hitam (the current Deputy Prime Minister and 
former Education Minister) explained in reviewing the government's eco- 
nomic policies: 

We were worried that Malays were considering living temporarily in this world 

and abandoning the world to non-Muslims saying that akbiral, the next world, 

was theirs. We went all out to change this attitude, culminating in the launching 
of the New Economic Policy. But there are those now who are using the dakwah 
movement to go back to the old system which will do no good to the country in 


the long run because the New Economic Policy means opportunities for the 
Malays and gives them their rightful place in the country.'4 


However, by avoiding carefully argued Islamic criticism and highlighting 
some of the more extreme attitudes of obscure dakwah groups, the govern- 
ment has to some extent succeeded in equating Islamic dissent with blind 
resistance to economic modernization in the minds of Malaysians of all 
religions. This has obfuscated many pertinent criticisms of the NEP. 

A further source of concern has been the possible impact of Islamic 
revival on foreign investment, which is regarded as a key element of Malay- 
sia’s economic development strategy. Events in the Middle East have made 
investors from the West and Japan highly sensitive to Islamic developments, 
and, as a country increasingly stressing its Muslim identity, Malaysia cannot 
avoid close scrutiny of domestic Islamic trends by foreign investors.} 

In the overtly political arena there were growing fears that PAS would be 
able to strengthen its position by exploiting the Islamic revival mood. In- 
deed, in recent years PAS has increasingly come to portray itself more as part 
of a border movement towards the realization of Islamic objectives than a 
narrowly based political party. It has sought to play down the staunchly pro- 
Malay communal image of past years and project itself as an organization 

‘dedicated to the realization of Islamic ideals of universal applicability, with a 
responsibility for the welfare of non-Muslims as well.! 

While admitting informal contacts with some dakwah organizations and 
sympathy for their aims, PAS denies that it is seeking an organized Islamic 
front in Malaysia by manipulating Islamic groups. The leaders of UMNO, 
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however, have had different perceptions. Shortly after the 1978 general 
elections, former Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn attacked PAS for 
using dakwah groups to campaign against the government and accused the 
groups concerned of “making use of Islam solely for the political interests of 
PAS.”!? The principal target of this attack was ABIM, since a number of its 
office holders had resigned to stand as PAS candidates despite the organiza- 
tion’s official stance of neutrality. Apart from connections between dakwah 
groups and PAS, the government became increasingly uneasy over what it 
considered to be the unacceptable use of dakwah activities by certain groups 
(and in particular ABIM) not only to disguise their political aspirations but 
also to provide a degree of self protection through their status as Islam 
societies.!§ 

Certainly ABIM was perceived as the greatest threat to UMNO. Despite 
the detention for several months of its leader, Anwar Ibrahim, for his alleged 
role in the 1974 student demonstrations against rural poverty, and numerous 
warnings and threats from the government, ABIM continued its active in- 
volvement in social issues, and often expressed views critical of official 
policy and openly discussed such issues as corruption, labor exploitation, 
human rights, and the treatment of Muslims in ASEAN.!9 ABIM possessed 
a number of resources that UMNO saw as a challenge to its position—an 
enthusiastic and talented leadership and a sophisticated organizational ca- 
pacity. As well as organizing seminars, conferences, and courses throughout 
the country, ABIM has been involved in the publication of a variety of 
material, some of it politically controversial. 

ABIM offered Malay youth an idealistic yet intelligently formulated cri- 
tique of official policy as well as the performance of government leaders. In 
recent years it had increasingly attracted the sympathies of a number of 
younger civil servants and professionals, a development viewed with alarm 
by UMNO. Yet, for all its potential, ABIM remained essentially an elite 
intellectual group lacking the grass roots penetration of the established 
Malay political parties. Moreover, it viewed its role as primarily that of 
raising Islamic consciousness rather than competing for overt political 
power.”° It should not be forgotten that a number of UMNO members were 
active in ABIM although their influence was limited. ABIM was dependent 
upon a relatively small group for leadership, and in particular upon the 
personality of Anwar Ibrahim. This made the organization vulnerable not 
only to coercive measures but also, as we shall see, to UMNO attempts to 
co-opt its leaders. 

Islamic revival also posed a challenge to the internal unity of UMNO. The 
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national leadership had, for the most part, promoted UMNO as the respon- 
sible party of moderation and the pivot of the Barisan structure. By the 
second half of the 1970s, however, the leadership became increasingly ap- 
prehensive over what it regarded as the growth of “extremist” Islamic de- 
mands within the ranks of UMNO.?! For example, shortly after he became 
leader of UMNO Youth in 1978, Haji Suhaimi Kamaruddin voiced the 
demand that shariah law should replace British law, thus placing even non- 
Muslims under its jurisdiction.?? To some extent these moves may be seen as 
attempts to counter the appeal of PAS by projecting an uncompromising 
Islamic image. Yet it is also evident that the UMNO leadership has been 
genuinely perturbed at the consequences for UMNO unity of rising Islamic 
pressures. Indeed, Datuk Seri Dr. Mahathir Mohamad warned the 1979 
UMNO General Assembly that the party's political opponents were actively 
manipulating religious issues and even succeeding in influencing elements 
within UMNO.» Despite tensions brought about by such pressures within 
the party, UMNO has not experienced Islamic-based factionalism. 

Islamic revival has also caused problems for the government in the area of 
international relations. As a nation seeking to project an Islamic image, 
Malaysia must tread carefully in its treatment of dissident Islamic groups 
within the country.?4 It is common knowledge that the ABIM leadership 
enjoyed significant contacts with influential individuals in the Islamic world, 
and that these links helped, to some extent, to protect ABIM against coer- 
cive measures. A further problem has been the question of clandestine for- 
eign assistance allegedly given to certain groups. If such claims are true, it 
could well sour relations with the countries concerned. 

At the regional level, Islamic issues have caused the government some 
embarrassment. A number of groups in Malaysia have been highly critical of 
what they see as the government commitment to ASEAN overriding its duty 
to champion the cause of Muslim minorities in the Philippines and Thailand. 
Similar criticisms have been made over the case of Burmese Muslims.”5 

Perhaps the greatest challenge of the Islamic revival is its impact upon 
communal stability in Malaysia. The violent incidents at Kerling and Batu 
Pahat combined with the frequent warnings by the government of the threat 
posed by deviant Islamic groups have created an atmosphere of apprehen- 
sion among many non-Muslims. The complexity of Islamic revival with its 
diverse organizations and links with intra-Malay politics has been difficult 
for non-Malay community and political leaders to comprehend. Their con- 
fusion has not been lessened by the tendency of UMNO to play up the more 
bizarre aspects of certain dakwah groups and portray all Islamic elements 
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opposed to it as dangerous deviants. Indeed, despite the government's fre- 
quent claims over the threat posed by some Islamic groups, it is yet to 
publish an official report or white paper on the problem. 

As an essential part of Malay ethnic identity, Islam is bound to have 
communal ramifications. Indeed, many non-Malays regard the revival more 
as an expression of Malay insecurities than an outpouring of religious senti- 
ment.?6 Aside from the threat of communal violence, there is a fear that the 
growing momentum of Islamic revival will lead to the erosion of non- 
Muslim constitutional rights. A number of incidents have exacerbated these 
fears. As we have seen, there has been growing pressure for the introduction 
of shariah law to cover all Malaysians irrespective of religion. This pressure 
has been greatest in the matter of sexual offenses, such as khalwat (compro- 
mising proximity) and zinah (adultery). Faced with such pressures, the gov- 
ernment actually established a committee to investigate the possibility of 
punishing non-Muslims involved with Muslims who transgress Islamic law 
on matters of sexual morality. The move was swiftly condemned by the 
DAP, whose leader Lim Kit Siang (who is also the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Federal Parliament) observed that the committee: “not only infringes a 
fundamental constitutional provision that non-Muslims would not be 
brought under the purview of Muslim laws and customs, but such an exten- 
sion would undermine Malaysia’s multi-racial, multi-religious basis.”?? Al- 
though the non-Malay component parties of the Barisan have usually avoid- 
ed public controversy involving religion, the leader of the Malaysian Indian 
Congress, Datuk Samy Vellu, reacted angrily following a statement from the 
Ministry of Information that Radio Television Malaysia considered pro- 
grams on other religions to be inappropriate to the status of Islam as the 
official religion. Following vigorous protests, the Ministry reversed its stand 
and announced that it would produce special programs on all celebrations 
declared national festivals by the government.”® 

Some attempts have been made to placate the fears of non-Muslims, and 
on several occasions the Yang di-Pertua Agong (Paramount Ruler) and Prime 
Minister, as well as a number of cabinet ministers, have made strong pleas 
for religious toleration and the safeguarding of the religious freedoms of 
non-Muslims.”? Pledges have also been made of government financial assis- 
tance for other religions, and small grants have been made for the construc- 
tion of places of worship or the repair of temples. Despite such moves there 
has been a growing feeling that the government is succumbing to the in- 
creasing pressure of Islamic groups, and that non-Muslim Malaysians will 
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have to take a firm stand to safeguard their religious and constitutional 
tights. This in turn could have a destabilizing affect on the Barisan structure. 


Responding to the Challenges of Islamic 
: Revival 

In responding to the challenges of Islamic revival, the national leadership has 
sought to curb the more radical aspects of the revival and mold it into a 
force supportive of the incumbent regime and its policies. Four principal 
elements are discernible in the regime's response. First, it has made a number 
of significant concessions to Islamic pressures, particularly symbolic ones. 
Second, it has sought to co-opt the energies of the revival through the 
promotion of its own dakwah activities, as well as actively seeking to win 
over Islamic critics to a position supportive of the government. Third, con- 
siderable effort has been made to regulate Islamic developments by increas- 
ing official control over religious affairs and education. Lastly, there has 
undoubtedly been an element of coercion (or the threat of its use), not only 
against groups regarded as subversive or mentally unbalanced, but also 
against legitimate Islamic critics. 

In formulating its response, the regime has been constrained by a number 
of factors. It has had to consider the implications of its actions for Malay- 
sia’s multiracial society and the internal politics of the Barisan, as well as 
international Islamic sensitivities. Failure to curb the excesses of Islamic 
fervor or a willingness to make too many concessions might create undesir- 
able tensions between UMNO and its non-Malay partners. On the other 
hand, PAS would readily exploit any gesture perceived as anti-Islamic. 

The Federal Constitution is another source of restraint since it vests au- 
thority over Islamic affairs principally with the individual states and makes 
the ruler of each state the head of the Muslim religion.3° Although the 
federal government has exercised increasingly firmer control over the states 
and controls the composition of state governments through the Barisan 
system, it has, on occasion, met stubborn resistance from individual state 
rulers over religious issues. 

Concessions to Islamic sentiment are by no means a recent development. 
UMNO has always been conscious of its vulnerability to PAS in religious 
matters, as well as Islam’s value as a bulwark against communist (and to a 
lesser extent socialist) influence within the Malay community. Added to 
such considerations was the increased saliency of Islam in the years follow- 
ing the May 1969 crisis as the Malay identity of the Malaysian state was 
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increasingly stressed. Even allowing for such factors, the past decade has 
witnessed a rapid increase in concessions to Islamic sentiment. 

With the departure of PAS from the Barisan in 1977 after almost four 
years of participation in the coalition, UMNO became even more concerned 
over the impact of Islamic resurgence.3! UMNO began to attempt to project 
itself as an Islamic organization, arguing that since its membership was 100% 
Muslim, it was the largest Islamic entity in the country. Indeed, in 1979 
Datuk Seri Mohamad ‘stated that unlike other organizations that merely 
fought for the increased propagation of Islam but failed to implement it, 
UMNO had been responsible for the development of Islam in Malaysia.3+ 

Concessions have been evident in a number of areas.33 Islam has been 
given increased symbolic prominence. Malaysia unhesitatingly describes it- 
self as an “Islamic nation,” and the promotion of Islamic forms is strongly 
evident in state ceremonies. For example, the parliamentary prayers were 
altered to an Islamic formula in 1980 and a “mosque parade” has been 
reintroduced for Muslims in the armed forces. Islam has received increased 
prominence on radio and television, and large sums have been spent on 
events such as the annual Koran Reading Competition (televised live for 
several successive nights), and on Islamic exhibitions and conferences. With- 
in the civil service, improved facilities for religious observances were provid- 
ed, and some state governments have introduced codes of modesty for dress 
of female Muslim civil servants. Muslims have been barred from the Gent- 
ing Highlands casino and further moves have been made towards a general 
“moral code” for all Malaysians. 

On the policy level, numerous boards and committees have been estab- 
lished to advise the government on the implementation of Islamic policies. 
In 1980, for example, Finance Minister Tengku Razaleigh Hamzah an- 
nounced that the government was studying the possibility of introducing a 
national economic system based upon the tenets of Islam.34 A tough policy 
has also been adopted towards any suggestion of anti-Islamic sentiments in 
the general community. In 1980 the Tamil language daily, Tami! Malar, was 
closed down for allegedly slandering Islam and only allowed to publish 
again after it had changed its name. 

Along with such concessions to Islamic feeling there has been a sustained 
effort to co-opt the forces of Islamic revival into a role supportive of the 
regime and its policies. Such co-optation has taken a number of forms. 
UMNO’s greatest achievement in this regard was the dramatic decision of 
ABIM President Anwar Ibrahim to stand at the 1982 general elections as a 
Barisan candidate. Upon his election he was appointed a Deputy Minister in 
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the Prime Minister's Department and promised a prominent role in the 
government. Attempts also have been made to absorb potentially critical 
groups into officially sanctioned dakwah activities. The government has 
sponsored the participation of a number of groups known to have been 
critical of its policies in various conferences and seminars. In recent years 
some non-government dakwah groups have been utilized in a role support- 
ive of the regime. In 1981, for example, an A/ Arqam delegation was invited 
to lecture to a group of the Police Field Force on the theme of “divine 
service through defence.”35 

Another element of the co-optative strategy has been the promotion of 
dakwah organizations that are either official government agencies or are 
close to the ruling party. Such bodies include the Yayasan Dakwah Islamiah 
(Islamic Dakwah Foundation), which for a number of years was headed by 
the Speaker of the Dewan Rakyat, the late Tan Sri Syed Nasir Ismail; and 
Perkim, led by Tunku Abdul Rahman. In addition, there are a number of 
bodies established under the federal and state religious departments and the 
Prime Minister's Department. Through these bodies the government has 
sought to create its own channels for the energies of Islamic revival, stressing 
such values as toleration and the compatibility of the NEP with Islamic 
teachings. 

The promotion of such “counter-channels” for revivalist energies has not 
come cheaply. Generous financial assistance has been given to a number of 
organizations. In 1980, for example, 26 million ringgit (approximately 12 
million U.S. dollars) were pledged for the proposed Southeast Asian Islamic 
Research Centre, and the government is reported to have met most of the 
cost of holding the Islamic Dakwah Conference for Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific Region in Kuala Lumpur.2¢ 

A major problem for the regime in responding to Islamic developments 
has been the absence of central coordination or intelligence-gathering agen- 
cies. While centralized control has been applied to security and economic 
planning, attempts to centralize control over Islamic affairs has not been as 
successful. Clearly this problem has concerned the UMNO leadership for 
some time. In 1979 the party’s General Assembly endorsed a motion calling 
on the government to strengthen the national dakwah machinery, coordinate 
the activities of all religious affairs departments in the Education and Infor- 
mation Ministries, set up religious advisory committees in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Department, and establish religious units in every university and state 
education department.3” 

For some years the government has sought to centralize the administra- 
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tion of Islamic affairs with mixed results. In 1969 the National Council for 
Islamic Affairs was established under the chairmanship of the Prime Minis- 
ter. However, the Council is only an advisory body and is constitutionally 
restrained from touching upon the prerogatives of the state rulers in reli- 
gious matters. Indeed, two states, Kedah and Pahang, have in the past 
declined to appoint representatives to the Council. 

Despite such limitations the government has taken steps to tighten Islam- 
ic administration in areas under its jurisdiction as well as improve its intelli- 
gence-gathering capacities. In recent years the Islamic Affairs Division of the 
Prime Minister’s Department has been reorganized and two specialized units 
established—the Islamic Research Centre and the Islamic Training and Dak- 
wah Institute. Other government departments also have instituted adminis- 
trative changes. In 1978 the Ministry of Defence moved to streamline its 
Religious Affairs Section and the Ministry of Education followed suit. Fol- 
lowing the Batu Pahat incident, it was announced that a special Research 
Unit would be established to monitor dakwah activities on a national basis. 

The federal government's attempts at centralization have met resistance 
from some rulers. One of the government's major attempts to coordinate 
dakwah activities, the "Dakwah Month,” was boycotted by both Kedah and 
Pahang.38 In 1980, Pahang was pointedly absent from the Conference of 
Heads of Religious Departments even though its Sultan was at the time the 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 

Despite such resistance there has been a general consensus that controls 
over dakwah activities need strengthening. Early in 1980 the National Secu- 
rity Council announced that an investigation of all Islamic organizations in 
the country would be made.3? Agreement was reached between state reli- 
gious councils to require anyone wishing to preach on Islamic matters to 
undergo a thorough investigation of his affiliations and background (includ- 
ing his links with political bodies).4? It was also made clear that state-owned 
mosques and suraus would be available only for authorized activities. 

In seeking to regulate Islamic developments, the government has paid 
increasing attention to religious education and has moved to take over the 
running of religious schools, pledging to improve their standards and facili- 
ties. At the tertiary level, the government plans to create an Islamic universi- 
ty. In addition, there have been generous financial grants to religious educa- 
tional establishments and a decision to make Islamic religion a compulsory 
subject for all Muslim students. Clearly the government feels that effective 
control of Islamic education is the sine qua non for ultimately influencing 
the direction of Islamic developments. It is felt in UMNO leadership circles 
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that, to some extent, the government is paying the price now for years of 
neglect in the sphere of Islamic education. 

A major effort to regulate the political involvement of Islamic organiza- 
tions was the Societies (Amendment) Act 1981. Under the Act, any organiza- 
tion that seeks to influence any aspect of government policy or administra- 
tion must re-register as a “political society.” The Act also empowers the 
government to control the foreign links of organizations and empowers it to 
oblige organizations to amend their constitutions and rules if this is consid- 
ered necessary. Although the Act was aimed at a number of interest groups 
whose stance towards the government had been critical, many of its provi- 
sions appear to have been specifically prompted by a desire to regulate 
ABIM’s activities. 

The final response of the regime considered here is that of coercion. As 
we have already seen, a number of dakwah activists regarded as threats to 
national security have been detained without trial under the provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. While most of the detainees were from fringe groups, 
it should not be forgotten that there have been frequent calls at UMNO 
General Assemblies for the banning of ABIM. Although it has not been 
_ suppressed by the government, ABIM has nevertheless suffered its share of 
coercive measures: its President was detained for several months in the wake 
of the 1974 Baling demonstrations; for a number of years its newspaper, 
Risalah, was refused a publication permit; ABIM’s access to the mass media 
has been curtailed; and security officials have monitored ABIM'’s activities.*! 
In an effort to reduce its international connections, the government in 1980 
refused ABIM permission to host the World Association of Muslim Youth 
(WAMY) camp in Malaysia.4? Other coercive measures have included the 
threat to dismiss public servants, as well as religious teachers and mosque 
officials, discovered promoting anti-government sentiments“? In a few 
cases, schools disrupted by dakwah activities have been closed and the 
students involved disciplined.44 

In the East Coast states the government has responded decisively to 
continuing attempts by certain religious figures to brand UMNO as a kafir 
party and to urge Muslims to pray under the leadership of rival “non- 
government” imams. A number of PAS clubs considered to have provided 
facilities for such alternative religious assemblies were summarily closed 
down, and in November 1982 amendments to the Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure Code were introduced, allowing for the prosecution of anyone 
seeking to cause disharmony over questions of religion. 

The government has also benefited from some fortuitous developments. 
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In November 1982, Pakistani President Zia-ul Haq accorded Malaysia inter- 
national Islamic recognition by presenting the Hijra Award to Tanku Abdul 
Rahman for his service to the international Muslim community. A month 
earlier, serious factionalism within PAS finally led to the resignation of its 
longtime President, Datuk Mohammed Asri Muda, who accused his oppo- 
nents within the party of fanatical tendencies inspired by the Iranian revolu- 
tion. This rift has led to moves to establish a rival Islamic party and has 
further fragmented the Islamic-based opposition to UMNO. 


Conclusions 
Islamic revival in Malaysia is a complex phenomenon shaped to a large 
extent by that country’s particular ethnic imperatives. The challenges faced 
by the regime in Malaysia should not be perceived in monolithic terms. 
There is no united, coherent, Islamic opposition. Rather, as we have seen, the 
challenges have come from a variety of quarters and touch upon a number 
of issues. 

Given the extreme sensitivity of Islamic issues in terms of their commu- 
` nal, political, and even international ramifications, the regime has, for the 
most part, chosen to respond with co-optative measures. Such a strategy is in 
marked contrast to its response to challenges from other quarters where it. 
has not hesitated to use coercive measures. Such a co-optative strategy has, 
however, not been without its costs. The growing willingness of the UMNO 
leadership to grant concessions to Islamic sentiment has caused tensions 
both within Malaysia’s multiracial society and within the Barisan Nasional. 
Increasingly, concessions to Islamic pressure are being equated with’ Malay 
ethnic assertiveness by the country’s non-Muslims. While overt Malay ethnic 
assertiveness may to some extent be resisted by non-Malays, religious pres- 
sures inject a highly emotive and even more non-negotiable element into 
communal relations. Resistance to such assertiveness appears anti-Islamic, 
rather than merely anti-Malay, with even graver consequences. It could be 
argued that UMNO's position as a moderator of Malay demands within the 
Barisan structure has been further strengthened by Islamic revival. From the 
standpoint of the non-Malay components of the Barisan, only UMNO is 
equipped to manage this new and even more sensitive challenge to commu- 
nal equilibrium. On the other hand, in seeking to moderate Islamic pressures, 
the UMNO leadership will require the unqualified support of the non-Malay 
components of the Barisan. Such support implies a reinforcement of the 
rights of non-Muslims in the face of their erosion by islamic concessions. 

‘In the longer term, a serious problem may have been created by the 
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regime's conciliatory response to Islamic pressures. The more that conces- 
sions are made, the more difficult it may become to moderate further de- 
mands. This spiral may, in time, have serious consequences not only for the 
regime’s economic and social policies, but also for communal stability. 

Despite these problems, the UMNO leadership has, for the most part, 
succeeded in meeting the immediate challenges of Islamic resurgence. It has 
taken firm action to curb the violent excesses of religious zeal while moving 
to absorb the momentum of revival within its own officially sanctioned 
organizations and activities. It has sought to reassure non-Muslims that their 
religious freedoms and constitutional rights will not be eroded, while reaf- 
firming its commitment to an expanded role for Islam. The long-term effica- 
cy of the regime’s response, and the consequences of its policies on Islamic 
developments, remain to be seen. In the short term, however, it has demon- 
strated considerable skill in managing the challenges of Islamic resurgence 
while maintaining communal stability. 
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THE INDIAN MANAGEMENT DILEMMA 


Economic vs Political Unions 


E. A. Ramaswamy 








The theory that trade unions exist to protect and ad- 
vance the job interests of working men has dominated the precept and 
practice of unionism for as long as unions have been in existence. Uneasi- 
ness over the crasser forms of “bring-home-the-bacon” unionism has often 
led labor theorists to claim that there is more to trade unionism than mere 
money. Perlman argued five decades ago that business unionism would be a 
misnomer if it were intended to mean a labor movement without ideology, 
for all unions possessed the idealism of upholding the interests of the collec- 
tivity—what he termed “Tom, Dick and Harry idealism.”! More recently, 
Flanders has stressed the importance of union participation in rule making. 
For him, the most enduring social achievement of trade unions has been the 
“creation of a social order in industry embodied in a code of industrial 
rights.”? If in liberal pluralist theory trade unionism is more than mere 
money, it is also less than a broad social movement aimed at exterminating 
the very source of unequal social relationships. The outer limit to union 
purpose in this theory is set by a method—collective bargaining. It is argued 
that industrial methods have primacy over political methods because the 
members’ expectations are distinctly more industrial than political.’ 

Economic unionism—crude forms if possible, refined forms if neces- 
saty—undoubtedly suits the interests of management best. “Their [the 
unions’] purely economic objectives conflict with the capitalist’s desire to 
minimize costs of production . . . while any connection between trade union- 
ism and socialist politics is a potential threat to his very existence. ... Where 
unions are willing to confine their objectives within comparatively innocu- 
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ous limits, far-sighted managements have little reason to resist, and much 
reason to welcome, union involvement in job regulation. ”4 The interests of 
the state, too, lie distinctly in economic unionism. Governments have to 
govern and trade unions have to protest, and this basic divergence of pur- 
pose creates a relationship of potential conflict between the two. As Allen 
points out, “All governments, no matter what their ideological commitment, 
have always and inevitably viewed trade union acts as possible objects of 
constraint, regulation or repression. ... Mostly governments have seen in 
trade union acts some threats to interests they particularly represent and this 
fact has been the basis for any relationship between them.”> Trade union 
action can be confined within manageable limits only by limiting unions to 
the pursuit of the economic interests of the men in the context of the 
` workplace. Thus, unions “enjoy enough support from government... to 
offer an effective challenge to management on a limited range of issues.” 
But, “faced with demands which in effect struck at the foundations of 
management power, privilege, values and objectives, management would 
draw... upon the support of other managements, employers’ associations 
and sympathetic sections of society (including government), which were 
concerned to defend the status quo.”ć 

Cruder forms of economic unionism which stress the extraction of more 
money from management as the sole raison d'être of trade unions have 
found wide currency in India among employers, the state, and large sections 
of the labor movement. Scholarly support for this view of union purpose has 
always been abundant. Giri, a long-time commentator on industrial rela- 
tions, remarks: “It is time that workers realise that party politics are com- 
pletely out of place in trade unions, that they should not play the role of 
pawns in the game of party politics, and that their organizations are con- 
cerned first and last with their interest and welfare. Trade union leaders and 
party leaders should also take active steps to ensure that workers are weaned 
away from disruptive political leanings so that genuine trade unionism may 
grow in the country.”” Johri comments with wry cynicism: “What are the 
chances of political parties leaving trade unions to themselves? They are 
probably as bright as of the politicians renouncing their beliefs, goals and 
methods! ... Left to themselves, why should politicians and their parties give 
up bases of power?”8 

Managerial calculations that the encouragement of economic unionism 
would enable the purchase of industrial peace in return for reasonable wage 
gains has, however, gone completely awry. Industrial relations have deterio- 
rated into a chaotic bedlam even as trade unions have registered impressive 
wage gains. The basic problem has been the sheer inability of most unions, 
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especially those pledged to the dogma of economic unionism, to honor their 
bargained commitments. Indian employers are caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. The economic unions that they assiduously cultivated have failed 
to meet the most basic expectation of employers anywhere—that a union 
which sets its seal to a contract should honor it in letter and spirit. On the 
other hand, there are deeply political unions in India which have the capacity 
to stand by a bargained relationship. But, for the employers the very mention 
of political unions conjures up the image of demagogues whipping up mass 
frenzy to grind industry to a halt. The dilemma is the choice between ideo- 
logically preferred economic unions that have failed to promote industrial 
peace and ideologically unacceptable political unions that are capable of 
fostering stability. This article is addressed to the explication of this dilem- 
ma. I shall first describe the trade union situation in India, and the responses 
of employers and the state to this situation. I shall then present a recent case 
of industrial relations to substantiate my argument that the preference for 
economic unionism has been an important cause of instability in Indian 
industrial relations. 


The Trade Union Situation 

Indian law enables any seven workers to form a trade union, but is silent on 
the question of union recognition. Barring a few states, there is no system by 
which employers may ascertain the following of rival trade unions and 
extend formal recognition to the most representative one. Employers usually 
have to deal with those who shout the loudest. In practice this has meant 
dealing with several unions simultaneously. There are all kinds of unions in 
existence—those affiliated with the major national federations, old and well- 
established independent unions such as those of railwaymen which have 
stayed away from national federations, those owing allegiance to regional 
federations closely linked to regional political parties, splinters from national 
and regional federations resulting from factional squabbles, and simple one- 
man shows with no allegiance to any federation, national or regional, or 
political party, but nevertheless very much in business. This welter of confu- 
sion exists right down to the level of the individual plant. 

The competition between trade unions to secure and retain a following is 
unbridled. There are at least two powerful motivations that fuel an amoral 
perception of membership enrollment. One is the rising political significance 
of organized labor. The potential industrial workers have as an electoral base 
and their control over the most critical sectors of society give them an 
importance unmatched by any other organized group. Political parties and 
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their labor specialists have no choice but to enter the rat race to woo 
organized labor. A second reason has to do with the personal fortunes of 
union leaders. In the chaos that ts industrial relations, a steady following is a 
readily exploitable medium of power that can be put to diverse use as 
occasion demands. Several union leaders have used their following to bol- 
ster their position in the party and to build vast personal fortunes. One of the 
wealthiest men in Madras city is a trade union leader who files an annual 
income of a quarter million rupees with the income tax office. 

In a situation characterized by membership-poaching and floor-crossing, 
the ability of a union to command the loyalty of its members assumes crucial 
significance. This is precisely where political unions score over economic 
ones. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such animal as a non-political union, as 
Flanders points out.? It is even more difficult to speak of non-political 
unions in India, where most unions owe allegiance to a political party. The 
contrast, however, is between unions for which the political link is a mere 
label and those that endeavor to foster in their members a serious commit- 
ment to the political ideology. The difference consists in whether the rank 
and file of the union is politically indoctrinated. Seen from this point of 
view, the Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC), affiliated with 
the Congress Party and, at last count, the largest trade union federation in 
the country, stands in sharp contrast to the two communist union federa- 
tions as well as the unions loyal to the socialist parties. The communist and 
socialist unions are built around a hard core of a politically committed cadre. 
Party members and sympathizers constitute the bulwark of these unions. 
This is also true of the trade union wings of some regional political parties 
that have a strong organizational base. In contrast, the INTUC indeed dis- 
suades its members from enrolling in the party. The INTUC strives to pursue 
merely the economic interests of the members through methods that are 
“responsible” and non-violent.!° The INTUC is not the only non-political 
union in the sense in which we have used this term. There are scores of other 
unions, especially those which have been brought to life by employers, 
which display this characteristic. The distinctiveness of the INTUC is that it 
is the only organization of national stature to be non-political. 

Membership loyalty to the trade union is of crucial significance to stable 
industrial relations, especially in a country like India where management is 
caught in the bewildering confusion of bitterly opposed unions sniping at 
each other. Only an independent, vigorous trade union that enjoys the loyal- 
ty of the members has any chance of standing up to challenges from rival 
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unions ‘and possible government hostility to defend its relationship with 
management. The prime source of this loyalty in the Indian context is 
commitment to a political ideology. Some of the most powerful trade 
unions are built around a core of members firmly committed to a political 
ideology, and who look at the trade union as important for furthering that 
ideology. It is the ideologically committed members who stand firmly by the 
union and participate actively in its affairs.!! 


The Managerial Response 

Management has reacted in typical ways to the unbridled competition 
among unions and union leaders to secure a foothold in their concerns. 
Their bulwark against the uncertainties caused by a chaotic union situation 
has been the careful nurturing of company unions. Company unions come in 
several hues ranging from crudely pro-management organizations to those 
which wear a mask of independence in order to keep their credibility among 
workers. Management looks for two important attributes in company 
unions—that they should be non-political and that they should be responsi- 
ble. 

Employers have always been touchy about the political links of trade 
unions. They are unable to comprehend why an association whose ostensible 
purpose is to improve the economic condition of its members should get 
mixed up with political parties. An important reason for their aversion to 
political unions is the fact that it was the politicians who first upset the 
applecart by introducing workers to trade unionism. But for the help from 
these educated, middle-class do-gooders, the workers would have remained 
under the dominance of management much longer. The hostility to political 
unionism also stems from the possibility that union leaders might exploit 
their worker following and paralyze production to pursue political goals, 
such as bringing down a government. Employers see no reason why they 
should get embroiled in political conflict. The second prescription, that of 
“responsibility,” entails that the union should refrain from pushing unrea- 
sonable wage claims, and of course respect the right of management arising 
from its ownership of capital. The union which has best fitted this bill is the 
INTUC. In addition, employers all over the country have promoted plant- 
level unions under the control of pliable union leaders. 

The industrial relations strategy of employers has been guided by some 
crucial assumptions. One is that workers are instrumentally oriented in their 
attitude to their employment and their trade union. What they want from 
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their work is more money, and the union is there to help them get it. It 
logically follows that favorite unions can be nurtured to a position of unas- 
sailable strength by systematically channeling the benefits to workers 
through them. With workers securely under the wing of a “responsible” 
union, adventurist trade unions can be kept at bay and peaceful industrial 
relations assured. Company unions share several of these assumptions. They 
too believe that increased economic reward is the only determinant of their 
performance and that this will win for them the loyalty of the members. 

That workers expect their unions to get them better wages and conditions 
cannot be seriously questioned. But the belief that company unions can win 
loyalty through economic rewards has turned out to be a serious miscalcula- 
tion. We shall consider some of the reasons why this has happened. 

First, company unions cannot do without a certain minimum of repres- 
sion within their organizations. The very purpose of their existence is to 
exercise moderation in the articulation of demands. They have to be “re- 
sponsible,” that is, push only those demands that are likely to be acceptable 
to management. They cannot allow the interests of the members to crystal- 
lize through free debate and discussion, lest this transgress the limits of 
“responsibility.” They cannot be excessively concerned with democratic 
norms. In practice, company unions use management patronage as well as 
wield the stick to silence dissent, actions that are not calculated to win 
loyalty. 

Second, the very logic of economism leads to instability. If workers are 
expected to be loyal to a union merely because it has got them certain 
economic benefits, it is only logical that they should transfer their loyalty to 
a rival union or union leader who promises them even more. This is precisely 
what happens in India. The main plank of adventurist trade union leaders is 
that the existing union has conspired with management to deny the workers 
their due. It cuts no ice for management or the company union to argue that 
their wages and fringe benefits are the best in the region. Even if this be true, 
there is nothing to prevent the workers from asking for more. The challenger 
will argue that the concern is making enormous profits, and that the employ- 
er is rolling in the lap of luxury. Why should this prosperity not be shared 
with workers? 

In societies which do not face the problem of multiple unionism, the 
appeal to the cash nexus merely produces membership apathy towards the 
trade union. In a country like India where rival trade unions abound, the 
stress on economism fuels wild demands by adventurist trade unions and 
promotes instability. 
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The Role of the State 
The state is an important third party to industrial relations in India.!? The 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the most important piece of legislation regu- 
lating industrial relations, arms the government with vast powers to inter- 
vene in industrial disputes and help bring about a settlement. If efforts at 
mediation do not bear fruit, the government can force the parties to submit 
to adjudication, or even ban a strike and jail the strikers. 

The government is subjected to conflicting pressures. Employers have 
powerful contacts with those who rule. Nor can the government ignore the 
political muscle of the trade unions. The ruling party has its own labor wing, 
and its demands have to be accommodated. In the midst of these pressures, 
every government, whatever its ideological persuasion, has sought to pro- 
mote industrial peace as a major goal. Uninterrupted industrial production is 
considered the sole indicator of the government's success as mediator. 
Moreover, the state itself has emerged as a major employer in India, and has 
therefore developed a vested interest in industrial peace. Above all, sustained 
industrial conflict is the most potent threat to the stability of a government. 
Ruling parties are highly sensitive to the possibility that the opposition 
might use its labor support to foment trouble and create instability. Ruling 
parties invariably promote their own labor wing to neutralize such threats. 
Because of the exigencies of their circumstances, ruling parties and govern- 
ments take a dim view of the use of trade unions as a political lever, especial- 
ly by the opposition. They would rather have the unions confine themselves 
to the pursuit of the economic interests of their members. 

The stress on industrial peace immediately creates a shared interest be- 
tween the government and management. Moreover, the state, in its anxiety 
to restore normalcy in industry, does not look too closely into the content of 
industrial peace. Any settlement that can terminate a strike is ipso facto a 
satisfactory settlement. The keenness of the government to push through 
settlements, taking a pragmatic and amoral view of their content, suits man- 
agement. This bond is further strengthened by the shared tendency to view 
trade unions as having only an economic purpose. It was the belief in 
economic unionism which forged such close links between Congress gov- 
ernments, the INTUC, and employers all over the country during three 
decades of Congress rule. 

The dilemma is now clear. Employers want to build up an economic 
union. They believe that such a union can win the loyalty of the members by 
fulfilling the need for increased economic reward and provide a powerful 
defense against the uncertainties of the trade union situation. Economic 
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unions are also more acceptable to the government, and government sup- 
port is of vital importance to employers. However, the ranks of economic 
unions are filled by instrumentally oriented workers who are merely looking 
out for themselves. They are not sufficiently committed to the union to 
stand by it at times of crisis. In contrast, it is political unions that evoke 
sentiments of loyalty in their members and have the capacity to stand by a 
bargained relationship in the face of odds. 


The Case 
The case we are to describe concerns a complex of three firms in Madras 
which manufacture automobile components. It will ring familiar to students 
of industrial relations, for it depicts a situation widely prevalent in the coun- 
try. With minor variations in detail, the action could have taken place virtual- 
ly anywhere. 

When the plants went on line in 1963, the INTUC was encouraged by 
management to organize the 5000-strong work force. The union enrolled 
the vast majority of workers and was formally recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent. Attempts at establishing rival trade unions were promptly 
snuffed out by management. The membership of the INTUC was a mixed 
bag. Madras is a bastion of the DMK party, and about 20% of the members 
were staunch supporters of the DMK. In addition, the union had a hard core 
of Marxist communist activists. In contrast, activists or even sympathizers of 
the Congress Party were notably absent. The INTUC organization in Madras 
toed the familiar line of keeping trade unions and politics apart. DMK and 
Marxist sympathizers saw no contradiction between their political loyalty 
and membership in the INTUC. The union was merely an instrument for 
extracting benefits from management. They could get more out of manage- 
ment through its favorite union. 

The firms, which earned handsome profits because of a protected monop- 
olistic market, were generous in sharing this prosperity with workers. They 
paid the highest wages for blue-collar work in Madras, which is itself a high- 
wage region. The factories worked a five-day week, offering the workers a 
weekend that even white-collar office employees do not enjoy. The five-day 
week also created ample opportunities for overtime at twice the base rate. 
Fringe benefits included a 25% bonus, subsidized food, health care, and 
credit to meet domestic emergencies. These generous benefits did not have 
to be fought for by the trade union. Management had a paternalistic concern 
for the welfare of their workers and readily conceded any reasonable de- 
mand by the union. Indeed, the chairman of the board of directors once 
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remarked to the union president that he did not know how much to ask for! 
What the management wanted was an assurance of stability under condi- 
tions that were eminently fair to workers so that a monopolistic market 
could be exploited to the hilt. 

The rock-like stability that lasted for fourteen years was disturbed in 1977 
by the Marxist Centre of Indian Trade Unions (CITU), which is affiliated 
with the CPI (M). Since the CITU could not have whipped up discontent 
over the question of wages or fringe benefits, it chose to play up the question 
of productivity. The management's philosophy was that they had the right to 
expect the highest standards of productive efficiency in return for high 
wages and generous benefits. They were sticklers for discipline and brooked 
no failure to meet production targets. They did not have to suspend or 
dismiss poor producers in order to maintain high levels of production. The 
mere threat of withdrawal of financial rewards was enough to keep the 
workers going in top gear. The CITU’s contention was that production 
levels were not set through the bargaining process with the union, but were 
arbitrarily fixed by management. They had extracted increasingly higher 
levels of production without the consent of the union or adequate compen- 
sation to workers. The union wanted a bargained productivity agreement 
and an incentive system to compensate workers for increased production. 

For about two years a full-time CITU organizer prepared the workers for 
the final assault under the garb of a welfare association. The CITU did not 
want to start a rival trade union. It would have been an uphill battle to wean 
the workers from the INTUC and gain recognition from management. Their 
strategy was to unseat the full-time INTUC president and capture the union 
intact. In two of the firms, rank-and-file activists. defeated the president in 
union elections, and in the third the general body expressed a loss of confi- 
dence in the president and nominated a worker for the office. In the course 
of the next few weeks all the newly elected presidents stepped down to 
induct the CITU organizer as president. The entire membership of the IN- 
TUC had gone over to the CITU in a matter of weeks. There could not have 
been a more emphatic assertion of the utter lack of loyalty among the 
workers either to the INTUC as an organization or to the INTUC president 
personally. 

The management firmly refused to recognize the new, president. In fact, 
they went so far as to derecognize the union altogether, and encouraged 
some members of the union's executive to challenge the election of the 
president in a court of law. Management then argued that since the matter 
was Jub judice, recognition could be considered only after the court disposed . 
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of the case. In a bid to force the management to recognize him, the new 
president directed the workers to use go-slow tactics. This invited immediate 
reprisal and scores of workers were charge-sheeted and suspended. The 
union replied with a strike that was followed by a lockout. 

The three plants were on strike and lockout for a total of 422 days. 
Management oscillated between a negotiated settlement under pressure 
from the state government and breaking the strike with the help of some 
loyal workers. The strike witnessed violence on a scale and intensity unprec- 
edented in the industrial history of Madras. Pitched battles were fought 
between warring groups of workers. The strikers occupied one of the fac- 
tories for a month and used the plant to manufacture knives and daggers 
with hacksaw blades. A government committee that inspected the factory 
after the strike found huge caches of arms. 

In the initial stages of the strike the state government was behind the 
CITU largely as a consequence of an alliance between the ruling party—the 
DMK—and the Marxists in the elections to the state legislature which had 
just concluded. This was one reason why the police stood and watched as 
the strikers engaged in violence. When the strike was two months old, the 
ministry exerted pressure on management to come to terms with the new 
leadership of the union and lift the lockout. Management gave in to this 
pressure and reopened the factories only to find that the euphoric union 
activists had interpreted their victory as a license to defy authority. They 
refused to take orders from their superiors and the situation became anar- 
chic. After limping along in this state of bedlam for a few days, management 
decided to impose a lockout once again. 

A negotiated settlement with the new union leadership under pressure 
from the state government had failed to restore normalcy. Even if it had, 
management would have been pushed into a relationship of perennial ten- 
sion with labor very different from the “good old days.” It was just as well 
for management that the new leader did not seize the opportunity to firmly 
entrench himself. If only he had avoided the anarchy that prevailed during 
the crucial interregnum between the lifting of the first lockout and the 
imposition of the second, a new era in labor-management relations would 
have been ushered in. Management now held that since the collective repre- 
sentatives of workers had failed to keep their part of the bargain, they would 
henceforth deal only with individual workers. Their precondition for lifting 
the lockout was that the workers should individually undertake in writing to 
maintain discipline and produce at normal levels on pain of severe disciplin- 
ary action. The union attacked the decision as anti-labor, and the DMK 
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chief minister of Tamilnadu publicly derided it as unheard of. But manage- 
ment stood their ground, and was able to do so because of the promise of 
support from the central government. The strike had disrupted the supply of 
vital components to manufacturers of the entire range of automobiles from 
passenger cars to earthmovers and tanks. Parts had to be airlifted from the 
UK as an emergency measure. The central government was anxious to 
terminate the strike and resume normal supplies. Besides, management had 
close links with the authorities in Delhi. The chairman confided in an inter- 
view that he used his personal links with the prime minister and minister of 
industry in the union cabinet to gain support. He was assured of police 
protection if he could get sufficient workers to sign the undertaking and 
resume production. 

Loyal workers fanned out under the INTUC banner to obtain signatures 
on printed forms. The strike had now dragged on for several months, and 
many workers had begun to feel that instead of getting the incentive wage 
for increased production which the CITU promised, they were now losing 
even their regular wages. Basically, the bulk of the workers were without any 
firm loyalty. They had readily deserted the INTUC when the CITU promised 
them increased financial gain. Now when the CITU failed to produce the 
benefits promised, the workers went right back to where they began. The 
process of obtaining signatures from individual workers was long and drawn 
out, with violence often erupting between loyalists and the striking activists. 
But a fair number of workers had been starved into submission. The state 
conciliation officer who was closely associated with the dispute cuttingly 
remarked that the Marxist organizer was testing his theories on empty stom- 
achs. Once enough signatures were collected, the factories were reopened 
under the protection of the reserve police sent in by the central government. 
The management arranged special transport under armed escort from pick- 
up points all over the city. Faced with the intervention of the central govern- 
ment, the state government cooled towards the Marxists. Once production 
began, those who held out also began to straggle in. About 150 hard-core 
CITU activists held out till the very end in the hope that the state govern- 
ment would somehow get them back to the job without loss of face. Even- 
tually they too had to swallow their pride and sign on the dotted line. 
Management instituted enquiries against hundreds of workers who were 
allegedly violent during the strike and sacked a good number of them. 

A few months after the strike was over, management busied itself trying 
to resuscitate the INTUC. In the place of the old president they brought in a 
new leader who, they believed, would have better rapport with the men. 
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Elections to plant-level union committees were organized under the close 
supervision of management. The chairman had selected his chauffeur to be 
the president of the plant-level committee. This man had been active in the 
old INTUC, defected to the CITU during the strike, and was now back in 
the INTUC. This apart, the choice of a chauffeur to be president of the 
union is revealing. In India, chauffeurs are usually assumed to be confidants 
par excellence of management. The chairman of the board of directors made 
his preference plain in an interview. When told that the CITU was not 
necessarily adventurist, and that several large Coimbatore factories had ma- 
ture relations with the CITU, he retorted: 


For fifteen years the INTUC saw to it chat there was no strike. Don’t you consider 
that an achievement? The INTUC has been in existence at the national level for 
thirty years now. They have managed to get so much for workers during this 
period without going on strike. Are we to ignore this? What has the CITU to - 
show? A string of closed factories. It may be that the CITU has ensured industrial 
peace in some Coimbatore factories. But don’t go by that. A lot of money 
exchanges hands there. Here in Madras, if you let in the CITU you are heading 
for a closure. What choice do we have but to encourage the INTUC? 


Conclusion 

Employers expect that a trade union, at the minimum, should honor a 
settlement to which it has been a party. This is absolutely essential if man- 
agement is to calculate with any accuracy the cost of the most critical and 
unpredictable of all industrial inputs in modern times—labor. Whether a 
union will or can stand up to this expectation is crucially dependent on two 
conditions. First, as Fox points out, such an expectation is legitimate only if 
the settlement has been freely bargained under a condition of approximate 
parity of bargaining strength between the union and management.}3 In such 
a situation the union will certainly drive a hard bargain and try to secure the 
most favorable conditions possible. This is a necessary price to pay for 
securing union cooperation. Where management negotiates a settlement 
with a pliable union, there is indeed no bargaining. The settlement is really 
forced on the union in a situation of grossly unequal bargaining power. 
Management would, of course, strike a favorable deal, but there is no guar- 
antee that the deal would stand. 

The second condition relates to the political process within the trade 
union. The critical question here is whether the demands a union pursues in a 
bargaining forum have evolved through a process of interest articulation 
within the union. Not all interests so articulated may be pursued by the 
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leaders while bargaining, nor may the ones that are pursued be secured to the 
members’ satisfaction. But the leader has to carry the members along while 
bargaining. This is important because it is the men who have to ultimately 
honor a settlement. There are clear limits to the ability of the leader to force 
the men to abide by a settlement that does not have their concurrence. In 
other words, a settlement, to be honored, has not only to be bargained, but 
bargained with a union that is at least minimally democratic. Where the 
union is undemocratic, the members will find a way to express their discon- 
tent. In the West this discontent finds expression in wildcat shop-floor 
action.'4 In India, it is done a lot more easily by crossing over to rival trade 
unions that are always waiting in the wings with grand promises. These 
unions may turn out to be no more democratic, but this only perpetuates 
unstable industrial relations. Employers seldom realize how critically impor- 
tant the internal politics of the trade union is to the stability of industrial 
relations. Indeed, they prefer to deal with despots, because it is with them 
that matters can be easily discussed and settled. Dealing with the leader of a 
democratic trade union is, by contrast, a messy affair. 

The primary requirement for a democratic union is a high degree of 
membership involvement in its affairs. As Martin argues, trade union leaders 
will not be democratic unless they are constrained to be, and what will 
constrain them is an alert and watchful membership that is deeply involved 
in the union.! It is the ideologically inclined members who have this order 
of commitment to the union, and they are to be found only in unions that 
believe that they have an economic as well as political purpose. In contrast, 
trade unions that claim to have only an economic purpose tend to be oligar- 
chic. Their official creed is that the leaders know best. Dissent is apt to be 
dismissed, if not vigorously put down, as being divisive and detrimental to 
the main task of getting the most out of management. Where an economic 
union moves close to management, as happens in India, oligarchic forces 
become deeply entrenched. As we have already seen, company unions are. 
forced to resort to repression within their ranks in order to remain “responsi- 

ble.” 
` There is a basic flaw in the managerial calculus that stable industrial 
relations can be ensured by fostering an economic union—i.e., that an eco- 
nomic union can build a loyal cadre of members. Without a committed 
following, it does not have the capacity to defend agreements to which it has 
set its seal, Where the challenge comes from a rival which has a committed 
cadre, the economic union is likely to be a miserable flop. 
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The case we have presented amply illustrates the above. Management, in 
this instance, was not even crudely exploitative. They paid higher wages and 
provided far better benefits than any other factory in the city for similar 
work. Most observers were puzzled that such well-paid workers should go 
on a protracted strike following a call given by a rank outsider. It was a strike 
without a substantive demand. The recognition of the Marxist organizer as 
president of the union was all that they seemed to want. Why did this 
happen? The workers gave no credit to management for their generosity 
because the benefits were gratuitously offered through a trade union that did 
not have even a veneer of independence. The very same economic rewards 
would have earned a better return for management in the form of stable 
industrial relations had they been bargained for by an independent trade 
union with a democratic political process. The workers had no sense of 
identification with the collective agreements between the union and the 
management because they did not reflect their felt needs articulated through 
a democratic forum. This was why they so readily succumbed to the CITU 
propaganda that they could get even more. 

We are not suggesting that an industrial relationship built with a political 
union is a Cast iron guatantee against disruption. Political unions do call 
strikes to demand better terms at the time of contract renewal, a better 
bonus, or other substantive benefits. They also engage in politically inspired 
agitations. But, since they are themselves stable organizations with a com- 
mitted core of activists, the employer can be certain that they will honor a 
settlement they have signed and defend it from assault by poachers. Their 
ability to stand by their word rests simply on the close bonds that link the 
member and his union, and the knowledge that the members will not be 
lured away by grand promises. Apart from all that has been argued, the most 
convincing evidence of this comes from the recent happenings in Bombay. 
Dr. Datta Samant is the biggest take-over specialist in the Indian labor 
movement. He rarely builds a union from scratch. He merely wrests control 
of existing unions, and the classic victim of his maneuvers is the INTUC. 
The number of firms where he has dislodged the INTUC is legion, and the 
Bombay textile industry where he has been leading 200,000 workers on a 
strike for more than fifteen months is the most recent example. Indian 
employers, the bureaucracy, the government, and segments of the labor 
movement who have uncritically accepted Western notions of the proper 
role of trade unions, and the expectations workers have of their union, must 
ponder why the INTUC turns out to be so brittle when challenged in spite of 
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the backing it has from government and employers. They will find that the 
problems of industrial relations are different in India from those in the West 
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NATIONAL ELECTIONS IN PAPUA NEW 
GUINEA 


The Return of Pangu to Power 


Ralph R. Premdas and Jeffrey S. Steeves 


While most Third World countries have succumbed to 
electoral fraud or military coup d’état within a few years of attaining self- 
determination, Papua New Guinea stands apart. PNG has successfully 
passed through its second post-independence elections without any serious 
question of the democratic mode of obtaining national decision makers. 
The 1982 general election, in fact, was actually the third occasion since 1975 
when a transfer of power occurred. In 1980, the Somare-led coalition gov- 
ernment was ousted following a vote of no confidence, and power was 
transferred to a new parliamentary coalition led by Sir Julius Chan which 
governed until mid-1982. If the 1982 elections and political succession were 
a major achievement, does this augur well for the acceptance of the colonial- 
ly bequeathed political system? 

The incoming government led by a regroomed and seemingly revitalized 
Michael Somare, although winning by an unprecedented number of seats in 
the 109-member unicameral legislature, will preside over a polity that is as 
socially fragmented as it is politically bewildered. A national identity is still 
to emerge welding most Papua New Guineans to a common set of political 
symbols. Loyalty remains parochial, very much village and clan based, and at 
best only partially provincially projected. Some eight political parties and a 
stunning 1,125 candidates competed for the 109 seats, attesting to the 
political fissures in the system. A national political arena bound by a consen- 

‘sus of values is still to be forged. The results of the 1982 general elections 
betray these facts: of the 108 MPs elected (elections for one seat had to be 
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postponed following the death of a candidate), only 14 won by an absolute 
majority, while over 60 of them won by less than 30% of the votes cast, and 
in a few cases candidates won with as little as 8% of the votes. Yet a single 
party, the Pangu Pati, won 51 seats (one after a recount challenge conducted 
weeks after the elections), and in coalition with a small but weak United 
Party and a handful of independents, stands a chance of offering some 
measure of coherent direction to the nation. In this regard, the 1982 elec- 
tions are unique. They catapulted to power a single governing party that 
relies minimally on its coalition partners for survival. All preceding govern- 
ments in PNG since 1972 had been coalition arrangements in which each 
partner had the power to break the partnership. The Pangu Pati would like to 
describe its accession to power as a mandate.! But the concept would be 
justified less on the basis of its 51-member plurality of seats than on how it 
conducts itself in office, especially with regard to steering the country out of 
its economic recession. 


An Overview. of the Election Results 

The general elections of 1982 were the fifth in PNG since universal adult 
suffrage was introduced in 1964. There has been a steady and progressive 
increase in the number of candidates contending for public office. While 
only 298 candidates contested in the 54-member 1964 colonial house, in the 
1982 contest for the 109-member independent Parliament, an astounding 
1,125 candidates entered the electoral fray. Table 1 gives the comparative 
figures.” In effect, candidate participation per electorate in national elections 
nearly doubled between 1964 and 1982. In particular, the highest incidence 
of candidates in the elections occurred in the Highlands where in a few cases 
as many as 29 (Kundiawa Open), 26 (Gumine), and 23 (Kerowagi) entered; 
and some candidates won by small margins. High candidate participation 
raised questions related to the concept of candidacy. While such established 
parties as the Pangu Pati deployed candidates with a view towards procuring 
a majority in Parliament, it seemed that many of the old and familiar reasons 
for candidate participation persisted: a quest for individual prestige; the 
desire of a clan to vote for its own kin and simultaneously deny votes to rival 
clans; and the view that successful pandidaty may bring development to an 
area? _ 

Voting participation was about the same in 1977, 59-60%, despite the 
fact that the elections extended over three weeks in June and voters who had 
not registered before the elections were allowed to cast a ballot after per- 
functorily filling out a declaration form and taking an oath. Practically 
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TABLE 1 Number of Electorates and Candidates, 1964-1982 








Number 
of Number of Average No. of 
Year Electorates Candidates Candidates per Electorate 
1964 54 298 5.5 
1968 84 484 5.8 
1972 100 609 6.1 
1977 109 877 8.0 
1982 109 1,125 10.3 


nothing was done in the post-election period to verify that those who filled 
in the declaration forms were legal voters. The Electoral Commissioner, 
Henry Veratu, said after the elections that he would seek an alteration of 
section 141 of the constitution which permits unregistered votes.4 The num- 
ber of informal votes (spoiled ballots) cast was also high—e.g., 5,000 of the 
40,000 cast in the National Capital District. 

The number of electorates in 1982 remained the same as for 1977. The 
electorates are of two types: 19 provincial seats based on the number of 
provinces in the country, and 90 “open” single-member constituency seats. 
A successful candidate for a provincial seat, although competing in a much 
larger electorate, sits and votes on an equal footing in Parliament with a 
candidate who won in an open electorate. The retention of the provincial 
electorate had caused some stir in the 1977 elections because it was a 
colonial vestige, but was accepted with little or no complaint in 1982. What 
was the focus of widespread criticism, however, was the country’s one-man 
one-vote simple-plurality electoral system. Under this arrangement, the can- 
didate who obtains the highest number of votes in an electorate wins. 
Hence, in an electorate in which there was multiple candidate participation 
as in 1982, the votes cast could be so fragmented that candidates were not 
encouraged to campaign beyond their village or kin group because they 
could win by only a slim plurality. It is now argued that candidates need to 
be encouraged to seek a wider following in order to enter the national 
parliament, and the victorious Pangu Pati government plans to seek a consti- 
tutional amendment to reintroduce the preferential ballot.> The fact that 
only 14 members in the 1982 Parliament obtained an absolute majority of 
votes raises a question on the nature of representative democracy in PNG. 
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Parties and Performance 

The 1982 elections demonstrated that parties have become an established 
part of PNG political life. In the 1977 general elections, only about 50% of 
all candidates were openly or covertly endorsed by parties. In 1982, Hegarty 
estimates that some 60% were endorsed,® and all but about 10% of the 
successful candidates were party affiliated, a figure similar to that of 1977. In 
1982, eight political parties competed compared with seven in 1977. But in 
both 1977 and 1982, the party organization was the main mobilizer of 
voters, serving to recruit future leaders and to clarify the issues and choices 
facing the nation. Much of this is a far cry from the earliest pattern of party 
emergence in PNG. During the 1960s and into the early 1970s, parties were 
suspect and the object of scorn even to the point of being associated with 
“communism.”” In contrast, the party institution in the late 1970s and on- 
wards became an accepted if not an indispensable aspect of the political 
landscape. 

Yet there were disturbing features of the party system as expressed in the 
1982 elections. Apart from the Pangu Pati, which appeared in 1967 and has 
continued to develop, other parties have generally remained small, and the 
United Party, once the largest party, had been reduced to a shambles by 
1982, being subjected to repeated internal schisms. A new National Party 
emerged as a strong political contender for power along with a Melanesian 
Alliance (MA) and a variety of Papuan parties. Apart from Papua Besena, the 
latter Papuan parties are of recent vintage, and their electoral performance 
has confirmed their tentativeness. The critical point is that insofar as political 
order depends on the institutionalization of the party mechanism as a link 
between voter and representative, the outlook must be discouraging. A weak 
multiparty system, unstable and fluid, exists mainly as an electoral device, 
hardly operative during inter-election periods. The leader of the largest and 
most stable of these parties, Michael Somare of the Pangu Pati, has prom- 
ised, however, that “we are going to establish a strong machine, we are going 
‘to have an executive elected and we will make sure it works over the next 
five years.” But the Pangu Pati has not done this in the past and it is 
doubtful that it will in the future, and the prospect of an effective party 
system that ‘operates beyond the confines of parliament is poor. The parties 
operating in PNG are in Duverger’s terms electoral parties and not mass 
parties.” They tend to come alive just before elections and dwindle into 
popular insignificance after the elections. 

For the 1982 elections, eight parties competed for victory: (1) the Pangu 
Pati; (2) the People’s Progress Party (PPP); (3) the National Party (NP); (4) 
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the United Party (UP); (5) the Melanesian Alliance (MA); (6) Papua Besena; 
(7) Papua Action Party; and (8) the PNG Independent Group. The incum- 
bent coalition parties were a combination of five of these: the PPP, MA, UP, 
NP, and Papua Besena. They had assumed power in March 1980 under the 
leadership of Sir Julius Chan's PPP, but on the whole their divergent pro- 
grams and different leadership styles created a fractious and turbulent coali- 
tion. Although Sir Julius argued that the “spirit of cooperation and sense of 
unity” were “the single most important reason why the government did not 
fall” within six months as some had predicted,'° the fact remained that the 
coalition was wracked by internal competition and deep suspicions about 
each others’ intentions.!! While the fear of returning Pangu to power kept 
the government together, this did not prevent each coalition unit from 
evolving strategies to undercut the others in the forthcoming elections. In 
the end, each coalition party fielded its own slate of candidates, openly 
criticized the others, and sought to win seats at anybody’s expense. This lack 
of coordination and common will among the coalition partners probably 
contributed as much to Pangu’s victory as any other factor. Pangu clearly 
benefited from its own unity and from the governing coalition’s fragmenta- 
tion. One observer noted that “by the time of the elections, the government 
was in considerable disarray."!? As such, the electoral contest cannot be 
construed as a battle between Pangu and the coalition. Indeed, several coali- 
tion partners entertained designs to coalesce with Pangu in a new govern- 
ment against the others if the occasion warranted such a strategy for a return 
to power. 

In the elections, the Pangu machine practically dominated the campaign 
and, as in the 1977 elections, demonstrated that it had a better command 
over Canvassing and campaign techniques. Out of power for two years, it 
plotted and planned single mindedly for the 1982 elections while the coali- 
tion parties were preoccupied with solving the country’s abysmal economic 
crisis. In what was a curious twist of fate, Pangu’s removal from office in 
1980 at the time the PNG economy had started a slide into recession was the 
formula for its return to power two years later. The dramatic fall in com- 
modity prices for coffee, copper, cocoa, and copra—the backbone of the 
country’s economy—on the world market bestowed the Chan-led coalition 
with the blame for the country’s economic misery. Pangu capitalized on the 
sad shape of the economy, harking back to the good old days of Somare’s 
leadership. The symbol of Somare and the good old days became a cardinal 
part of Pangu’s campaign call. As Peter King noted, Pangu “without offer- 
ing the country much in the way of radically new or carefully re-thought 
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policy options, ... has come back.” The Somare nostalgia, the economic 
recession, the divisions among the coalition parties, and Pangu’s substantial 
finances and organizational skills together gave it virtual victory at the polls. 
“Pangu’s strategy combined a cult of the leader and re-call of the pre-1980 
good times with a million kina deluge of stickers, posters, calendars, plastic 
transfers, T-shirts, rock bands, helicopters and jingles.”'4 Pangu had as- 
tounded everyone with its plentiful finances, but its grass-roots campaign 
was vintaged on a decade of electoral contests. The Pangu label that had 
been a liability in past elections and had been concealed was deliberately 
advertised by its endorsed candidates in 1982. “Pangu i save rot” was its 
catchall phrase, indicating it knew the way to recovery. 

Pangu obtained 51 seats in the country's 109-seat Parliament. While this 
was short of an outright majority, it was the first time any party had won as 
many seats (in 1977, Pangu-endorsed candidates along with those sympa- 
thetic with it secured 45 seats). The structure of Pangu’s victory becomes 
evident from an analysis of its performance in the four regions of PNG: New 
Guinea coastal; New Guinea islands; Highlands; and Papua. 

The election results for‘Pangu in all four regions are given in Table 2. The 
New Guinea coastal region, with a total of 29 seats, has been the traditional 
bastion of Pangu's strength, so much so that at one time Pangu was referred 
to as a Coastal party. 

In 1982 Pangu further consolidated its strength in this region, improving 
its performance from 20 of 29 in 1977 to 24 of 28. Particularly noteworthy 
was Pangu's sweep of the Madang electorates which in 1977 were mainly 
PPP territory. Somare’s own electorate base in the Sepik undoubtedly had 
much to do with Pangu’s performance in this region, generating a sort of 
bandwagon effect that supplemented its traditional strength in Morobe 
where Pangu’s grass-roots work first started in 1968. The major individual 
electoral battle in this region was between Somare and the MA's Deputy 
Leader and former Supreme Court judge, Bernard Narakobi, in which So- 
mare won overwhelmingly. Major losses were sustained by the PPP and UP 
in this region. 

In the New Guinea islands, which have 17 seats, Pangu obtained as many 
seats in 1982 as it had in 1977. But the results here are very significant 
because of the loss of the copper-rich North Solomons island to the MA, 
which won all four seats. Pangu’s major inroad was in West New Britain, 
where it made a complete sweep of all three seats, ousting the PPP from its 
former position of dominance. The most notable victories were those of 
Nahau Rooney (Manus Open—after a recount) and Rabbie Namaliu (Ko- 
poku Open). 


TABLE 2 Pangu Election Results by Region, 1977 and 1982 





























1977 1982 

Seats Seats Seats Seats 

Won Contested Won Contested 
New Guinea Coastal Region 
West Sepik 3 5 4 5 
East Sepik 6 7 6 7 
Madang 3 7 6 6 
Morobe 8 10 8 10 
TOTAL 20 29 24 28* 
New Guinea Islands 
North Solomons (Bougainville) 4 4 0 4 
New Ireland 0 3 1 3 
Manus 1 2 2 2 
E. New Britain 2 5 2 5 
W. New Britain 1 3 3 3 
TOTAL 8 19 8 19 
Papua 
National Capital 1 4 2 4 
Central 0 5 0 5 
Northern 1 3 1 3 
Milne 1 5 2 5 
Gulf -2 3 0 3 
Western 1 4 1 4 
TOTAL 6 24 6 24 
Highlands 
E. Highlands 6 9 5 9 
Chimbu 4 7 1 7 
Enga 1 6 2 6 
W. Highlands 4 8 2 8 
S. Highlands 4 9 3 9 
TOTAL 15 39 13 39 








*Election for one of the 29 seats was deferred because of the death of a candidate. 
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Papua has 24 seats, of which Pangu obtained 6 in 1982, the same number 
as in 1977. Once again, the Party had its worst performance in this region, 
receiving no seat in the Central and Gulf provinces. However, its biggest 
inroad was in the Capital District where it not only doubled its seat perfor- 
mance but also ousted Papua Besena’s formidable leader, Josephine Abaijah. 
From the Capital District two key Pangu stalwarts were elected, Tony Sia- 
guru and Philip Bouaga. At the same time, the party lost notable personal- 
ities in Papua such as former Deputy Prime Minister Olewale, as well as Tom 
Korae (Gulf Province) and John Noel (Milne Bay). 

In the Highlands, with a total of 39 seats, Pangu obtained 15, two fewer 
than in 1977, but the 13 seats (33%) it won made it the largest single party 
bloc in this region, superceding and ousting the United Party from its 
position of dominance. In particular, Pangu continued to assert its strength 
in the Eastern Highlands, but lost ground in Chimbu. Its most spectacular 
victory in the entire elections was scored in this region where its candidate, 
John Nilkare, defeated National Party leader Iambakey Okuk. 

Overall, Pangu’s performance, when pieced together from the regional 
picture, was fairly balanced. Its inroads in the Highlands as in 1977 nullified 
charges that it was a coastal party. Its victories in the National. Capital 
District (2 of 3 seats), and especially its defeat of Papua Besena’s leader, 
should make its government headquarters immune to the charge that it is 
operating in alien territory. Finally, in all the regions, the party outperformed 
any other single grouping. _ 

The PPP’s performance at the polls pointed to a dramatic decline, espe- 
cially since its leader was the incumbent Prime Minister. The PPP had 
predicted that it would return to power with the largest bloc of seats.!> 
Instead, its previous group of 20 MPs was reduced to 14, See Table 3 for the 
PPP’s election performance by region. While the PPP obtained 14 seats in 
1982, post-election poaching by the Pangu Pati as well as the weakness of 
candidate commitment to the party institution as a whole will probably 
bring the PPP total to 11 or 12 seats. The regional results show that the PPP 
suffered heavy losses in Madang and West New Britain, two areas over 
which it had held a measure of electoral dominance in the past. This was 
partly offset, however, by the doubling of victories in the Highlands, even 
though its strength there has shifted from a concentration in the Southern 
Highlands to other parts of the region. The PPP campaigned on its old 1977 
party manifesto which emphasized responsible management in government 
in the use of the country’s finances. It felt that its leader had performed well 
as Prime Minister given the economic circumstances, and especially in con- 


TABLE 3 PPP Election Results by Region, 1977 and 1982 















































1977 1982 
Seats Seats Seats Seats 
Won Contested Won Contested 
New Guinea Coastal Region 
West Sepik 0 5 0 5 
East Sepik 0 7 0 7 
Madang 3 7 0 7 
Morobe 2 10 0 10 
TOTAL 5 29 0 29 
a love 
New Guinea Islands 
North Solomons (Bougainville) 0 4 0 4 
New Ireland 2 3 2 3 
Manus 0 2 0 2 
E. New Britain 0 5 0 5 
W. New Britain 2 3 0 3 
TOTAL 4 17 2 17 
Papua 
National Capital 0 4 0 4 
Central 1 5 1 5 
Northern 1 3 0 3 
Milne 2 3 1 5 
Gulf 0 3 0 3 
Western . 2 4 2 4 
TOTAL 6 22 4 24 
Highlands 
E. Highlands 0 9 2 9 
Chimbu 0 7 l 9 
Enga 0 6 1 6 
W. Highlands 0 8 2 8 
S. Highlands 4 9 2 9 
TOTAL 4 39 8 Al 
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taining inflation to less than 5%. Of the 100 or so candidates it deployed, 
many were professionals with a reputation for success in business or govern- 
ment. Its campaign followed its 1977 style, which was low key and quietly 
systematic. Its heavy losses can largely be attributed to the state of the 
economy as well as rivalry with its coalition partners. Famous for its cohe- 
siveness and discipline, the PPP faces an uphill task of reestablishing itself as 
a small party that at one time had held the strategic balance of power in the 
making and breaking of coalition governments in PNG. 

The other major established party that competed in the 1982 elections, 
the United Party, was practically immobilized before the polls and decimat- 
ed in the outcome. The largest party in PNG during the 1972 elections, by 
1982—after several internal splits—it could only garner eight seats at the 
polls. The internal schisms were due as much to its failure to take the 
government in 1972 and 1977, as to opponent complicity with dissidents to 
destroy the party. By 1982, Roy Evara, the member from Kikori Open, held 
the party leadership and was fortunate to bring the party into the elections 
although without a manifesto. Its parliamentary strength was reduced by 
about half in the elections, but it lost three of these from post-election 
poaching by other parties. The figures for the UP's electoral performance are 
given in Table 4. UP's strength was in the Highlands. The party originated 
there and was at one time called the “Highlands” Party. Following its defeat 
in the 1977 general elections, its leader Tei Abal lost a major section of its 
followers to lambakey Okuk’s faction of the UP, later renamed the National 
Party, which became the official opposition in Parliament. A small 14- 
member UP under the leadership of Rafael Doa in turn split apart into the 
Doa and Evara factions with about 6 or 7 MPs each. This infighting sapped 
the strength and credibility of the UP. In 1981, under Evara’s leadership, the 
party’s two factions reunited but by then the party had become a skeleton of 
its old self. The UP eventually held a convention and selected a number of 
candidates, but the outcome of the elections confirmed to the party that its 
very life was on the line. Many old party stalwarts, such as Sir Tei Abal and 
Paul Langro, were defeated. With its successful group of six MPs and two 
sympathizers, it faces an uphill task of rejuvenation. The UP’s Highlands 
stronghold probably can still be recultivated in light of the losses of the 
National Party. 

The National Party, under incumbent Deputy Prime Minister Jambakey 
Okuk’s leadership, went into the elections with prospects of capturing a 
solid bloc of seats, particularly from its stronghold in the Highlands. The 
National Party was an amalgam between the old National Party formed in 
1972 by Kavali and a faction of the United Party wrested away from Tei 
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TABLE 4 United Party Election Results by Region, 1977 and 1982 




















1977 1982 
Seats Seats Seats Seats 
l Won . Contested Won Contested 
New Guinea Coastal Region 4 29 1 29 
New Guinea Islands 2 17 1 17 
Papua } 3 24 1 24 
Highlands 18 39 5 39 


Abal by Okuk in 1978. It was the vigorous opposition of Okuk and the 
National Party that was mainly responsible for the dismissal of the Somare 
government in March 1980. Its leader was pugnacious, vociferous, and 
ambitious. He, like Somare and Chan, wanted to become Prime Minister at 
all costs. While in coalition with Chan, the NP leader projected a Prime 
Ministerial approach, demonstrating power and decisiveness in his declara- 
tions and actions. Ostensibly, Okuk had evolved a reputation, in the public’s 
view, as a strong leader. Okuk’s party was confident that in the Highlands, 
which has 39 of the 109 parliament seats, he would capture an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The NP, fearful of not having much Papuan support, spon- 
sored its own Papuan party called the Papuan Action Party in hopes of 
winning enough seats there to form a majority with its prospective High- 
lands votes. The NP stressed several programs in its campaign: the need for 
strong leadership, such as that embodied by Okuk himself; reform of the 
public service; liberalization of foreign investment and the latter’s partner- 
ship in local enterprises; and decentralization via regional government. Dur- 
ing the campaign, the NP sought to utilize the border dispute with Indonesia 
to further its electoral fortunes as well as to launch an attack on Asian 
contract workers in PNG. In the end, the NP realized little of its electoral 
objectives and was thoroughly squashed by its opponents, winning only one 
seat in the Islands, two in the N.G. Coastal region, eight in the Highlands, 
and two in Papua—a total of 13 seats. The NP’s best performance was in the 
Highlands, where it obtained 8 of the 39 seats—equal to the PPP's perfor- 
mance there but less than Pangu’s 13. Above all, the greatest loss by the NP 
was the defeat of its leader at the hands of Pangu’s Nilkare. Okuk’s defeat 
triggered widespread disenchantment in the Highlands and charges of elec- 
toral malpractice. A number of Chimbu women, to show their sorrow, 
dismembered parts of their bodies. The country was shocked by Okuk’s 
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defeat. The same fate was shared by the party's Deputy Leader, Thomas 
Kavali, and its former parliamentary whip, Goiye. To add to this devastation, 
its Papua Action Party failed to win a seat. The NP, like the PPP, clearly 
suffered at the hands of an electorate that linked the incumbent government 
with the economic recession. 

A variety of Papuan-based parties competed in the 1982 elections. 
Among them was the Papua Besena, lead by Josephine Abaijah who in 1977 
had dominated the electoral outcome in the Capital District and Central 
Province. In 1982, however, Papua Besena was ridden with internal dissen- 
sion, resulting in the formation of a splinter segment called the Papuan 
Party. The latter grouping distinguished itself from Papua Besena by aban- 
doning the secessionist platform in favor of greater economic development 
for Papua.” In the midst of this open cleavage, another prominent Papuan, 
ex-defense force commander General Diro, formed a PNG-Independent 
group which advocated the modernization of the country via the infusion of 
new leadership. Notwithstanding its national scope of appeal, Diro’s group 
was identified as Papuan and indeed concentrated its electoral pitch in this 
region. Finally, there was the NP-sponsored surrogate, the Papuan Action 
Party led by Gavea Rea and Sir Sere Pitoi. The four-way split in the Papuan 
parties created chaos among Papuan voters who, in dividing ‘their votes, 
permitted the loss of seats to the Pangu Pati in the National Capital Dis- 
trict.® Papua Besena’s own leader became a casualty of the Papuan divi- 
sions. The results gave the Papua Party three seats; Diro’s Independent 
group five seats in the Papuan region; Papua Besena (Abaijah) no seat; and 
Papua Action no seat. Clearly, the new major Papuan-based party supersed- 
ing Papua Besena had become General Diro’s party. Conceivably, it will ally 
with the Papuan Party. 

Finally, there were the independent candidates, some 500 of them, con- 
centrated mainly in the Highlands. Apart from about 10 successful ones, 
most of whom quickly declared party affiliations, the independents discov- 
ered that parties had better resources and were well organized to win votes. It 
is difficult to tell how many independents had at least tacit support from 
parties. What we do know is that a successful independent MP has become a 
rarity. Independent candidates, however, were not altogether irrational, as 
they knew that the most significant determinant of voting preference was 
clan or kin affiliation. This primary factor, referred to as “the ethnic belly 
button,” had in the past substantially determined how voters cast their 
ballots. But with the increasing complexity of PNG society and its greater 
independence, secondary associations, education, and reputational factors 
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have gained ascendancy in influencing voter preferences. For instance, party 
label has emerged in many areas as a significant variable. In the last analysis, 
much of a candidate’s prospect depended on ethnic identity, reputation, 
wealth, and association with secondary associations. So long as parties re- 
main weak, independent candidates will continue to compete in large num- 
bers in future elections. Equally, turnovers from parliament to parliament 
will continue to be high as in 1982 when 13 of 28 ministers were defeated 
and over half of the old parliament was rejected by the voters. 


Coalition Formation 

When the polls were closed and the ballots tallied, that task merely ended 
one phase of the two-step process leading to the election of a governing 
party and a prime minister. Papua New Guinea's parliamentary system is 
built upon a social structure that is fragmented, producing a multi-party 
system with minimal internal discipline or cohesiveness. Hence, when candi- 
dates become MPs, they are subjected to a second round of campaigning 
for their affiliation to one of the parties. This is true even when candidates 
had sympathies with or a commitment to a party during the elections. With 
no party obtaining an absolute majority, the game seemed wide open for the 
selection of the country’s next Prime Minister.!9 After the elections, eight 
groups, each with varying degrees of strength, emerged: Pangu-51; PPP-14; 
NP-13; UP-8; Papua Party-3; PNG Ind.-5; MA-8; Independents-7; and 
one seat still to be elected. Poaching and candidate-clatming and counter- 
claiming became the order of the day. The number never seemed firm; 
changes were fluid. Pangu waged an aggressive lobbying campaign and was 
charged with bribery in poaching MPs from other parties.?° Indeed, Pangu 
admitted to paying large sums of money to successful candidates but de- 
fended itself by arguing that it was merely reimbursing pro-Pangu candi- 
dates for their election expenses.*! Pangu was also charged with “imprison- 
ing” MPs by denying them access to other parties.?? 

Whatever the charges or countercharges, the fact remained that the five 
week period between the end of the elections and the first meeting of the 
new parliament was intensively competitive and very bitter. Poaching did 
take place, and some parties lost and others gained from the promise of 
offers, perks, and privileges. The UP and PPP lost MPs to Pangu’s aggres- 
sive campaign. Among all the parties, Pangu was clearly in the dominant 
position to woo weakly committed candidates since it seemed most likely to 
form the next government. With Okuk defeated, a large vacuum was created 
among the Highlanders, who became a volatile lot. Further, with little to be 
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gained by being a backbencher, the gravitational pull of candidates tilted 
heavily towards Pangu’s return to power. After the first week of horse- 
trading, Pangu seemed less concerned with who would form the next gov- 
ernment; they were confident that they would win. What did concern them 
was the manipulability of its prospective coalition partner. Pangu wanted an 
all-Pangu government, and short of that, it wanted a coalition with an 
impotent partner. Diro’s Independent group, the MA, UP, and NP, and even 
Chan's PPP were all considered. When Diro assumed the leadership of a new 
National Party that combined Diro’s old Papuan-based group with that of 
the remnants of Okuk’s National Party, its large size alone (about 19 MPs) 
foreclosed its coalescing with Pangu.” The MA, while less than a third the 
size of the National Party, had too many assertive and powerful personalities, 
such as Fr. Momis and John Kaputin, to allow Pangu a free hand in govern- 
ing. And the PPP, while having the appropriate size (11 or 12), would not 
accept a secondary relationship to a Pangu that it could not trust and had 
fallen out with before. Undoubtedly, Pangu also did not feel comfortable 
with the prospect of a new Pangu-PPP alliance. This left the weakened UP 
(with 5 members after losing 3 to poaching) and the Independents (with 8 to 
10), who willingly joined Pangu in the new government.” A Somare-led 
coalition acceded to power on August 2, 1982, defeating Fr. John Momis 
for the Prime Ministership in a 66 to 40 parliamentary vote. Somare thus 
returned to power triumphant after being out of office for 30 months. The 
Deputy PM was Pias Wingti, a Highlander. The new Opposition Leader was 
General Diro, and the Deputy Opposition Leader was MA leader Fr. John 
Momis. The new elected parliament included only one woman, Mrs. 
Clowes, since Josephine Abaijah of the previous Parliament was defeated. 


Issues and Problems Facing the New 

Government 
If the Pangu Pati found that the reacquisition of power in 1982 was relative- 
ly simple, it was bound to discover the exercise of power fraught with 
difficulties. The same economic conditions that wreaked havoc on the previ- 
ous government’s electoral fortunes and that simultaneously redounded to 
Pangu’s benefit persist unabated in the post-election period to haunt the 
Pangu government. In the same week that Somare returned as PM, the PNG 
Central Bank predicted that the impact of world wide economic recession 
on PNG will get worse.?> All indicators-—construction, retail sales, exports, 
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and investment—were down. The only major indicator that was up was 
unemployment. In particular, PNG faces deficit budgets caused by the de- 
crease in revenues and the continuation of spending at old pre-recession 
levels. A five-year K1 billion (U.S. $1.30 billion) aid package from Australia 
signed in 1981 will be looked upon increasingly as a source of support. 
Pangu's own programs for recovery, apart from its decision to sell Sir Julius’ 
executive jet and to restrict the purchase of government cars, are dependent 
on the availability of foreign aid and loans,?’ but this contradicts the party's 
goal of self-reliance. Pangu will find also that its intention to restrict wage 
and salary increases among government employees to be problematic. An 
export-oriented economy such as PNG’s simply does not have any easy 
solutions to the fall in export commodity prices and the accompanying 
deterioration in the balance of payments. Somare and Pangu will find their 
honeymoon with the electorate abruptly soured if the high expectations of 
recovery that they stimulated during the elections are not soon fulfilled. 

The Opposition forces confronting the new government are well 
equipped and skilled to conduct a sustained blistering attack. The current 
Opposition is the same combined National Party, PPP, and MA that brought 
down the old Pangu government in 1980. The Opposition parties are also 
based in regions that are potentially troublesome for the Pangu regime. The 
MA has control over the secession-minded North Solomons; the Papuan 
parties in opposition can revitalize Papua’s latent separatist aspirations; and 
Okuk’s reputation in the Highlands, although now tarnished, can create 
much instability in that region. Against a background of deepening econom- 
ic recession, the combined opposition consisting of many of Papua New 
Guinea's educated leaders can destabilize the Pangu government. Pangu’s 
best interests in establishing a stable regime would be served if the Opposi- 
tion parties continue their acrimony as they did when they were in power, or 
better yet if any one of them such as the MA should be coopted into the 
government. Apart from these sources of opposition diversion, Pangu can 
rely on a core of bright stalwarts such as Tony Siaguru and Rabbie Namaliu 
to provide ideas for its survival and even prosperity in power. 

On balance, internal issues and forces can themselves keep the Pangu 
government very much preoccupied with solving the economic crisis the 
country faces. The major external trouble point is probably the Irian Jaya- 
PNG border. It seems that the Indonesians are likely to desist from any 
provocations since it has overtly expressed a preference for the Pangu gov- 
ernment over its predecessor. 
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CAN THE U.S. AND INDIA BE REAL 
FRIENDS? 





S. Nihal Singh 





Now that India and the United States have set their 
sights low in seeking a steady relationship in which the two sides understand 
each other, it is time to look at the basic aspects of the relationship. In the 
tempestuous course of relations between the two countries, are there inher- 
ent limits on how far they can go? 

India started with a romanticized version of Franklin D. Roosevelt's role 
in pleading for Indian independence with Winston Churchill. And the Indian 
elite, which led the independence movement, was inspired by the concepts 
of liberty of America’s founding fathers. Although the constitution of free 
India was patterned on the British parliamentary system, it borrowed ideas 
and ringing phrases from the American constitution. 

India obtained its independence in 1947, but freedom came with the 
partition of the subcontinent into a Muslim Pakistan and a Hindu-majority 
India that its leaders decreed would be secular. Enmity between the two 
states, built on decades, if not centuries, of Hindu-Muslim hostility became 
a central concern of Indian foreign policy. In March 1950, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India’s first Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, bemoaned in the Indian 
Parliament the fact that relations with Pakistan “completely overshadowed 
not only much of our domestic life but to some extent our foreign policy 
also.” 

Nehru was a one-man think tank on foreign policy. He was educated in 
the elite British institutions of Harrow and Cambridge and later traveled 
back to Britain and continental Europe, once taking in the Soviet Union in 
November 1927. He became a convert to Fabian socialism and was greatly 
impressed by Lenin's legacy and aspects of the Soviet economic achieve- 
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ment. Nehru’s education in Britain, and even more his later visits, were to 
leave an indelible impression, and his emotional attachment to Britain never 
wavered. 

Nehru was a Curious amalgam: a radical in the European tradition, as his 
biographer S. Gopal describes him, deeply appreciative of some Soviet 
achievements, and a man passionately attached to maintaining India’s inde- 
pendence. He searched for his roots in an effort to revive his country after 
centuries of colonial rule. But the methods he adopted were borrowed from 
the strategy of Soviet economic planning (through the five-year plans) tem- 
pered by British liberalism and a democratic setting. 

Nehru’s nonalignment as a concept of state policy was born out of his 
fierce nationalism, his anticolonial and antiracial bent, and his pan-Asianism. 
Nonalignment was institutionalized at a conference at Belgrade in 1961; the 
cofounders being India, Yugoslavia, and Egypt. The concept also grew out 
of India’s backwardness and poverty and lack of military muscle. Beyond 
these limitations, Nehru saw India’s role as a power to be reckoned with in 
the region and the world. Indeed, Nehru confided to the Lower House of 
Parliament in September 1954: “If you peep into the future and if nothing 
goes wrong—wars and the like—the obvious fourth country in the world 
(after the U.S., the Soviet Union, and China) is India.” 

Nehru took great care not to pay back its two Communist neighbors in 
the same coin because he was very conscious of the geopolitical realities— 
the proximity of the Soviet Union and China. And his pan-Asianism gave the 
pride of place to China. India became the second non-Communist state to 
recognize the Communist regime and was the constant and almost irritating 
champion of China in the United Nations and elsewhere. l 

It was in part due to Soviet hostility, and also Nehru’s sentimental attach- 
ment to Britain, that led to India’s remaining in the British Commonwealth, 
reversing the National Congress party’s unequivocal decision on severing the 
link. A special provision was made to allow India to retain its Common- 
wealth membership despite its adoption of a republican constitution in 
1950. By the beginning of 1949 Nehru had won general acclaim in the 
United States. He was a towering figure and an attractive spokesman for the 
developing world. He sought to maintain his country’s independence and 
peace in the world, and India was an obvious advertisement for a function- 
ing democracy in a new nation. But events were already beginning to cast a 
shadow on the Indo-US. relationship. 

In 1947, the princely states under the “British Raj” in India were given the 
option of joining India or Pakistan. In an overwhelming number of cases, 
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the choice was clear enough. But Kashmir, a Muslim-majority state with a 
Hindu ruler, procrastinated. Pakistan took the matter into its own hands and 
sent guerrillas to preempt Kashmir’s option. Kashmir’s ruler appealed to 
India for military assistance, which was rushed there after the state acceded 
to India. India and Pakistan went to war. After about two-thirds of the state 
had been freed of guerrillas and the Pakistan army, India agreed to a cease- 
fire and went to the United Nations. In taking the latter step, Lord Mount- 
batten played a role, although Nehru’s own concepts were equally responsi- 
ble for the step, including the decision to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir on its 
accession to India. 

India was shocked to discover that instead of pronouncing Pakistan the 
aggressor, which it was, the U.S. and Britain converted the situation into an 
Indo-Pakistani dispute and seemingly favored Pakistan. The Indian assump- 
tion was that the U.S. attitude had been influenced by Britain, and the 
British view was in turn influenced by a strong pro-Pakistan lobby. India 
ultimately refused to hold the plebiscite after the Americans began arming 
Pakistan, although it also took shelter behind the technical point that Paki- 
stan had not kept its part of the bargain of withdrawing its troops from the 
section it occupied. In this instance, Nehru’s idealism and the desire to do 
the right thing had landed India in difficulty. 

The heyday of India’s nonalignment spanned the 1950-56 period. There 
were early Indo-U.S. strains over Korea in 1951. Although India initially 
supported the U.S. in condemning North Korea’s aggression, it soon 
changed its stand. Nehru’s principal objective became the evolving of a 
formula for peace, particularly after China’s entry into the war—about which 
the U.S. had been forewarned by India (China, in fact, used India as a 
channel for giving this warning). 

Although the adversaries in Korea ultimately agreed to a formula for 
peace at least partly inspired by India, Nehru did not endear himself to 
Washington, despite its agreement to have India as chairman of the repatria- 
tion commission. The legacy of Korea was to last for years. Nor was John 
Foster Dulles, closely associated with the Japanese Peace Treaty and later to 
become U.S. Secretary of State under President Eisenhower, particularly 
pleased with India’s refusal to sign this treaty, a decision influenced by 
Nehru’s pan-Asianism. India signed its own treaty with Japan in 1952, for- 
swearing reparations. 

Kashmir became a festering sore in Indo-U.S. relations, but the great 
divide between the two countries came in 1953-54, with the U.S. decision 
to arm Pakistan. While India was preoccupied with the difficult task of 
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nation-building even as Nehru played a notable role on the world stage, the 
wartime entente between the Allies and the Communist powers had soured 
into a Cold War. Out of this was born the U.S. policy of containment of 
Communism. 

Dulles became the high priest of the policy of military alliances to contain 
Communism, but Indian political folklore assigns a disproportionate impor- 
tance to him. Dulles’ enlisting of Pakistan in the initial Middle East Defense 
Organization (MEDO) that led to the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), after it became amply 
clear that India would have no part in them, brought Washington and New 
Delhi to a collision course. 

The arming of Pakistan by the U.S. was unwelcome to India for several 
reasons. One of the objectives of Indian policy had been to keep both 
superpowers out of the subcontinent to the extent possible. The U.S. not 
only brought the Cold War to India’s doorstep, as Nehru noted, but also 
seemed to be striving to negate India’s natural preeminence on the subconti- 
nent. In fact, Nehru said at one stage that the Baghdad Pact and the Manila 
treaty were tantamount to encircling India. In New Delhi’s view, Pakistan’s 
interest in containing Communism arose entirely out of its desire to arm 
itself against India. 

President Eisenhower tried to mollify Nehru by publicly assuring him that 
U.S. arms would not be used against India, an assurance Nehru answered 
more in sorrow than in anger. Indeed, from the summer of 1954 India’s drift 
away from the U.S. and toward the Communist powers was noticeable. After 
the Bandung conference of Afro-Asian nations in April 1955 in particular, 
Nehru became severely critical of many aspects of U.S. policy. 

The Soviet Union and China’s assessment of Nehru and the Indian leader- 
ship had been changing in the 1950s. Nehru’s stand on Korea and vocal 
support to China’s place in the world were duly noted in the two Communist 
capitals. Toward the end of the Stalin era, some signs of change were already 
noticeable. The last diplomat to see Stalin was K. P. S. Menon, India’s 
ambassador. But it was in the post-Stalin era after his death in March 1953 
that Indo-Soviet relations developed rapidly. 

The Soviet agreement to set up a steel mill in India was signed in February 
1955. Nehru visited the Soviet Union in June that year and was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. But it was the Bulganin-Krushchev visit to India in 
November—December 1955 that transformed the relationship. The Russians 
supported India on Kashmir and Goa, one of the set of small Portuguese 
enclaves India was later to take over by force of arms in December 1961. 
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(The U.S. lined up with Portugal on what was essentially a minor colonial 
issue.) The psychological climate was right for the Russians’ visit, coming as 
it did after the U.S.-Pakistan military relationship. But Nehru was wary 
because he did not want India to become dependent on one country. As 
Indo-Soviet economic relations progressed, he was very conscious of their 
benefit in stimulating Western, particularly U.S., aid during the Second Five- 
Year Plan beginning in 1956. The actual amount of U.S. aid India has 
received over the years is impressive—except when calculated in per capita 
terms. 

Between 1956 and 1975, India received more than $10 billion of U.S. 
assistance of various types. Its food aid, in particular, under Public Law 
480—roughly half the aid—helped to stave off starvation in critical times, 
although President Johnson’s method of authorizing such so-called ship-to- 
mouth aid led to strong reaction in India. President Johnson’s policy, which 
ended by 1966, was to authorize each shipment of food aid after frantic calls 
from the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi reflecting Indian officials’ panic over 
not being able to plan future food distribution with any assurance. 

Indians have always been sensitive to U.S. Congressional criticism in 
particular. The Russians, on the other hand, never make a public issue of 
their aid. The pressure they applied after Indian criticism of the Soviet 
suppression of Hungary in 1956 was done in private, the only public mani- 
festation being the Soviet abstention on a Kashmir resolution vote in the 
United Nations. 

Toward the end of the 1950s, Nehru’s policy of smothering China with 
love was coming unstuck. Friendship with China was the core of his pan- 
Asian feeling. Conscious as Nehru was of China’s expansionism whenever it 
had been strong and of an element of competition between the two coun- 
tries, he was somewhat carried away by his own rhetoric and ultimately faced 
a border war in 1962 for which India was hopelessly unprepared. China had 
been happy to let India do its pleading in the United Nations and elsewhere 
and had not raised the border question because, as Zhou Enlai suggested 
later, the time was not then ripe. Besides, Nehru’s attitude of acquiescing in 
the Chinese military takeover of Tibet in October 1950 with only a mild 
protest must have struck the Chinese leaders as a sign of weakness. China 
answered with a stinging rebuff on October 30. The Dalai Lama’s flight to 
India from Lhasa in March 1959 and his appeal to the United Nations in 
September, however, compounded China's distrust of Nehru. 

The five principles of peaceful coexistence, known as Panch Sheel, so 
proudly proclaimed in the agreement India signed with China on April 29, 
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1954, had become a dead letter by 1962. These principles were: mutual 
respect for each other’s territorial integrity, mutual non-aggression, mutual 
non-interference in each other's internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, 
and peaceful coexistence. As Chinese forces poured over the disputed fron- 
tiers in October 1962, Nehru turned to the U.S. and Britain. The two coun- 
tries sent immediate military aid worth $70 million, but plans for an Indo- 
U.S. military relationship of $100 million a year for five years came to 
nothing, despite Ambassador Chester Bowles’ enthusiastic support. In the 
event, the Indo-Soviet relationship fared better after the 1962 war. 

India had signed its first agreement with the Soviet Union on the supply 
and manufacture of MiG 21s (which China did not possess) in August 1962, 
and New Delhi anxiously watched Moscow’s reaction during the Sino- 
Indian border war. Despite some support to China and a measure of procras- 
tination, there were indications of a hopeful Soviet attitude. Russia did not 
cancel the contract with India and began deliveries in December. This be- 
came the basis of the future major arms relationship. Initially, India had gone 
to the West for arms but turned to the Soviet Union after failing to receive 
full satisfaction in Washington and other Western capitals. 

While India was in its weakened state after the 1962 debacle on the 
battlefield, the U.S. and Britain tried to twist India’s arm on Kashmir; the 
effort was stillborn. During the brief period that Shastri was prime minister, 
India and Pakistan were to go to war again over Kashmir in 1965. The 
Pakistani leaders again overestimated their hand, and the war resulted in a 
stalemate. A remarkable outcome of the war was that an Indo-Pakistani 
summit conference was held at Tashkent, on Soviet soil, in January 1966 
under Prime Minister Kosygin’s auspices. Both ‘the U.S. and Britain had 
become partisan in India’s eyes, the former by supplying Pakistan the arms 
with which it fought the war (arms deliveries to both countries were stopped 
during the war) and the latter by Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s mistaken 
condemnation of India, which he later was to acknowledge. 

The Soviet Union tried to temper its support to India on Kashmir in the 
1960s to woo Pakistan, thus traveling a road the U.S. had formerly taken in 
vain. Moscow continued to pursue this policy, releasing some military sup- 
plies to Pakistan in mid-1968. The reaction in India was immediate. There 
were anti-Soviet demonstrations in the major cities, and the first Soviet 
suggestion for an Indo-Soviet treaty was made at a junior level to External 
Affairs Ministry officials at that time. 

Pakistan meanwhile had been drifting toward a significant relationship 
with China. Indeed, Zhou Enlai had made high-level contact with Pakistanis 
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at Bandung in the knowledge that Pakistan would be a valuable ally against 
India in the years to come. The two countries’ interests came to converge as 
Sino-Soviet relations deteriorated and China entered an economic and mili- 
tary relationship with Pakistan, for years much to the annoyance of its 
American ally. In 1966 alone Chinese military aid to Pakistan amounted to 
$120 million. 

As the 1960s drew to a close, Pakistan became involved in a major 
domestic crisis that had long been simmering: dissidence and revolt in East 
Pakistan. The military leaders of Pakistan as well as civilian leaders like Z. A. 
Bhutto, later to become Prime Minister, were unwilling to face the results of 
the December 1970 national elections that gave East Pakistan’s Awami 
League an overall majority in Pakistan's National Assembly. The East Paki- 
stanis had usually been discriminated against in Pakistan's political structure, 
and the new crisis fueled the Awami League's demands for wide-ranging 
autonomy, which became indistinguishable from independence. Islamabad’s 
reply was suppression, which led to a flood of refugees, estimated at be- 
tween eight and ten million, crossing over into India. ' 

Unknown to the outside world, the Nixon administration was using Paki- 
stan as a channel for a dramatic rapprochement with China. As he has 
subsequently made clear, Henry Kissinger wished to retain this channel at all 
costs. The Nixon-Kissinger decision therefore was not to rock the Pakistani 
boat and to tilt toward Pakistan against India. There was a convergence of 
interests among Washington, Islamabad, and Beijing. A war on the subcon- 
tinent was the last thing the U.S. wanted. 

Faced with U.S. and Chinese hostility and a looming war, in which Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi half desired to cut a traditional adversary down to 
size, India dusted up a treaty with the USSR that had been discussed for 
about two years, boned up its security provision, and signed it in 1971. 
Although India was forced by circumstances to sign the treaty, it served its 
purpose in the Indo-Pakistani war of December 1971 by protecting India’s 
diplomatic and strategic flanks, despite the U.S. decision to intimidate India 
by sending an aircraft carrier into the Indian Ocean. Indo-U.S. relations had 
never sunk as low as in 1971, and Kissinger made a fence-mending trip to 
India to pay lip service to its preeminence on the subcontinent and to begin 
the process of trying to wean it away from the Soviet Union. 

The next crisis on the subcontinent was to be brought on by India’s 
friend, the Soviet Union. Soviet troops marched into Afghanistan toward the 
end of 1979 to prop up a tottering leftist regime and to secure Moscow's 
strategic interests. Pakistan became a front-line state and eventually, when 
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the Reagan administration took office, the recipient of a $3.2 billion military 
and economic aid package from the U.S., including the sophisticated F-16 
aircraft. For India, it was a rerun of an old movie, with a new and dangerous 
twist. Not only were the Soviets now closer to India—physically—an unwel- 
come prospect—but an old adversary was again being armed by the U.S., 
requiring India to upgrade its own weaponry. 

Against this historical backdrop, what have been American and Indian 
objectives in pursuing their foreign policies? The initial aim of the U.S. was 
to try to enlist India on its side in seeking to contain Soviet and Chinese 
Communism. When that proved impossible, the objective was to deny India 
to the Communist world—the Soviet Union in particular. 

The alarm bells that rang in Washington when India first signed a military 
agreement with the Soviet Union in 1962 were an indication of how serious- 
ly the U.S. then viewed the prospect. Besides, the feeling in India, shared by 
Nehru, was that Western, and in particular U.S., economic aid would not 
have been as generous as it was during the Second Five-Year Plan but for 
growing Indo-Soviet economic links. The element of competition helped 
India. 

There was also a humanitarian aspect to American policies. The food aid 
was partially altruistic, but President Johnson’s heavy-handedness in autho- 
rizing shipments in a desperate situation did stiffen India’s resolve to seek 
self-sufficiency. Indeed, the U.S. can claim some credit for India’s Green 
Revolution through its other assistance programs, particularly in helping to 
set up eight agricultural universities in the 1950s. The major flow of aid was 
also guided by the philosophy of buttressing India, a democracy, in what 
Americans for a time saw as its race against China. For decades, India 
enjoyed an influential liberal constituency in the U.S. that helped the coun- 
try’s economic development. This constituency was often to be frustrated by 
India’s seeming contradictions and eventually disintegrated with the imposi- 
tion of an emergency regime in India in 1975. 

USS. relations with Pakistan were guided by other considerations, but with 
India proving recalcitrant, if not downright hostile, it was not unwelcome to 
a section of U.S. policy makers to increase the costs of New Delhi’s indepen- 
dent policies. This became particularly so with the American failure to be- 
friend both India and Pakistan. The concept of military “parity” (in effect, a 
balance of forces decreed by the U.S.) was deeply resented by New Delhi 
because it was a denial of what India considered its preeminence. 

From about the mid-1960s the Indian subcontinent was considerably 
downgraded in U.S. strategic thinking, and the American philosophy of 
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“benign neglect” of India evolved. Kissinger has been the frankest exponent 
of this philosophy. In his view, Indians were too proud—or arrogant—to 
want their country to be a satellite of the Soviet Union. Therefore, they took 
care to make it clear that they had an option toward the U.S. to ensure that 
the Russians did not take them for granted. As if to prove Kissinger’s point, 
Mrs. Gandhi paid a visit to the U.S. in July-August 1982, her first official 
visit in a decade, despite the new U.S.-Pakistan arms relationship and, from 
the Indian point of view, an unsympathetic Reagan administration. 

A major conflict of interest had arisen after India’s explosion of a nuclear 
device in May 1974 that was contrary to American nonproliferation objec- 
tives. Earlier, both the U.S. and the Soviet Union had pressed India to sign 
the nonproliferation treaty. India successfully resisted these pressures be- 
cause the treaty, in its eyes, was discriminatory against nonnuclear weapon 
powers. The Indian explosion was, in essence, a political decision. 

India’s foreign policy objectives have been remarkably consistent, despite 
the tactical adjustments it has had to make over the years. Nonalignment 
served both psychological and practical needs. Having recently become 
independent, India did not want to be another country’s camp follower. Its 
leaders felt that its population, geographical location, and potential entitled 
it to a significant place in the region and the world, although the fruition of 
this goal would come only with economic and military power. 

U.S. support for European colonial powers in Asia, as Nehru perceived it, 
went against India’s grain. New Delhi saw the arming of Pakistan by the U.S. 
not only as a denial of India’s preeminence on the subcontinent but also as a 
form of Pax Americana intended to determine how strong or weak India and 
Pakistan should be. In Indian eyes, a pro-Pakistan tilt came early in the form 
of Washington’s voting record on Kashmir. 

The biggest crisis for Indian policy came in 1962 with the border war with 
China. Nehru’s edifice of nonalignment seemed to be crumbling. Despite 
the prompt U.S. and British help at the time and the Indian desire for a 
longer term military relationship, the total amount of U.S. military assistance 
before it was stopped by the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war amounted to only 
about $92 million, as against the $1.5 billion (in some Indian calculations) 
Pakistan had received (by 1966). An Indian request for U.S. air support 
during the war came to nothing because the Chinese began their withdrawal 
three days after Washington received the request. 

Nehru swung his country back toward nonalignment. Even if the U.S. had 
entered into a longer range military relationship, it is doubtful that it could 
have endured for long. The failure of Nehru’s China policy brought home to 
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India that the country's prominence in world affairs could not last unless it 
was underpinned by economic and military power. The latter India set out to 
do in earnest. 

In spite of the differences and irritants between the two countries, there 
was a considerable measure of goodwill for the United States in India. 
Ideologically, the Indian elite was more in tune with American, than Soviet, 
thinking. Besides, the very concept of nonalignment implied that India 
should be friends with both the U.S. and the Soviet Union. By the same 
token, India did not wish to be an instrument of U.S. policy in the region or 
elsewhere. 

To be sure, Indians’ attachment to the United States has not been entirely 
emotional. The U.S. was a primary source of economic assistance and tech- 
nology, both desperately needed by India to relieve the poverty and back- 
wardness of the people. At the same time, Nehru and other Indian leaders 
were wary of the U.S.’s “stifling embrace.” India’s efforts to obtain weapons 
were turned down by the U.S., chiefly because of Washington’s concept of 
maintaining military parity on the subcontinent. Reluctantly, Indian negotia- 
tors had to turn to Moscow, which was more than eager to help. 

Nehru had always recognized the Soviet Union as the superpower on 
India’s doorstep and took care to cultivate good relations with it, despite 
Moscow’s initial hostility. But Nehru did not want to become too closely 
aligned with it. Circumstances, rather than Indian intent, forced India to get 
closer to Moscow than it had wagered for. The U.S. played a large part in 
shaping these circumstances. 

A central fact underlying the outlooks of the two countries and the very 
different policies they have been pursuing is that in political and strategic 
terms, India has never interested Washington’s policy makers for its own 
sake. Interest in India was first evoked by its potential value in containing the 
Communist powers. And it was later the American obsession with China— 
the fact that it was lost to Communism—that spurred interest in trying to 
get India to beat China at the game of economic development. 

Significantly, the most pronounced tilt in American policy against India 
was influenced by the Nixon-Kissinger team’s desperate anxiety to seek an 
opening to China. India, in the circumstances of 1971, was conceived to be 
an impediment to achieving U.S. objectives. As Kissinger has made amply 
clear, the pro-Pakistan tilt was guided by an American anxiety to prove to 
China that it was a reliable friend and a friend of its friend. India’s conse- 
quent neglect flowed from the new relationship. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, has played a supportive role in India’s policies. It has had its own 
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reasons for doing so, and its conflict with China has played a significant part 
in its policy toward India. But Moscow has been willing to help Indian 
industry and has been giving New Delhi the arms it wanted, apart from 
supporting India in vital votes in the United Nations. 

The priority accorded to India in Washington and Moscow varies greatly, 
a fact well understood in New Delhi. It is more than a question of American 
global interests and India’s regional ambitions. The conflict arises out of 
India’s refusal, so far as it can help it, to be an instrument of other nations’ 
foreign policy, even if they are superpowers. 

India, of course, has had to pay a price for Soviet support. The heaviest 
price it paid was the Indo-Soviet treaty, which still has to run somewhat less 
than half its course. Mrs. Gandhi is trying to correct a lopsided relationship 
by seeking a rapprochement with China and more friendly relations with the 
US. l 

Indian spokesmen have been suggesting that nonalignment does not 
mean equidistance from the superpowers. Such explanations merely beg the 
question. The logic of the situation demands that India assert its indepen- 
dence of Moscow. There is little doubt that nonalignment, to be credible 
and effective, must try to maintain a balanced relationship with the major 
powers over the long haul. There have been extravagant hopes and bitter 
disappointments in relation to each other in India and the U.S. The question 
to ask now that we are sadder and wiser men and women is: Can the content 
of this relationship change significantly? 

The limits of the Indo-U.S. relationship were strikingly demonstrated 
during the brief Janata regime (1977-79), the first change of national gov- 
ernment in India since independence. Led by Morarji Desai, a rightist in the 
Indian context, the new government announced after assuming office in 
March 1977 that it would pursue a policy of “genuine nonalignment,” 
suggesting that Mrs. Gandhi’s brand had tilted toward the Soviets. Desai, a 
Hindu puritan, established a rapport with Carter the Baptist, and the two 
corresponded with each other. Carter paid a brief visit to New Delhi and 
Desai came to the U.S. But the distinct improvement in atmospherics yield- 
ed no tangible result. Desai tied himself in knots trying to justify India’s 
approach to the nonproliferation issue, a central concern of the Carter ad- 
ministration. And after Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan, President Carter 
offered Pakistan arms—a package refused by President Zia as inadequate— 
despite Carter's widely proclaimed sensitivity to Islamabad’s nuclear ambi- 
tions, 

In a sense, the very stability of India and its fierce independence serve a 
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larger American purpose. For the immediate future, how the U.S.-Pakistan 
military relationship unfolds will play a role.in the Indo-U.S. equation. Paki- 
stan wants U.S. arms and other assistance, but realizes that it has to live with 
its Soviet Big Brother next door. If the American aim is to create a Vietnam 
in Afghanistan for the Soviet Union—an analogy that does not stand on all 
fours—the Pakistanis will not underwrite it for all time. 

What purpose the F-16s will serve in relation to Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union is difficult to visualize, except in relation to India. It was 
President Carter who initially agreed to give Pakistan F-16s. Both Washing- 
ton and Islamabad realize that they have agreed to beef up Pakistan’s military 
machine in return for President Zia-ul-Haq serving U.S. objectives in Af- 
ghanistan and the Persian Gulf. The ambivalence in relations between the 
U.S. and Pakistan arises out of their differing objectives. Pakistan cannot, 
and will not even if it could, serve as the West’s policeman in southwest Asia 
or save the Saudi monarchy in a crisis. 

Although India had signed the friendship treaty with the Soviet Union in 
1971, it had strongly resisted Brezhnev's concept of an Asian Collective 
Security system, first proposed in 1969. The idea was never fully spelled out, 
but Dinesh Singh, a former Foreign Minister who had discussions on the 
Indo-Soviet treaty in Moscow in September 1969, told me in New Delhi in 
May 1980 that the Soviets wanted a chain of friendly states in the region 
that, short of being equipped with bases, could be used by Moscow in times 
of emergency. To Indian policy makers, the Soviet proposal was tantamount 
to another version of U.S.-inspired pacts. India, in any event, did not want to 
be vulnerable to the charge of encircling China for the USSR’s benefit. 

A qualitative change came about in the Indo-Soviet relationship with the 
Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan. It was the first time since the 
mid-1950s that the two countries’ geopolitical interests in the region had 
collided. Apart from bringing in its wake, or accelerating, unwelcome U.S. 
moves, the Soviet march south did not suit India’s objectives. India made a 
serious effort in the summer of 1980 to begin the process of making peace 
with Pakistan. However, President Zia and his military regime were more 
interested in modernizing their war machine than seeking a rapprochement 
with India. Significantly, Pakistani overtures for a nonaggression pact (a 
proposal repeatedly made by India in the past, only to be rejected each time 
by Pakistan) came after Islamabad had sewn up a new military aid package 
with the Reagan administration. 

The Soviet military presence in Afghanistan gives India an added incen- 
tive to broaden its diplomatic options, a process Prime Minister Gandhi had 
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set in motion as early as 1976 by sending an ambassador back to Beijing. 
Gandhi's first signals to Beijing were sent as early as 1968. Despite the more 
hopeful climate between India and Pakistan, there seems little prospect of a 
genuine understanding in the short run. Mrs. Gandhi's visit to the U.S. last 
year was an earnest of the desire to balance Indo-Soviet relations with a more 
civil relationship with the other superpower. 

India takes issue with the American concept of “benign neglect” because 
it is not considered benign in the first place, and even if it were so, it works 
against the country’s interests. India needs U.S. and Japanese technology and 
assistance and is aware of the power Washington still wields in making 
India’s economic and military development more difficult. 

An aspect that has complicated the Indo-US. relationship was a British 
upper middle class disdain for American attitudes and policies that Nehru 
and other members of the Indian elite had acquired. Nehru sometimes gave 
expression to his belief that U.S. policies were immature and crass. Even 
before independence, Nehru thought the U.S. was “a curious mixture of 
what is considered hard-headed realism and a vague idealism and humanitar- 
ianism.” P. N. Haksar, Mrs. Gandhi's principal advisor in the late 1960s and 
eatly 1970s, told me in New Delhi in July 1980: “The American system and 
climate are not conducive to conducting foreign policy. I am moulded by 
the unsentimental European school of diplomacy.” Ironically, Indians them- 
selves tend to be highly emotional. 

The Indian Ocean is a major area of disagreement between the two 
countries. The U.S. opposes India’s proposal for treating it as a zone of peace 
for the simple reason that it views bases in the ocean, particularly on Diego 
Garcia and in littoral states, essential attributes of its global policy. This is 
particularly so in relation to the Gulf States after the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan and the development of the Rapid Deployment Force. 

The geopolitical and historical backgrounds of the two countries have 
contributed to different outlooks. Indians have traditionally been less con- 
cerned about the evils of Soviet colonialism in East Europe than Americans 
while the evils of European colonialism in Asia are an evocative issue. But it 
is true that Indian spokesmen have been quicker to criticize the U.S. than the 
Soviet Union because of their belief that a closed society is more sensitive to 
public criticism than a democracy. Soviet absorption of Central Asia and 
Siberia finds no echo in India or much of the developing world. Afghani- 
stan, however, is a different matter, and Indian perceptions of the Soviet 
Union’s indefensible military intervention there could have long-term conse- 
quences. 
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The basic conflict in American and Indian objectives will remain: India’s 
putative, if not actual, power status and the U.S. refusal to grant it such a 
role. Changes in U.S. administrations can temper the conflict but cannot 
avoid it. Today it is expressed in the form that India cannot have a veto on 
U.S. relations with its neighbors or in relation to activities in the Indian 
Ocean. 

U.S. objectives are guided by its experience that India will not become an 
instrument of its foreign policy in the region. As a global power, it is loath to 
concede India the role of manager of the area. Particularly in relation to the 
Persian Gulf, American military concerns have been reinforced. 

Should the two countries then set their sights low? A more unsentimental 
relationship would certainly help to identify the problems and achieve a 
greater measure of understanding. But any great flowering of the Indo-US. 
relationship seems unlikely. There will continue to be areas of convergence 
of interests as well as other, larger, areas of divergence. There are, in short, 
definite limits to the Indo-U.S. relationship. 

Kissinger has suggested that long-term American and Indian interests are 
congruent. How they can be so is difficult to visualize, except in a vastly 
different scenario. If the Soviet Union and China were to become allies again 
in the sense they were—an unlikely prospect—New Delhi’s view of the 
world would have to change. But even in such circumstances, India would 
chafe at being in a subservient relationship with the U.S., except momentari- 
ly and for tactical reasons. 

In this context, some experts have suggested that since official relations 
between the two countries will tend to be limited, the private sector should 
be allowed to carry a heavier load. Certainly, the scope for private activities is 
greater now with the liberalization of India’s economic policies. But without 
political support and understanding, there would be inherent limits to even 
an economic relationship. 

Nehru put India’s views forcefully many years ago. He said in March 
1947: “Far too long we of Asia have been petitioners in Western courts and 
chancelleries. That story now belongs to the past. We propose to stand on 
our own legs and to cooperate with all others who are prepared to cooperate 
with us. We do not intend to be playthings of others.” This remains the 
touchstone of Indian policy, whatever the tortuous adjustments the country 
has to make to seek a place in the sun in a dangerous world. 





SOVIET-PAKISTAN TIES SINCE THE 
AFGHANISTAN CRISIS 
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The Soviet Union has defended its intervention in Af- 
ghanistan as a countermove to a U.S. diplomatic offensive in the Gulf region 
that commenced after the overthrow of the Shah of Iran. Faced with the 
Soviet-backed Tarahki coup in Afghanistan, the removal of the Shah—chief 
protector of Western interests in the Gulf—and its strained relations with 
Pakistan, Washington intensified its efforts to safeguard U.S. interests in the 
area. This drive was manifest as much from the statements made by high 
U.S. officials in the wake of the Shah’s downfall! as from such U.S. actions 
as the dispatch of an aircraft carrier (ordered by President Carter on March 6, 
1979) to the Gulf, the supply of two AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia to 
monitor the North Yemen-South Yemen fight, delivery of arms to North 
Yemen, overt and covert attempts to influence and divert the tide of Iran’s 
revolution, and Washington's alleged support to anti-Tarahki Afghan fac- 
tions. These moves obviously provoked Moscow's reaction. By overreacting 
to the emerging inevitable realities in the region, Washington thus provided 
Moscow with the necessary pretext to intervene in Afghanistan. 

Apart from other consequences, the Soviet action in Afghanistan had a 
direct bearing on Pakistan's policy. On the one hand, it increased tension in 
Pakistan-Soviet relations, and, on the other, once again pushed Islamabad 
towards Washington. The crisis gave new twists and turns to Pak-Soviet ties. 
But having applied varying pressure devices against one another in the past 
two years, both countries now appear to be in the mood for a reconciliation. 

Pakistan’s relations with the USSR had begun to show signs of stress 

, following the Afghan coup in April 1978. The Daud government was over- 
thrown by the leftist-oriented Tarahki at a time when it was trying to balance 
its ties with the West and Pakistan. This created an impression in some 
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quarters that Moscow had a hand in the coup. It is difficult to ascertain to 
what extent the coup was Moscow inspired, but Moscow's prompt recogni- 
tion of the Tarahki regime and its assurances of all-out support for Tarahki’s 
socialization drive clearly indicated its interest in the regime’s survival. This 
amity, which had historical roots, was subsequently formalized by a treaty of 
friendship. Tarahki’s rapid economic and social changes, intended to reform 
the traditionalist society, enraged conservative religious-minded Afghans. In 
this reform drive, the landowners saw the end of their political and econom- 
ic domination while the religious-minded perceived a danger to Islam; the 
generally illiterate commoner, easily amenable to pressures from the tribal 
leaders and Ulema, had little option but to follow the call of their chiefs to 
resist the regime. Tribal rivalries also helped in spreading the resistance. 


The Soviet Perception 

With the steady growth of insurgency there began an unending influx of 
Afghan refugees into Pakistan and Iran and a campaign of slander by the 
Tarahki regime against “outside forces” for inciting the Afghan “counterrev- 
olutionaries.” Pakistan was singled out as a collaborator in the “imperialist” 
designs against his socialist government. Moscow soon joined Kabul in its 
anti-Pakistan drive, leveling similar allegations of interference in Afghan 
affairs. On March 19, 1979, Pravda accused Pakistan, China, and others of 
being behind the “reactionary machinations against democratic Afghani- 
stan.” Despite Pakistan’s emphatic denial, Pravda repeated the charges on 
March 21 and kept reasserting them thereafter. Writing in New Times, a 
Soviet commentator alleged the existence of terrorist camps in the country 
for subversion in Afghanistan.? Consistently refuting the accusations, Paki- 
stan entered into diplomatic exchanges with Moscow in May 1979. A high- 
level delegation under the leadership of Mahmood Haroon, Minister of the 
Interior, visited Moscow. The Soviets, however, continued to doubt Islam- 
abad’s bonafides. Soviet displeasure was reflected in other political matters 
too. Criticizing Pakistan’s nuclear policy, a Soviet official said that his coun- 
try would oppose any move by the former to produce nuclear arms. 

When the situation in Afghanistan worsened following the overthrow of 
Tarahki by Amin, Moscow intervened in December 1979 to avert the con- 
version of that country into “an imperialist” base on its southern border. 
Justifying the action, Brezhnev said in a policy statement, “The increasing 
armed intervention and the far-reaching implications of the conspiracy of 
the external forces of reaction created a real danger of Afghanistan losing its 
independence and being turned into an imperialist military bridgehead on 
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our country’s southern border.” Explaining Moscow's objectives, he said, 
“The sole task of Soviet contingents is to assist the Afghanis in repulsing the 
aggression from without,” and they would be withdrawn “once the reasons 
for the Afghan leadership request for them disappear.”3 Since then the 
Soviet position regarding “foreign” intervention, the terms of a withdrawal, 
and the foreign conspiracy against the Kabul revolutionary government has 
remained unchanged. However, with the steady spread of insurgency follow- 
ing the intervention, Soviet criticism of Pakistan for being an “accomplice” 
became more pronounced and sharp. Moscow puts the blame squarely on 
the Sino-American “common strategy” of “drawing Pakistan into the anti- 
Afghan plot” and thereby turning it “into a sort of powder keg.”4 In the 
context of the Afghan crisis, Soviet grievances against Pakistan can be 
summarized as follows: (1) It has provided sanctuary to Afghan rebels and 
has thus become an accomplice in Western anti-Kabul schemes; (2) it allows 
training facilities for these counterrevolutionaries at the “terrorist” camps? 
set up on its soil where American and Chinese experts train them in guerrilla 
warfare; (3) by permitting the flow of weapons to these insurgents it has 
become a conduit for arms supply; (4) Pakistan is thus waging an undeclared 
war against the Soviet Union.® Along with these charges, Moscow has re- 
peatedly sounded a note of warning to Islamabad not to become a party to 
Washington's plans, which were “fraught with many dangers, above all for 
Pakistan.”’7 

The tone of Soviet criticism grew sharp after the U.S. announced its plans 
to aid the rebels and augment Pakistan’s economic and military strength. 
The mounting insurgency in Afghanistan, on the one hand, and Pakistan’s 
growing identification with Washington and Beijing, on the other, provoked 
Soviet fury. Pravda warned on January 6, 1980, that “it is still not too late for 
Pakistan to stop meddling.” On February 13, 1980, it accused Pakistan of 
violating Afghan air space and “posting regular army units all along the 
Afghan border.” Not content with Islamabad’s reply, Moscow intensified its 
pressure through Afghan sorties over Pakistan’s territory. In a few cases, 
Soviet aircraft were also involved.’ After the conclusion of the U.S.-Pakistan 
deal in June 1981, the incidents of airspace violations and strafing of border 
areas by Afghan MiGs increased sharply. As many as 23 violations were 
reported between October 5 and November 2.° In addition, the Afghan 
forces intruded into Pakistan’s territory in September and created fresh ten- 
sion on the border. Pointing to this, Pakistan's president, General Zia-ul- 
Haq said, “There has been military pressure. They have knocked out some of 
our border posts,” but Pakistan would not “yield to the far greater pressure 
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expected from the Soviets in the near future.”!° By exerting pressure in this 
way, Moscow sought to force Pakistan to talk with Kabul on the basis of its 
May 1980 proposals. Apparently, it sought Islamabad's recognition of the 
Kabul regime and the stoppage of external support to the rebels. Of these 
two objectives, the Kremlin accorded top priority to the second, which was 
deemed vital for the survival of the Karmal regime. Accordingly, in its 
contacts and communications with Islamabad, it has consistently pressed for 
the closure of “terrorist camps” to stop infiltration by the rebels. 

In addition to Moscow’s strategic, political, and economic interests in the 
country, two reasons compel it to stay by the side of the Kabul regime. One 
is its policy objective to support the socialist revolution, and the other is its 
conviction that both the U.S. and China seek to overthrow the regime. 
Strategically, Afghanistan, because of its common border with the Soviet 
Union and its Muslim majority, presents Soviet policy planners with sensi- 
tive issues. Asserting Afghanistan's importance, a Soviet writer said, “The 
USSR's vital interests in Afghanistan are certainly higher than America’s 
because this country lies on our southern borders.”!! Moscow was not 
prepared to tolerate an unfriendly or pro-West clique there for fear it would 
be used as a base against the Soviet Union. Amin was overthrown because of 
his alleged links with the CIA.!? Moscow also believes that the U.S. has 
deployed electronic espionage equipment and nuclear arms “in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Soviet frontiers.”13 To checkmate these activities near its 
border, the Soviet Union seeks a strong foothold in Afghanistan. 

Economically, Moscow's growing trade with the countries in the region 
and its interest in Middle East oil make the region a coveted area. A Soviet 
commentator asserts, “We have economic interests in Middle East oil as 
well. Although we have enough oil of our own. ... we may find it economi- 
cally justified to buy it.”!4 By its intervention, Moscow tried to contain the 
growing American influence in the Gulf while also extending the buffer 
zone around its border from Central Europe to Central Asia. 

In light of these considerations, Soviet forces will not withdraw from the 
country until the perceived imperialist threat to the Karmal regime disap- 
pears. And to protect its vital interests in the area, Moscow will stay until it 
fully consolidates the socialist regime there. The Soviet Union is in a strong 
position to influence Afghanistan's people’s democratic party as well as its 
armed forces, and could have realized its goal by now but for the externally 
supported resistance movement!’ and its own reluctance to expand its con- 
trol. However, in view of Soviet control over the cities and passes, the 
insurgents can do the occupation little harm. As long as the insurgency 
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continues and the Afghan refugees are based on Pakistan soil, Moscow will 
continue to suspect Islamabad’s involvement in the resistance movement. 


Pakistan's Stand 

The Pakistan government, however, has repeatedly rejected the above accu- 
sations, asserting that (1) the Soviet intervention caused the uprising; (2) the 
Afghan Mujahideen were fighting their war all by themselves and from their 
own resources; (3) there were no training camps on its territory nor was it 
being used as a conduit for arms to the rebels; and (4) it was not collaborat- 
ing with any foreign power to help the Mujahideen. Apart from these asser- 
tions, it invited!® the Soviet envoy more than once to visit the border areas 
and to identify the location of “terrorist” camps. Stressing its inability to 
keep vigilance on the 1300-mile-long border, it suggested that the Afghan 
government seal the border to prevent infiltration. Without denying the 
possibility of infiltration by the Mujahideen, Pakistan reiterated, at the same 
time, its non-involvement. Despite these offers, Soviet doubts about Islam- 
abad’s collusion persist because of the latter's reinforced ties with Washing- 
ton and Beijing. 

No doubt the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan has virtually turned 
Pakistan into a frontline state. Despite Moscow’s repeated assurances of 
having no expansionist designs on Pakistan or neighboring countries, Islam- 
abad continues to feel threatened. Its sense of insecurity has once again 
pushed it towards Washington. However, its policy responses must adjust to 
the bitter reality that Moscow is not likely to pull out of Afghanistan with- 
out achieving its objective. The Soviet military presence has now virtually 
become a fait accompli that can be altered only by negotiations because the 
West’s half-hearted pressure tactics have failed miserably to bring about a 
Soviet withdrawal. Pakistan’s security interests therefore call for resolving its 
differences with Moscow. The factors discussed below underline this imper- 
ative. 


U.S. Support: Is It Dependable? 
Soviet intervention has once again forged a close relationship between Paki- 
stan and the U.S., both of which view the entry of Soviet forces with concern 
and have made no secret of their apprehension over the continued presence 
of these forces in Afghanistan. This convergence of interests is nevertheless 
limited. For Pakistan, the question of prime importance is its independent 
existence, which the government deems threatened by the presence of Soviet 
troops in the neighboring country. For the U.S., it is the economic and 
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strategic interests in the Gulf that it believes endangered by the Soviet thrust 
into Afghanistan. Perceiving the Soviet military putsch as a direct threat to 
the Gulf oil supply routes, the U.S. has taken a number of protective as well 
as preventive measures, including the creation of a rapid deployment force 
(RDF), the acquisition of base facilities in the area, and the consolidation of 
ties with the pro-American states in the region. 

Pakistan, because of its proximity to the Gulf, is now considered by the 
U.S. as the first line of defense. The U.S. has made no secret of the fact that 
its support of Pakistan primarily emanates from its concern for the Gulf oil 
fields and supply routes against an assumed Soviet threat. As such, its six- 
year economic aid and military sales program for Pakistan constitutes a part 
of its overall Middle East strategy. Linked to its concern over the safety of 
oil lines, U.S. commitments to Pakistan are conditional and would only be 
invoked in the event of Moscow's drive towards the Gulf, the possibility of 
which appears minimal. Unless Moscow consolidates its hold in Kabul, it 
would not widen its area of involvement by moving towards Pakistan. In 
addition, the fear of tough reaction from the West would restrain its thrust 
towards the Gulf. The Western bloc countries did not react sharply and 
concertedly to the Soviet entry into Afghanistan because that action did not 
directly affect their interests. Given their dependence on the region's oil, 
they would strongly retaliate against any Soviet advance towards the Gulf, 
and Moscow, mindful of Western sensitivity and in need of hard currency 
and Western technology, would hardly risk its growing trade and commer- 
cial ties with the West. Therefore, if Moscow should decide to “teach Paki- 
stan a lesson,” it would first neutralize the possibility of U.S. involvement by 
reaching an understanding with Washington on the Gulf, or, failing this, 
would act through its friends on the border. But Moscow would resort to 
this only if its pressure tactics fail to bring about the desired changes in 
Islamabad’s stance. In addition, a Soviet-inspired invasion of Pakistan might 
not be interpreted in Washington as a threat to its vital oil interests. And 
although the possibility of an Indian attack on Pakistan, which has already 
been discounted by Washington, appears minimal in view of Delhi’s capaci- 
ty to resist Soviet pressure and the prevailing atmosphere of understanding 
in Delhi and Islamabad (evident from their negotiations for a no-war pact), 
in the event of such a mishap, Washington's reaction would. not be much 
different from what it was in the last two India-Pakistan wars. These being 
the conjectures, there is almost no likelihood that the U.S. would risk a 
military clash with the USSR as long as the latter does not disturb the flow 
of oil. 
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Moreover, given the superpowers’ desire to avoid direct confrontation for 
fear of a nuclear holocaust and the fluctuating international power balance, 
one cannot rule out the possibility of an eventual consensus between the 
U.S. and USSR regarding their respective spheres of influence in this part of 
the world. Washington is of late reported to have made some secret over- 
tures to Moscow for a deal on Afghanistan to facilitate the latter's face- 
saving return. In the event of a Yalta-type agreement!” or the superpowers’ 
bargaining Afghanistan’s fate in exchange for safeguarding Western oil in- 
terests, the U.S. would not hesitate to retreat from the first line of defense— 
i.e., Pakistan—in order to achieve strategic gains elsewhere. Since its support 
to Pakistan primarily emanates from its concern for the safety of the Gulf oil 
fields, if it secures Moscow's guarantee, it would no longer be under circum- 
stantial compulsion to continue to befriend the military regime in Islamabad 
at the cost of irritating and alienating democratic India. 

Furthermore, the Pakistan-U.S. package deal of three billion dollars has 
its own limitations. First, the agreement is on a yearly basis and has to be 
sanctioned annually by the U.S. Congress. The fate of the deal is, therefore, 
subject to congressional pulls and pressures, particularly from the pro-Israeli 
lobby. And the agreement might be scrapped if the Democrats were to win 
the 1984 presidential election and American policy changed as a result. 
Second, the annual sanction requirement makes the whole program condi- 
tional on Pakistan remaining non-nuclear. This issue has strained U.S.-Pak 
relations in the recent past and continues to be a major determining factor. 
Of the four areas of vulnerability to which Pakistan-U.S. ties are exposed, the 
major one, according to the U.S. envoy, could be a Pakistani nuclear explo- 
sion or an action short of a test, such as reprocessing spent fuel from nuclear 
power plants.!8 Third, the agreement appears to be linked to the issues of 
democracy and human rights in Pakistan as indicated by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee's recent passage of a $500 million aid bill earmarked 
for fiscal 1982-83. The bill was adopted after a compromise report!? that, 
besides expressing concern over human rights conditions in Pakistan, urged 
President Zia’s government to expeditiously restore full civil liberties and 
representative government in the country. 

That the U.S. refused to upgrade its executive defense agreement with 
Pakistan (the 1959 Ankara Pact) in the wake of the Afghanistan crisis should 
also be an eye-opener for those who have blind faith in U.S. guarantees. 
Although Brezinski pledged to intervene militarily in the event of a large 
scale attack by the USSR or by any other country under its control,?° and the 
Reagan administration has reaffirmed its predecessor's assurances, refurbish- 
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ing the same with a three billion dollar aid package, the considerations 
discussed above discount the possibility of U.S. intervention on Pakistan's 
behalf. As stated by U.S. envoy Ronald Spiers on April 20, 1982, U.S. 
“military assistance to Pakistan is designed not to fight and win a war against 
superior Soviet forces but to give it support and confidence to resist threats 
and pressure.” 

Hence, in view of Washington’s divergent perceptions of threat, its past 
record of abandoning its allies in the hour of need, and above all Pakistan's 
own bitter experience with U.S. guarantees, it would be risky to rely on U.S. 
security assurances and thereby incur Soviet wrath. From the consequential 
aspect, too, the risk involved in such a reliance would be far greater than that 
of the weak sense of security provided by U.S. commitments. 


China’s Capability 

As for Pakistan’s reliance on China, no doubt Beijing has always stood by it 
during its trials and tribulations, but Beijing’s capacity to intervene on behalf 
of Pakistan in the event of a Soviet-Pakistani confrontation is severely re- 
stricted. During the 1971 India-Pakistan war, China could not initiate timely 
diversionary tactics because Moscow threatened retaliation.?) This was 
probably the reason behind China's unwillingness to conclude the friendship 
pact offered by Bhutto in 1972. Although the Afghanistan crisis has further 
solidified Sino-Pakistani ties, as is apparent from the frequent exchange of 
visits between high officials of the two states as well as from their continued 
cooperation in the military and nuclear fields, China’s help cannot be an 
adequate deterrent against the Soviet Union. With its relatively weak military 
position, the presence of 49 Soviet divisions on its northern border, and its 
Wakhan strip frontier recently exposed to Soviet forces, China can hardly 
risk Moscow’s retaliation on its western frontier, no matter how strongly it 
detests Moscow’s increased influence in the vicinity. 

Analyzing Soviet policy in South and Southeast Asia, Chinese Premier 
Zhao said during his visit to Pakistan in 1982 that the Soviets intended to 
drive southwards to the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf and to reach the 
Malacca straits in order to control the oil resources and oil routes of the 
world.?? Since the U.S. and China both face “a grave challenge from the 
Soviet Union,” there should be “strategic cooperation,” asserted U.S. Vice- 
President George Bush during his trip to China in 1982. However, common 
threat perceptions do not necessarily ensure continuity in cooperation or in 
policy responses between the two politically and ideologically diverse coun- 
tries. They are also in dispute over Taiwan, as their recent tension over U.S. 
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arms supplies to Taiwan demonstrates. An informal understanding between 
Washington and Beijing regarding Pakistan's defense could be an effective 
deterrent against aggression only if the possibility of U.S. intervention is too 
strong to be ignored by Moscow. While planning its future strategy vis-a-vis 
its adversaries, Moscow would neither ignore China’s limited capacity to 
react nor would it be oblivious to the conditional nature of the U.S. pledge 
to Pakistan. Hence, it hardly seems rational that Islamabad should antago- 
nize Moscow for the sake of limited U.S. interest and an uncertain package 
deal. 


Domestic Compulsions 

What further enhances the imperative for a better understanding with the 
Soviet Union is the vulnerability of Pakistan's two politically sensitive bor- 
der provinces to foreign propaganda and intervention. Of the three million 
Afghan refugees who have entered Pakistan so far, there may have been a 
number of saboteurs posing as refugees. Acknowledging their presence 
among the Mujahideen, the NWFP Governor disclosed that 45 infiltrators 
had been arrested.*4 The general yearning for a civilian representative gov- 
ernment, the continued grievances of the Pakhtoon and Baluch leaders, and 
the eroding image of the military regime badly expose the country to subver- 
sive propaganda. Finding the climate conducive, the saboteurs can exploit 
the internal situation to stir up trouble in the two volatile provinces. It is 
worth noting that most of the raids committed by the Afghan MiGs in 
September and October 1981 on the pretext of hot pursuit of guerrillas were 
carried out on the Baluchistan border, which has long been a troubled 
province. Given the Soviet role during the 1971 crisis, its avowed policy of 
support to national liberation movements, Kabul's stand on Pakhtoonistan, 
and Pakistan’s exposed borders, Islamabad can hardly afford to incur Soviet 
displeasure. That Moscow could repeat its 1971 performance was made 
amply clear during Bhutto's visit in 1972, when Brezhnev categorically as- 
serted that if history were to be repeated his country could again take the 
same stand.?5 

This is not the first time that Pak-Soviet ties have been strained. In the 
early 1960s, too, their relations reached the lowest ebb on the issue of U-2 
flights from the Peshawar base, provoking a Soviet threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion. The situation then, however, was not as grave as obtains today. At that 
time Afghanistan, with its independent and nonaligned status, was a physical 
barrier between the two countries, and the USSR had not yet achieved 
nuclear parity with the U.S. to implement its threat. Moreover, Pakistan 
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enjoyed the U.S. defense umbrella under SEATO and CENTO. The fluctu- 
ating international power balance and the changed geopolitical situation 
now severely restricts Pakistan's options regarding the Afghan quagmire. 


Pakistan’s Options 

Pakistan's recent flexibility on the Afghanistan issue suggests that some of 
the considerations discussed above have finally prevailed in the government. 
In its policy statements, it invariably underlines the need for a political 
settlement of the issue, and General Zia is on record as having said that he 
does not “want any confrontation” with Moscow; however, no positive 
step in this direction was taken by either side until the beginning of 1981. A 
shift in Pakistan’s stance became apparent at the Taif Islamic Conference in 
1981 when it expressed a willingness to talk indirectly through a U.N. 
intermediary with the representatives of the Afghan ruling party, although 
not with the Karmal regime as demanded by Moscow and Kabul. Prior to 
this it had insisted that Soviet withdrawal should precede the parleys. Islam- 
abad’s desire to mend fences with Moscow is also apparent from its repeated 
official assertions that except for certain differences over Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan had no bilateral dispute with the Soviet Union.?’ 

Islamabad has incurred Soviet disapprobation by supporting the rebels’ 
cause, by allowing their leaders to conduct their propaganda campaign from 
Peshawar, and by acquiescing (perhaps unwillingly) in the flow of foreign 
arms to the insurgents. To dispel Soviet misgivings, it has to resist friendly 
pressure on the question of training and arms supply facilities to the Mujahi- 
deen. If the package deal envisaging arms sales on credit does not involve 
any quid pro quo as stated by Foreign Minister Agha Shahi, then nonaligned 
Pakistan is in a position to take a firm stand on the use of its territory for 
such purposes. The government of Pakistan has categorically denied the 
speculation current in certain quarters that it had agreed to grant base facili- 
ties to the U.S. as a quid pro quo for its aid.?8 Up until now it appears to have 
defied U.S. pressure on this count.?? Pakistan should not concur with any 
such move, for that would not only compromise its professed nonaligned 
policy but would also make it a direct target of Soviet retaliation. For the 
restoration of Afghanistan's previous nonaligned status, Pakistan’s security 
and stability cannot be put at stake. The gravity of the situation demands a 
clear-cut, realistic, dispassionate stand on the question of the rebels’ armed 
struggle. Without physical involvement of any kind, Pakistan could at the 
most continue to extend its moral support to their cause. While there are no 
two opinions in the country on the need for a Soviet withdrawal, a section of 
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the intelligentsia as well as some leaders of non-rightist parties such as the 
Peoples’ Party, the National Democratic Party, and the Pakistan National 
Party have asserted the need for the country’s non-involvement in the insur- 
gency. 

Islamabad has to formulate its future line of action on the Afghan prob- 
lem in the light of three basic facts that have emerged out of the Soviet 
intervention. First, since Moscow has a vital interest in Afghanistan to pro- 
tect, it will not withdraw without seeking firm guarantees of non-interfer- 
ence. Even in the event of a pull-out, it would reserve the right to return if its 
interests are endangered. Second is the distinct failure of Western efforts to 
bring about Soviet withdrawal. The U.N., the nonaligned movement, and 
the Organisation of Islamic Conference (OIC) have also been unsuccessful in 
their attempts to resolve the crisis. Third is the failure of the insurgents’ 
three-year armed struggle to dislodge the Karmal regime. Badly organized, 
politically divided, and materially ill-equipped, they cannot beat the enemy’s 
highly trained and better armed troops without massive foreign help, which 
has not yet been forthcoming. As things are, the rebels at most can prevent 
the stabilization of the Kabul regime, but can neither topple nor replace it 
with one to their liking. Keeping these facts in mind, Pakistan should aim in 
the future at exploring the means for a reasonable political settlement of the 
issue, which has been the main cause of tension with Moscow since 1979. Its 
recently reinforced ties with Washington or its anathema to Kabul'’s socialist 
regime should not come in the way of a negotiated settlement. As the sole 
major supporter of the Kabul regime, Moscow holds the key to the success- 
ful resolution of the conflict. The question therefore arises: Is Moscow 
interested in the peaceful solution of the Afghan problem and in improving 
its ties with Islamabad? 


Rationale of the Soviet Response 
The Soviet posture towards Pakistan has been and will continue to be 
determined by its perception of regional and global developments in the 
context of its differences with Beijing and Washington. Because of its strate- 
gic location, proximity to the Gulf, and the U.S.-China factor, Pakistan 
occupies a prominent place in Soviet policy planning for South Asia. React- 
ing differently to Pakistan’s friendship with the U.S. and China, Moscow has 
in the past made moves and countermoves to contain and counteract the 
leverage of its adversaries with Islamabad. Its reaction to Pakistan’s total 
alignment with the U.S. has invariably been adverse and retaliatory. It penal- 
ized Pakistan for its association with SEATO and CENTO by extending 
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support to Delhi and Kabul on the Kashmir and Pakhtoonistan issues. At 
present, too, Islamabad’s revived friendship with Washington and its grow- 
ing identification with it on the Afghan question has once again provoked 
Moscow, as is evident in its repeated warnings and border intrusion inci- 
dents. Criticizing U.S. military aid to Islamabad, a Soviet weekly said that 
“the decision to deliver arms to its base of subversion against Afghanistan 
and other countries in that region has evoked indignation and protests.”3° 
An IMF loan of $1.6 billion was also denounced as intended to “finance the 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries,”"3! 

In contrast, Moscow’s reaction to Pakistan’s friendship with Beijing had 
not been as hostile as it was to the Pak-U.S. alignment. It never objected to 
Pakistan-China cordiality the way it has to the former's association with 
Washington because it perceives the U.S., not China, as its main rival. How- 
ever, under the changed pattern of power alignment, the growing Sino- 
Pakistan collaboration is being viewed with concern in Moscow. Assessed 
against the perspective of Sino-American identity of views on the Afghani- 
stan crisis, the reinforced Pak-China ties are now perceived to contain wider 
implications for the USSR. Moscow has alleged that China has been training 
the “terrorists” at centers set up in Azad Kashmir for subversion in Afghani- 
stan and India,?? and that it was helping Islamabad to explode a nuclear 
device in China to prevent its detection. Its sensitivity to Sino-Pakistan 
collaboration is revealed in Radio Moscow's outburst over the opening of 
the Khanjerab pass in the Karakorums to civilian traffic.’ Its concern, 
however, should be viewed in the context of the growing Sino-American 
convergence of interests. Perturbed by this development, Moscow has of 
late thrown out feelers to Beijing. Brezhnev’s call for ending the two decade 
dispute as well as his policy statement stressing the improvement of ties with 
China points to this.34 

Moscow is probably aware that its intervention in Afghanistan has forced 
Pakistan to solidify its ties with Washington and Beijing. The longer its 
forces stay, the greater will be Pakistan’s dependence on these two countries, 
and the stronger will be the possibility of their collaboration against the 
USSR. Wary of the implications of this U.S.-Pakistan-China axis in its vicini- 
ty, Moscow may seek to break this ring instead of consolidating it by being 
tough. By restraining its reaction, Moscow could forestall Islamabad’s “con- 
version” into a “base” of U.S. “imperialists” and Chinese “hegemonists.” 
The more hostile Moscow gets, the more it pushes Islamabad to a point of 
no return. These considerations appear to have restrained Moscow's anger. 
However, its continued display of restraint depends on Pakistan’s behavior 
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too. Any move by General Zia to grant facilities for the RDF or to associate 
with U.S. strategy in Southwest Asia would invite Soviet retaliation. Mos- 
cow would take offense if Zia’s offer to share with friends strategic informa- 
tion collected by Pakistan’s own electronic surveillance resources material- 
izes. 

Moreover, the changing diplomatic climate in the South Asian region 
may also have a moderating influence over Soviet behavior. Moscow could 
hardly underestimate Washington’s recent overtures to Delhi or the im- 
proved climate of understanding between the two following Mrs. Gandhi's 
visit to Washington, nor could it ignore the implications of the Sino-Indian 
border talks and the India-Pakistan dialogue for reconciliation. Its discom- 
fort over Delhi's bid to diversify its sources of arms with French, British, 
German, and American weapons could be discerned from the dispatch of a 
high-level military delegation to Delhi in 1981 that offered sophisticated 
arms including MiG 27 fighters, with which the latter seeks to counter the 
American F-16s supplied to Pakistan. 

Calculating the consequences of these developments in relation to its 
prolonged involvement in Afghanistan, Moscow began to show flexibility in 
its stance. The Kremlin leadership presumably realizes that it cannot stay on 
indefinitely in a country whose population is known for its historical resis- 
tance to the British. The eruption of the Polish crisis, on the one hand, and 
Moscow’s failure to liquidate speedily the Afghan resistance with minimum 
losses, on the other, appear to have caused some rethinking on Moscow's 
part. 

Its desire to come out of the Afghan quagmire without losing face be- 
came apparent when Kabul made fresh peace overtures on the eve of Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Firyubin’s arrival in Islamabad in August 1981. In 
its new peace formula, Kabul proposed trilateral talks between Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and Iran, with the U.N. Secretary-General’s special envoy taking 
active part in the dialogue. Fully endorsed by Moscow, this was a departure 
from the previous May 1980 formula that had stressed separate talks with 
Islamabad and Teheran. The other conditions—ie., a guarantee of non- 
interference and a Soviet withdrawal at Kabul’s request—have remained 
unchanged. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made by agreeing to trilater- 
al talks through the U.N. This shift in Kabul’s stance could not have oc- 
curred without the required green light from Moscow. At the same time, 
Kabul announced certain measures pledging a guarantee of freedom and 
security to refugees on their return to Afghanistan. Notwithstanding Rea- 
gan’s denunciation of the formula as a “warmed over version” of the earlier 
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proposal, Zia found “considerable flexibility” in Kabul’s atritude.3> The 
desire for reconciliation was also underlined in Moscow’s avowed readiness 
to receive Pakistan's Foreign Ministry delegation for regular consultation on 
matters of mutual interest.3¢ 

After the Shahi-Firyubin dialogue in Islamabad, which was a follow up to 
Foreign Secretary Piracha’s visit to Moscow in 1980, diplomatic efforts to 
diffuse tension through the U.N. were accelerated. U.N. envoy Cordovez, in 
his shuttle visits between Islamabad, Kabul, and Teheran, ultimately paved 
the way for the Geneva talks. At the U.N.-sponsored indirect parleys held in 
June of 1982 (without Iran’s participation), both sides retained their differ- 
ences over the question of priority in the four-point agenda. The Afghan 
delegation led by Shah Mohammed Dost put more emphasis on non-inter- 
ference and international guarantees in that regard, while Pakistan gave 
priority to the return of the refugees and a Soviet withdrawal. The talks, 
however, appear to have made some headway on the refugee issue. Without 
disclosing the details, Cordovez referred to certain “concessions” made dur- 
ing the course of negotiations that might lead to the conclusion of “a 
package of understanding.”?7 It is not without significance that he referred 
to the General Assembly’s resolution while talking about the legality of the 
Karmal regime. Later clarifying the impression created by the term “conces- 
sion,” Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Yakub Khan, said, “It would have been 
more accurate if Mr. Cordovez had said that both sides showed certain 
flexibility in their position.”3* Whether the indirect dialogues at Geneva 
really paved the way for a comprehensive solution cannot be said with 
certainty. That Moscow regards the U.N.-sponsored Geneva talks as a posi- 
tive development is an encouraging sign. Although no breakthrough was 
achieved in this regard during the visit by Pakistan's Foreign Secretary, Niaz 
A. Naik, to Moscow in September 1982, the latter’s attitude towards Paki- 
stan has softened. -This is indicative from the relative calm on the Pakistan- 
Afghan border and fewer violations of Pakistan's air space by Soviet air- 
craft.39 During his meeting with Andropov, Zia also found flexibility in his 
attitude. Continued Soviet economic assistance also shows that Moscow 
does not seek to alienate Pakistan. Some of the Soviet-aided projects such as 
the Karachi Steel Mills and the second phase of the Guddu thermal power 
station began operation in 1981. 

Substantial progress is reported to have been made at the second round of 
the Geneva talks held in April 1983. Because the parleys were secret, it is 
hard to say who made what concessions. However, the negotiations over the 
mechanism for ascertaining the wishes of the Afghan refugees on their 
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return indicate some moderation in Kabul’s stance. Although Kabul has not 
yet accepted the idea of consultative machinery, the very fact that the issue 
was discussed is in itself a step towards resolution. 

Future progress on the Afghanistan issue and, for that matter, in Pak- 
Soviet bilateral relations depends as much on the Soviet stance towards 
Pakistan as on the latter's rational and realistic approach. That Moscow 
holds the key to the successful resolution of the Afghan crisis is not a matter 
of doubt. What remains uncertain is Islamabad’s capacity to withstand pres- 
sure from those powers who seek to involve it. Dependent on the Soviet 
attitude, this capacity could be minimal if Moscow adopts an aggressive 
posture; on the other hand, a softened stance would mollify Islamabad’s 
fears and help improve its ability to resist pressure. 

Besides its amenability to friendly pressure, what particularly discourages 
Pakistan's policy makers from befriending Moscow is their belief that such 
friendship is averse to Pakistan’s Islamic character and that improved ties 
with it would expose the country to Soviet influence. As for the first, Soviet 
aversion to Islam has lessened with the passage of time. Initially, Pakistan’s 
emergence was not well received by the Kremlin leadership. Khrushchev is 
on record as having called partition an artificial division of the territory of 
India by the imperialist forces “for the furtherance of their own ends.”4° 
Viewed in the same light, the International Islamic Economic Conference 
convened at Karachi in 1949 was also described as a “move to prepare the 
ground for an anti-Soviet military and political bloc.” 

Since then there has been a steady change in Soviet diplomacy towards 
the Muslim world. Instead of condemning the move for Muslim unity, 
Moscow now tries to develop understanding with Muslim countries. Since it 
is in competition for influence with the U.S., it has cultivated friendships 
with a number of Arab states. Its apparently reduced apprehension about 
Islam's potential impact on its own Muslim population could be attributed 
to the stabilization of communism in the country, its military competency 
vis-a-vis the U.S., and the successful sovietization of its Central Asian repub- 
lics. It no longer looks at the OIC as a conglomeration of “imperialist 
agents,” since it too has a few friends in the body that is dominated by pro- 
American states. In the OIC, therefore, it now perceives the consolidation of 
anti-colonialists, anti-imperialists, and progressive forces. Commenting on 
the resolution of the Second Islamic Summit at Lahore, in 1974, a Soviet 
commentator in Izvestia remarked that the conference had contributed to 
the solidarity of Muslim countries with the forces of peace and progress, 
with nonaligned countries, and with peoples fighting against colonialism, 
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racism, and imperialism.4? Given this changed perception, the Islamization 
process in Pakistan could hardly be a cause of disaffection for the Soviet 
Union. It probably dislikes the Islamization drive in Iran and Pakistan since it 
impedes the free flow of socialist ideals, which continue as one of its basic 
policy objectives, but this dislike is unlikely to take an adverse form. 

As for the fear that improved ties with Moscow would increase Soviet 
influence in Pakistan and thereby facilitate Soviet ideological expansion, it 
might be said that any ideological expansion knows no geographical bounds 
nor does it need any foreign sponsors. What provides it a fertile ground is a 
country’s internal disorder. Generally speaking, Moscow’s strategy in this 
regard has not been to indoctrinate the common people first but to prepare 
the ground by working through a group of local persons with strong social- 
ist leanings who genuinely consider socialism a solution to the country’s 
social and political evils. These locals may not necessarily be Soviet agents. 
Afghanistan is a case in point. 

As for the possibility of an Afghan-like revolution in Pakistan in the event 
of Pak-Soviet friendship, Moscow has worked for years in Afghanistan 
covertly and overtly, investing huge amounts of capital to plant roots there. 
What helped Moscow’s steady penetration was that country’s economic 
backwardness. The situation in Pakistan is different from that in Afghani- 
stan. Soviet influence over the ruling civil and military elites in Pakistan has 
never been as strong as it was in Afghanistan, nor are the Pakistani armed 
forces Soviet trained and hence Soviet oriented like Afghanistan’s. As long 
as its house is kept in order, the people contented, and the country’s foreign 

‘policy on the right track, Pakistan is less exposed to this sort of Soviet 
penetration. That revolutions are not imposed from outside but are rooted in 
the masses discontent is the cold fact of history that should not be over- 
looked by the policy planners. Pakistan's foreign policy, therefore, has to be 
responsive to its internal socio-political situation. Given its sensitive and 
politically volatile border regions and its not-so-friendly ties with Delhi and 
Kabul, Pakistan can neither risk Soviet wrath nor afford close friendship 
with it. Without becoming dangerously vulnerable, Pakistan could strike an 
equilibrium in its relationship with Moscow if it checks its too obvious 
leanings to Washington, which are compromising its nonaligned status. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF U.S. STRATEGY IN 
THE INDIAN OCEAN 


Rasul B. Rais 





The Indian Ocean region has witnessed a rapid transfor- 
mation of its political and strategic environment in the past decade.' The fall 
of the imperial regime and continuing political chaos in Iran, the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq war, and the deep-rooted problems 
in Turkey clearly suggest new patterns of instability in the area. This zone of 
crisis has undermined the U.S. and Western position and has opened new 
vistas of opportunity for the Soviet Union. It has been argued that the 
diminishing U.S. influence and power in the Indian Ocean region is the 
result of three decades of “strategic neglect.”? 

This region did not figure prominently in the postwar global strategy of 
the United States. The North Atlantic region and the Pacific basin remained 
the main foci of American power and strategic infrastructure. With the 
exception of a token U.S. “Middle East Fleet” of three old destroyers, the 
security of the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf depended heavily on the residual 
elements of Great Britain’s imperial power. Despite serious gaps in the 
capability of the British forces and early signs of a British retreat from the 
area, the U.S. abstained from establishing a credible presence. Even a prompt 
British withdrawal of forces from east of Suez in 1968 did not change the 
American perception of the Indian Ocean as a low priority area. 

However, the Soviet naval deployments following the British decision to 
withdraw totally from the region, the Soviet and Cuban involvement in 
Africa, and the repercussions of the Arab-Israeli conflict of 1973 and the 
ensuing oil embargo significantly sharpened a growing threat perception in 
the American defense community. It prompted and intensified efforts by the 
United States regarding future security policies in the area and the establish- 
ment of a credible deterrent posture.? 
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America’s “strategic neglect” of the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf region 
can be explained by three widely held assumptions within the U.S. policy 
community—the nonexistence of any meaningful relationship between visi- 
ble U.S. military power and regional political stability, the legitimacy of a 
Soviet naval buildup in view of its “confrontation” with China, and the lack 
of a serious threat to Western economic interests. All of these assumptions 
have proved catastrophic with long-term consequences for American strate- 
gy in the Indian Ocean. However, “strategic neglect” explains only one 
variable, namely, procrastination and default by American policy makers. 
The changing political environment of the region and the intensity of the 
crises are too complex to be explained by a single-variable approach. The 
Soviet conventional military superiority in some adjacent regions as well as 
zealous anti-West indigenous and regional forces, it was feared, might ren- 
der American military projection ineffective. 

Because of new uncertainty about America’s dependability as an ally and 
its inability to understand the area’s political developments in the current 
anti-American climate, the Indian Ocean states in general and the Persian 
Gulf states in particular sought to distance themselves from an American 
presence in the region.’ The Islamic “Renaissance” with its anti-Western 
militancy, the unresolved Arab-Israeli dispute, and U.S. sponsorship of the 
Camp David process obviously deterred the rulers of Saudi Arabia and other 
Gulf states from cooperating too closely with the Western powers. The 
“American connection,” particularly in its military form, became something 
of a political liability. 

Pro-West forces in the region have been shaken by the anarchy in Iran and 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, since these “twin crises” have in- 
creased their sense of vulnerability. The U.S. response, the Carter Doctrine,’ 
has taken the form of a more visible military presence that may restore 
confidence in American power and determination to guarantee regional 
security. Ironically, despite declarations supporting a policy of keeping the 
superpowers out of the region,® many states depend on the U.S. for their 
ultimate security against Soviet threats. 

The current U.S. strategy in the region recognizes naval deployments as 
an essential element in the defense of U.S. security interests. The absence of 
proximate American or allied land bases and the unwillingness of the region- 
al states to provide such facilities for an in-place foreign army and air force 
have pointed to the absolute need for maritime superiority. In this regard, 
the offensive capability of U.S. naval forces, sea-based tactical air superior- 
ity, and at-sea sustainability of the U.S. fleet may compensate for the Soviet 
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proximity and its naval edge in numbers.? In light of the geographic realities 
of the American position in general and the distances involved in the Indian 
Ocean in particular, the emphasis in the U.S. on sea power is understand- 
able.!0 

In the opinion of some analysts, the navy presents the only means of 
positioning American forces near enough to crisis zones to be able to re- 
spond quickly and to the exact degree dictated by the circumstances. The 
current “geopolitical momentum” in the region would require an enhanced 
U.S. capability and a network of supporting bases and facilities to defend 
Western interests. In this regard, sufficient sea control capability, ability to 
put forces ashore, and extensive use of air power to defend those forces are 
required in order to meet new challenges in the area.!! In other words, the 
current narrow margin of U.S. naval capability would require greater integra- 
tion of relevant capabilities of the other U.S. services. 

The critics of the U.S. naval deployment in the Indian Ocean argue that 
the real function of the navy in that region “must be at the water's edge.” 
They foresee several problems and vulnerabilities in the aftermath of a disas- 
trous over-commitment of power and prestige in Asia.!? The projection of 
American naval power onto the territorial zones of the Persian Gulf would 
not be without serious dilemmas, but a credible deterrent posture might 
avoid more catastrophic consequences resulting from negligence. A “cir- 
cumspect presence” would send a signal of American willingness to con- 
front Soviet interventionist forces and would change the whole calculus of 
the crisis for them." 

The current U.S. naval deployment in the Indian Ocean is preponderant 
and superior to the Soviet base facilities and naval capabilities. An essential 
element of the U.S. Indian Ocean strategy is the expanded base facility at 
Diego Garcia. Without such a base, the U.S. navy would be taxed “to the 
absolute limit” in supporting naval operations in the area.!4 Diego Garcia 
has become the only stable U.S. facility in the Indian Ocean because it is 
away from restricted waters and narrow straits and has the capacity to re- 
ceive supplies directly from the American metropolitan base. Moreover, it is 
relatively immune to political disturbances.'5 From a strictly military point 
of view, Diego Garcia might serve two purposes: (a) to support the Ameri- 
can aircraft carrier battle groups in the region; and (b) to provide a safe 
anchorage for pre-positioning ships. However, while Diego Garcia offers an 
excellent site for supporting deployments into the Indian Ocean littoral 
areas, it cannot substitute for facilities more proximate to the potential 
theater because of its distance.!° Men and aircraft would have to be flown 
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somewhere near the trouble spot from Diego Garcia, and ships would have 
to move to a nearby port to deliver the equipment. In other words, the Diego 
Garcia base is essential but not sufficient by itself in a protracted operation. 
“Forward operating locations” must be available in the area as join-up points 
to facilitate action. 

Recognizing the limitations of Diego Garcia, the United States has signed 
base agreements with Kenya, Oman, and Somalia in order to facilitate pre- 
positioning and to be closer to the points of tension.!” The Kenyan port of 
Mombasa provides an alternative to the former French base at Diego Suarez 
on the northern tip of Madagascar and to the port facility at Maputo in 
Mozambique, which are no longer available to American forces. However, 
Mombasa can only serve as a supporting area for deployments to the Arabi- 
an Peninsula—Persian Gulf littoral because of its distance. Strategic access to 
the former Soviet naval base at Berbera in Somalia will also provide multiple 
advantages. The Soviet-built, 14,700-foot runway is long enough to handle 
the largest U.S. transport planes and B-52 bombers in addition to a conve- 
nient platform for aerial surveillance of the northern dimensions of the Cape 
sea route. Politically, the American presence at Berbera may reassure Saudi 
Arabia about U.S. commitments since the Saudi leadership is apparently 
apprehensive of the Soviet-Cuban presence in Ethiopia?! and of the destabili- 
zation potential of the Iran-Iraq war. At present, Berbera’s strategic attrac- 
tions have outweighed the risks of being dragged into conflict with the 
Soviet Union in the Horn of Africa.'9 

The former RAF base on the Omani island of Masirah, with improve- 
ments, might facilitate the possible staging of U.S. forces into the region. 
Apparently the U.S. intends to use it for surveillance of the northwest quad- 
rant of the Indian Ocean.”° The facility at Masirzh and possibly the greater 
use of the Omani ports at Muscat and Salalah would certainly enhance the 
American capacity for forward deployment to the Persian Gulf region. 
Washington has also negotiated an arrangement with Cairo that would allow 
the use of the Egyptian strategic air base at Ras Banas for the American 
Rapid Deployment Force (RDF). This base lies opposite Saudi Arabia on the 
Red Sea, and its redevelopment at the estimated cost of $260 million would 
give U.S. forces a tactical advantage.?! 

The RDF was formed to give the Carter Docirine clout.”? It is designed 
essentially for flexibility and is organized “around the building block princi- 
ple” so that it can “respond to minor as well as major contingencies.” The 
RDF is preeminently a force to deter and, if deterrence fails, to block Soviet 
military intervention in the initial stage since it would be capable of getting 
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on the ground first. According to General Paul X. Kelley, a former com- 
mander of the RDF, a balanced force was made available that can, in a 
relative sense, deploy quite rapidly.?3 To complete its mission, the RDF is 
supposed to draw units from the army, air force, marine, and naval forces 
that make up its manpower reserve. As of 1980, it had three army divisions, 
one marine division, two ranger battalions, and two special forces groups.”4 
The RDF has a marine amphibious force together with the necessary amphi- 
bous shipping to move its 50,000-man integrated air-ground team; these 
could commence movement when early warnings are received and could be 
positioned off-shore, independent of bases, when and where needed. By 
1980, there were seven maritime pre-positioning ships on station in the 
Indian Ocean, loaded with the heavy equipment and supplies needed to 
support a 12,000-man marine amphibious brigade during an initial period of 
operations.?? 

The RDF has had serious problems of command and airlift capacity.” 
According to James R. Schlesinger, “the force’s overlapping and conflicting 
lines of authority would cut sharply into its fighting prowess and very likely 
waste American lives if it went into battle today.”?” The lack of an airlift 
capacity might hamper an efficient and quick operation in this area. In 1980, 
the overall airlift capacity of the U.S. forces depended largely on the air 
force’s fleet of 75 C-5A Galaxy transports, 234 C-141 Starlifters, and 490 C- 
130 aircraft for both inter- and intra-theater movement of a multidivision 
force.™® A Library of Congress study estimated that the current fleet would 
take ten days just to transport the 82nd Airborne, its ammunition, and a five- 
day supply of rations and fuel to the Persian Gulf.” 

The Pentagon's solution to the airlift problem is the development of a 
new “CX” transport. Air force specifications call for a craft that can land on 
a runway measuring 3,000 by 90 feet and carry 130,000 pounds, the equiva- 
lent of one XM-1 tank or three infantry-fighting vehicles.3° The Pentagon 
thinks that existing technology can solve this problem by 1985. Another 
problem related to the airlift is the pre-positioning of combat gear—i.e., 
storing it at bases near likely war zones so that less airlifting is necessary. In 
addition to existing basing rights agreements with Kenya, Oman, and Soma- 
lia, Kelley and other experts would prefer to establish pre-positioning agree- 
ments with one of the Persian Gulf nations, or, barring that, with Egypt or 
Israel.3! An alternative to the forward locations is maritime basing. Seven 
pre-positioning ships were already in the lagoon at Diego Garcia by 1980, 
and the navy’s five-year shipbuilding program earmarked $3 billion to build 
fourteen more.3? The aim is to have enough combat equipment afloat in the 
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Indian Ocean by the late 1980s to support a 45,000-man marine amphibious 
force. 

The logistical and operational problems of the U.S. naval policy in the 
Indian Ocean must be seen in the general context of a shrinking U.S. navy. 
In the 1970s, the navy had dwindled from just less than 1,000 ships to about 
450 and from 2,700 combat aircraft to about 1,700.33 The shifting of the 
five-ship navy-marine amphibious force to the Indian Ocean in order to 
project an image of American strength and deployment of aircraft carriers 
further stretched U.S. forces.34 For most of two decades, the navy has kept 
two aircraft carriers on duty in the Mediterranean and two with the Seventh 
Fleet in the Western Pacific. But since the eruption of the crises in Iran and 
Afghanistan, the navy has been reduced to only one carrier in each of those 
fleets in order to keep two in the Indian Ocean. In view of past strains on the 
U.S. navy, Admiral Thomas B. Hayward, Chief of Naval Operations, re- 
marked that “we have a three-ocean commitment with a one-and-a-half 
ocean navy.”3> According to Admiral Hayward, twelve carrier battle groups 
represent “the absolute minimum in capacity needed to discharge global 
missions.”36 In order to project power in the Indian Ocean, Admiral Stans- 
field Turner suggested the proliferation of small carriers (24 or more) with 
fewer and less sophisticated aircraft. He argued that numbers help confuse 
enemy targetting and miniaturized, lethal, defensive weapons, which are in 
the offing, “will make a small carrier a viable defensive bet.’'37 

The Reagan administration has reiterated the “Carter Doctrine” in princi- 
ple—that is, to secure the vital interests of both the U.S. and its allies in the 
Persian Gulf region. In the overall program of defensive spending for 1981~ 
82, a nearly $2.5 billion increase was earmarked for upgrading of U.S. naval 
capability in the Indian Ocean. The funds have been used for a wide array of 
projects, including almost doubling the allocations for the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force.38 Also, the dredging of Mombasa harbor in Kenya, installation 
of communication facilities in Somalia, and the extension of the runway on 
Diego Garcia have been part of the new endeavors to increase the credibility 
of U.S. forces in the region. 

The Reagan administration’s strategic planning and defense policies re- 
flect the high priority it places on establishing maritime superiority over the 
Soviet Union, projecting U.S. power to remote areas of the earth, and pro- 
tecting communication and trade routes in the Free World. In this regard, 
the navy has proposed a vast program of adding ships and aircraft, intended 
to meet President Reagan's goal of attaining clear naval superiority over the 
Soviet Union before the end of the decade. The $120 billion five-year plan, 
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if approved by Congress, would solve the logistical problem of the past 
decade and put the U.S. navy far ahead of the Soviet navy in terms of global 
reach and lethality. The naval expansion program includes two nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers, 14 attack submarines, and nearly 1900 airplanes.?? 
The Indian Ocean deployments of the U.S. navy would in particular be 
strengthened by the naval development program. 

In view of recent events in the region, the U.S. has also encouraged its 
NATO allies to make a greater naval contribution in critical areas. Among 
America’s Western allies, only France has a sizable naval deployment in the 
western Indian Ocean to guard oil routes. The French navy uses bases at 
Djibouti, Reunion, and the Mayotte Islands in the Comoros group. Djibouti 
is the nerve center and principal base for the French military and naval 
presence. Reunion provides a modern air base, a communication station, a 
well-equipped port, and 1,000 paratroopers.4° The French Indian Ocean 
naval forces now normally consist of a helicopter carrier with marines, two 
or three destroyers, an occasional Polaris-type submarine, minesweepers, 
landing craft, and support ships. The United Kingdom completed its with- 
drawal process from the Indian Ocean in March 1977 when it gave up its 
bases at Masirah and Salalah in Oman. All that remains of the great British 
Empire in Asia are five battalions of troops in Hong Kong and an occasional 
deployment of a naval task force. But in spite of the importance of protect- 
ing the oil flow and Western security interests, there is no agreed-upon joint 
plan within NATO to react to any emergency in the Indian Ocean/Persian 
Gulf area. 

Indeed, NATO countries and Japan have as much, if not more, at stake 
economically in the Persian Gulf as the United States. But curiously, the 
U.S. presence and force projection in the Indian Ocean has tended to focus 
on “American solutions to what clearly is a Western concern.”4! The Ameri- 
can naval infrastructure, even without “treaty allies,” remains preeminent in 
the Indian Ocean. However, from all possible approaches, a joint allied 
policy and a joint allied contribution of armed forces would be most effec- 
tive in setting up a deterrent posture and in supporting any military situation 
that might develop. 

As the most likely nations to contribute forces to a joint allied naval 
presence, France, Great Britain, and Australia have continued to hold joint 
naval exercises with U.S. naval forces in the Indian Ocean. But in terms of 
collective arrangements for this region, the extension of the North Atlantic 
security area to the Indian Ocean poses enormous logistical and political 
problems. American strategy in the Indian Ocean region should be coordi- 
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nated with those of its allies who have significant economic interests at 
stake. A joint U.S.—Western Europe deterrent posture should be worked out 
in view of the economic and political liabilities of a unilateral American 
power projection. Also, a collective security scheme involving some regional 
states and NATO-Japanese allies would efficiently protect Western interests 
and stabilize a region so important to the economies of the industrialized 
world. 
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VIETNAMESE PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
SOVIET PRESENCE 


Harry H. Kendall 








The November 1978 Treaty of Friendship and Cooper- 
ation and the concomitant military and economic aid agreements between 
the USSR and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam! escalated the flow of 
Soviet and East European technical advisers to Vietnam that had been sent 
there in relatively small numbers during and immediately after the war. By 
1982 Soviet economic and military aid to Indochina was estimated at US$4 
to 6 billion per year and the number of advisers had risen to 10,000.? 

Press reports? of Vietnamese hostility directed at the Russian and East 
European technicians prompted this study of popular Vietnamese percep- 
tions of the Soviet presence. Since an on-the-spot survey was out of the 
question, a surrogate approach was chosen as the best alternative. Discus- 
sions with refugee officials and newsmen with long experience covering the 
post-1975 Indochina scene, and information from U.S. Government sources 
in Washington, Bangkok, and Hong Kong provided an overall perspective. 
Individual experiences and attitudes were obtained through in-depth inter- 
views*(14-2 hours) with recently arrived ethnic Vietnamese refugees in Los 
Angeles, Hong Kong, and the UNHCR (U.N. High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees) camp at Phanat Nikhom, Thailand. The sampling included 19 North 
and South Vietnamese intellectuals, soldiers, engineers, former businessmen, 
religious leaders, workers, and agricultural agents. Though admittedly a 
small sample, it does provide a useful cross section of Vietnamese society. 

The refugees interviewed in Los Angeles and Phanat Nikhom were pri- 
marily, but not all, South Vietnamese. Those in Hong Kong were all from 
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the North. Their common denominator was despair of personal hope for the 
future under the communist system. An element of surprise was how little 
first hand knowledge any of them had about Vietnam’s Soviet and East 
European advisers despite the fact they had all encountered or at least had 
seen the technicians during the course of their daily lives. The narrative that 
follows attempts: first, to portray relationships between Vietnamese citizens 
and the Soviet advisers; second, to relate individual Vietnamese experiences 
and views; and finally, to draw some tentative conclusions about the future 
of Vietnamese-Soviet relationships. ` 


A Personal Experience 
Nguyen Thai Binh was overjoyed. After a delay of three years his application 
to complete his doctoral studies in the Soviet Union had finally been ap- 
proved. Now his future as a professor at Hanoi Polytechnic Institute would 
be assured. His patience during the long series of checks by the security 
cadres had paid off. He would be leaving in two weeks. Only one obligation 
remained. He must visit his parents and inform them of his good fortune. 

On a street in his home town Binh encountered two Russian advisers 
whom he had met officially at the Institute. He invited them to a restaurant 
for a beer and a chat so he could get a better idea about life in Moscow. He 
talked with them for 30 minutes and went on his way. Three days later in 
Hanoi, Binh was summoned to his supervisor's office and told that his study 
program in the Soviet Union had been canceled because of his unauthorized 
meeting with the Russians. 

The name is fictitious but the facts are not. Despite the large number of 
Soviet and East European technical advisers in Vietnam today, the average 
Vietnamese citizen can have virtually no personal contact with them. All 
contacts with foreigners, communist or otherwise, must be officially ap- 
proved. As a result, most Vietnamese have only a vague notion of why the 
foreign advisers are in their country or what they are doing there. For the vast 
majority, the advisers are visible only from a distance as groups of them go 
to and from work in shiny black cars, shop at the street markets, or patronize 
the government-operated hotels, bars, and resorts. Wherever they go they are 
always under the watchful eyes of armed interpreter/guards who are quick to 
fend off any Vietnamese who might approach their charges. Should anyone 
insist on speaking to them, he is likely to find himself in jail undergoing 
several days of intensive interrogation. 

For differing reasons the Vietnamese and Soviet governments have found 
it in their mutual interest to maintain minimum visibility for the advisers. 
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The Vietnamese government, whose two best friends are the USSR and 
Cuba, wishes to avoid advertising its dependence on Soviet aid and exposing 
the advisers to some of the harsher realities of Vietnamese life. The Soviets 
know their advisers are resented and that a high posture would make their 
work even more difficult. Both sides want to protect the advisers from 
bodily harm. Some have been killed by Vietnamese mobs. 


Lien-xo (Russian)—An Insult 

Despite the low Soviet posture, the Vietnamese public exhibits a hostile 
attitude toward the advisers. The term Lien-xo (Russian) hes become an 
insulting epithet. American correspondents visiting Vietnam have been de- 
nounced as Lien-xo only to encounter a dramatic reversal of attitudes when 
they reveal their American origin. Newcomers are advised to memorize the 
phrase Toi khong phai Lien-xo (I am not Russian). Some Westerners working 
in Vietnam avoid the abuse of street urchins by wearing T-shirts declaring, in 
Vietnamese, that they are not Lren-xo. 

Unlike the Americans in Vietnam who frequently traveled alone, made 
efforts to communicate, and usually had money to spend, the Soviet advisers 
travel in packs, ignore both hostile and friendly remarks, and have little 
spending money. Even at higher levels there is little co-mingling. Virtually 
none of the Soviet advisers speak Vietnamese or any other language except 
their own, so all contacts, even with shopkeepers, must be conducted 
through interpreters. 

The Russians live in compounds and talk only to each other. They go to 
work, shop, and vacation in groups, not just for protection but because they 
do not understand the natives any more than the natives understand them. In 
the Vietnamese view, the Russians look down on them because of color, 
while the Vietnamese consider the Russians barbarians whose smell and 
often obese and untidy appearance offend their sensibilities. Vietnamese 
who have had closer contact with the Russian advisers frequently don’t like 
what they see and hear. The Soviets tend to be high-handed, complain 
bitterly about Vietnamese inefficiency and corruption, and make no secret 
of their lack of respect for the Vietnamese workers. 

The ordinary Vietnamese blames the Soviets for installing and keeping 
the communist government in power and for the disastrous state of their 
economy—despite the Soviet outpouring of economic assistance,‘ includ- 
ing about 15% of Vietnam's daily rice needs.’ The scarcity of consumer 
goods available at official prices leads many to believe that most Vietnamese 
produce is being shipped to the Soviet Union in payment for unwanted 
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military assistance to support the government's occupation of Kampuchea. 
Some declare that the Soviets have replaced France as an exploiting power. 
The government's maintenance of double moral standards for the advisers 
and for its own citizens exacerbates antipathies. 

Vietnam’s mass poverty leads workers to steal Soviet-financed materials 
in order to survive, and the Soviet advisers in turn regard the workers as 
unprincipled, thieving scoundrels. According to reports, the Haiphong dock 
warehouse fire of April 11, 1981, was ostensibly set to cover up massive 
pilferage of Soviet-financed supplies. 

Anti-Soviet sentiment within Vietnam has neither geographic nor social 
limitations. Possibly the only class not blatantly anti-Soviet consists of Party 
members and cadres who have gained in economic and political status 
through their relations with the Soviet advisers or because of their Soviet 
education. Such people have not chosen to flee the country, and their views 
are not represented here. Nevertheless, the sample interviews do give an idea 
of how a significant portion of the Vietnamese feel about the Soviet pres- 
ence. All those interviewed had left Vietnam after that nation’s aging leaders 
tied the country’s military, political, and economic future to the Soviet bloc 
in November 1978. All had strong personal reasons for escaping—political 
persecution, lack of freedom, harshness of life under the communist sys- 
tem—but while all strongly criticized the Soviet role in Vietnam, none gave 
this as a primary reason for leaving, except indirectly because of Soviet 
support for the oppressive Vietnamese regime. 


Three Educators’ Views 

Metallurgy professor Nguyen Nhu Bao received his training at Leningrad 
Institute of Technology from 1961 to 1967 and taught at Hanoi Polytechnic 
Institute from 1967 to 1980. Despite a good teaching record, Bao was 
refused promotion because his brother had gone to Saigon in 1957 to escape 
the communist system. In 1980 Bao arranged a transfer to the Ho Chi Minh 
Polytechnic Institute with escape in mind. He succeeded a year later. He is 
the source of the story about Nguyen Thai Binh earlier in this article. Bao 
said, “Under Vietnamese socialism any contact with foreigners—even with 
former schoolmates from communist countries—without permission is pro- 
hibited. Anyone who makes such contact is subject to arrest.” 

Tran Thai Binh was an administrator for Van Hanh University (a Bud- 
dhist institution) in Saigon until the communist takeover. Because he had no 
connection with the old regime he was subsequently able to gain employ- 
ment as a teacher of Vietnamese literature in a high school, a position he 
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held for four years before his escape. Binh’s school was near the Tan Son 
Nhut airbase, and he frequently saw Soviet advisers traveling to and from the 
base “in their very special cars.” He encountered many Soviets on the streets 
and in shopping areas, but dared not speak to them for fear of arrest and 
intensive questioning by the security guards accompanying them. Binh be- 
lieves the government is less concerned with the advisers’ personal safety 
than with shielding them from knowledge about the realities of Vietnam. 

Western-educated Dr. Huyen Hai, a history professor at Van Hanh Uni- 
versity, was ejected from his position because the communists did not trust 
him. “The Asia Foundation funded my study in the United States,” he said, 
“and because of that the communists considered me to be a CIA agent.” Hai 
thinks the Vietnamese government is trying to prevent the Soviet advisers 
from learning too much about popular attitudes toward the Soviet Union. 
He looks upon the present Vietnamese-Soviet relations as a natural out- 
growth of Ho Chi Minh’s policy under which Vietnam first allied itself with 
China to fight France and the United States, and then teamed up with the 
USSR to evict the Chinese from Indochina. In Hai's opinion, “The Russians 
will stay in Vietnam as long as they feel they have something to gain.” 

Dr. Hai frequently bicycled past the large buildings where Soviet person- 
nel are quartered. Sometimes he found it necessary to dismount and wait as 
four or five black limousines carrying Russians, “looking more important 
than American ambassadors,” whisked by enroute to the city hall where they 
worked. 

Phan Van Phuc was for 11 years a village land reform leader under the 
South Vietnamese government and feels he contributed significantly to rais- 
ing farm living standards in the Delta. The communists sent him to a re- 
education camp from which he escaped and lived hand to mouth, running 
from the police for four years before fleeing to Thailand. Phuc said, “The 
American land reform advisers worked as co-equals with their Vietnamese 
counterparts. Even in their greetings, Americans and Vietnamese addressed 
each other as brother; but the Vietnamese always use the more ceremonious 
ong (mister) with the Soviets and maintain a strictly formal relationship with 
them.” 

Kien Xene, an ARVN second lieutenant, spent five years in re-education 
camps, escaped in April 1980, and worked his way across Kampuchea to 
Thailand. In Phnom Penh, Xene observed one group of Russians inspecting 
the ruins of a bank that had collapsed, “killing some people and burying 
gold and U.S. dollars.” He said, “The Russians were giving orders, not 
advice” to their Vietnamese colleagues on how to recover the buried wealth 
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and rebuild the bank “to provide maximum security against the people.” 
Xene described his impression as “the powerful commanding the subordi- 
nate.” 

Nguyen Ngoc Thuong, an ardent Catholic fisherman from Haiphong in 
North Vietnam, had served with the French forces and turned to fishing 
because the new communist government of Hanoi refused him any other 
work. His personal history also affected his nine children’s education—none 
of them was allowed to attend a university. Thuong related this story: “In 
February 1981 two Soviet military advisers aboard a small boat off Cam 
Ranh Bay incurred the wrath of 20 Vietnamese crewmen who did not like 
their attitude. The Vietnamese considered the Soviets to be advisers only, 
but the Soviets were issuing orders as though they were the crew's superior 
officers. A fight broke out and the two Soviet advisers were killed.” 


Soviet Disdain for Vietnamese 

TS Huu Long, a medical practitioner of Quang Ninh province in North 
Vietnam, dealt directly with the Russians several times a month in a doctor- 
patient relationship. He never met one who could speak Vietnamese. He 
knew them as “experts” for whom he provided medical services, but found 
them hard to deal with as patients. They ignored his advice and refused to 
take his medicines, preferring their own. They impressed him as “not being 
kind”; they also maintained superior attitudes and referred to Vietnamese 
laborers as “fools” and “pigs.” 

Dinh Nhu Quang, a construction engineer from Haiphong and a 1955 
graduate of Hanoi Polytechnic Institute, built housing, hospitals, and 
schools in the Hanoi-Haiphong area throughout the war years. In 1980, the 
year before his escape, he worked with Soviet advisers on a construction 
project for three months. The Soviets had provided a pile driver, and Soviet 
technicians recorded the results of ground testing conducted by Vietnamese 
workers. Quang said their professional relationships were satisfactory, but he 
had to work through an interpreter because none of the advisers spoke 
Vietnamese. He also said the Soviets were constantly annoyed by Vietnam- 
ese workers’ thefts of cement intended for a Haiphong harbor project. 
Quang sees no significant Soviet contributions to the Vietnamese economy, 
but says, “Unfortunately, Vietnam now has only the Soviets for friends and 
must rely on them.” 

Ly Dai, an American educated structural engineer, spent ten months in a 
re-education camp and was released because the government needed techni- 
cians. Dai finds it ironical that for all the Vietnamese government's preach- 
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ing about reforming the nation’s society, it is providing Soviet advisers with 
the services of prostitutes in government-operated brothels, bars, dance 
halls, and clubs. The principal difference is that now the women are on 
government salaries and are required to turn over any tips they may receive 
to the government, The women are told they are serving their country. 

High school teacher Tran Thai Binh—mentioned earlier—watched for- 
eign advisers entering and leaving hotels and bars designated far their recre- 
ational use and on the beaches at Vung Tao. He seldom saw foreign women, 
mostly men. He said, ““Vietnamesé women working as prostitutes in bars and 
music halls belong to a political task force and receive their pay from the 
government for services rendered. Party cadres are the only Vietnamese who 
can afford the major hotels and bars, so they are patronized primarily by 
foreigners, mostly East Europeans and Russians.” 

Binh Doan was a home construction contractor in Saigon before the 
communist takeover. After that he went into tobacco farming, but three 
years of heavy taxes and government-imposed low prices left him broke and 
without resources, so he lived by selling off his personal belongings. Doan 
said, “The Soviets represent an outside force which came to Vietnam to 
support Vietnamese communist control over the Vietnamese people. They 
are, in effect, a foreign invasion force.” Doan referred to the Americans as 
“friends who helped fight the communist regime,” and to the Russians as 
“enemies who came to conquer us.” He sees serious differences between the 
Vietnamese government and its Soviet advisers. “The Russians advise one 
thing,” he said, “and the Vietnamese do another.” He is uncertain as to how 
long the two can tolerate each other. 

Nguyen Trong Thuy, 36, a Haiphong knitting mill maintenance man, 
lived all his life under the communist system, but never learned to accept it. 
He knew from VOA and BBC broadcasts that life could be better elsewhere. 
When the Vietnamese exodus begain in 1975-76, he decided to leave at his 
first opportunity. Thuy considers himself a typical North Vietnamese work- 
er, but he felt exploited by his small salary. Even by combining it with his 
wife's equally low wages, they could not make enough to support them- 
selves and their two small children, and he had to work extra hours to get by. 
There were no Soviets at Thuy’s factory, but he frequently saw them enroute 
to a resort area at nearby Do Son. He said, “The North Vietnamese people 
generally hate the communist system and blame the Soviets for it and the 
war.” Thuy insisted he never believed a word the government said. His 
experience had proved to him that “the government always lies.” He said the 
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majority of his friends feel the same way: “They hate the government in 
differing degrees, but they are all against it.” 

Nguyen Xuan Han, a second lieutenant in the People’s Army of Vietnam 
(PAVN), was born in Thailand but grew up in Quang Ninh province in 
North Vietnam. He had entered Saigon with the victorious communist 
troops, was billeted in the presidential palace, and participated in the inva- 
sion of Kampuchea. Disillusionment with Vietnam’s occupation of its 
neighbor prompted him to defect to Thailand. Han said the job of the 
Russian military advisers during the Kampuchean invasion was to expedite 
delivery of supplies. Vietnamese requests took interminably long, but Rus- 
sian requests were usually delivered within a week. Without Russian assis- 
tance, Han said, the invasion could not have succeeded. Even so, Han said 
the Vietnamese soldiers did not welcome the Soviet ammunition. They 
thought of it as forcing the soldiers to remain in Kampuchea, away from 
their homes and families, against their wills. 

Le Van Luong was a former University of Saigon history professor turned 
businessman. His daughter by an early marriage was an official of the Hanoi 
regime, and he contributed money to the Viet Cong cause. “Everyone had to 
pay taxes to both sides,” he said. After 1975 Luong worked as a translator of 
Macmillan technical books for the Hanoi government and traveled back and 
forth between that capital and Ho Chi Minh City. He deplored massive 
corruption—from generals to public servants to ordinary workmen-——which 
he attributed to low salaries and income. “I saw tremendous quantities of 
goods confiscated in the South and transported to the North only to disap- 
pear,” he said. “In Hanoi I looked for the goods but saw no trace of them 
and no one could tell me where they all went.” Luong thought the goods 
had been shipped to the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Huyen Hai—mentioned previously—commented on the work of So- 
viet advisers in agriculture: “Soviet contributions to Vietnamese agricultural 
planning is designed to serve only their own needs, not Vietnam's.” 

Ngo Buu Dat, Buddhist priest and former major in the ARVN Chaplain 
Corps, listened to the complaints about Russians from his many students 
and followers: “They told me they like and prefer Americans. They said the 
Russians are very poor and they have not seen any help in the way of food 
from Russia.” 

In summary, there seems to be relatively little first hand knowledge of 
Vietnam's Soviet benefactors, at least among those who chose to forsake 
their ancestral homes at considerable personal risk to search for new lives 
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abroad. Even though none of those interviewed cited the Soviet presence as 
an important factor in their decision to leave the country, their lack of 
knowledge about the Soviet advisers or Soviet support to the Vietnamese 
economy does not prevent them from laying much of the blame for Viet- 
nam’s miserable state of affairs on the USSR. 


USSR-SRV Relationships 

On the higher levels of Vietnamese policy making is an acute awareness of 
the nation’s differences with the Soviet Union. All agree that for the present 
Vietnam must embrace the USSR as a matter of dependency. The argument 
within the Politburo is over the best way to put distance between themselves 
and the Soviets. In effect, the Vietnamese-Soviet relationship is one of oil 
and water. The glue that holds them together is Soviet opportunism and 
Vietnamese dependency. 

With the 1978 USSR-SRV Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, the 
Soviets seized the opportunity to “encircle” China and flaunt its newly 
achieved sea power in the face of America’s historic dominance of the 
Pacific. The SRV, finding itself without resources or friends because of inept 
management of its domestic economy and an arrogant attitude towards its 
neighbors—especially China—signed away its newly found birthright in 
order to gain Soviet support for even further adventurism in Kampuchea. 
What Vietnam’s leaders achieved was a dependency that they now find 
extremely difficult to escape. They must look to the Soviets for food, heavy 
machinery, communications systems, spare parts, oil, and especially for 
weapons for the nation’s massive military machine. They also depend on the 
USSR for international support to gain recognition for their puppet govern- 
ment in Kampuchea and for protection against further didactical lessons by 
the People’s Republic of China. 

The relationship is costing the Soviet Union a great deal. When asked 
whether they can afford it, Soviet officials are unable to give valid economic 
reasons and respond in terms of overriding “socialist duty,” but they appear 
increasingly uncomfortable about the cost of their Indochina affair and 
uncertain about Hanoi loyalty. 

Any speculation about the duration of the present USSR-SRV relation- 
ship must take into account the history of the Soviet Union’s relations with 
other countries that for one reason or another have found themselves in the 
Soviet orbit. These include Yugoslavia, China, Egypt, Indonesia, and, more 
recently, Somalia. Reasons for the breaks varied somewhat in each case, but 
can be attributed to changed circumstances, changes in leadership, or 
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changes in internal domestic political scenes that may have had little to do 
with the Soviet Union. The most probable reason for a Soviet-Vietnamese 
break would be a change in the SRV Politburo leadership, but this too is 
uncertain. The Soviet government has demonstrated keen awareness of these 
possibilities in its dealings with Vietnam. 

It is unlikely that the present relationship will change until such time as 
the Vietnamese can alter the nature of the glue that binds them to the USSR, 
that is, until they can feed themselves, expand their international trade mar- 
kets beyond countries in the Soviet orbit, and reduce the China threat by a 
settlement on Kampuchea.® The Soviets are likely to stay in Vietnam, ex- 
tending their use of naval and military facilities, until they decide the price is 
too high or they are invited out. For both, a more distancing, less intimate 
relationship would be beneficial, but achieving such a goal may well be 
measured in years. 


Notes 

1. For a detailed discussion of the treaty, see “Current Relations” (chapter 6), in Douglas 
Pike, Vietnam and the USSR—A Study of Geo-Political Relations (forthcoming). 
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ROLE PERCEPTIONS AND ROLE 
EVALUATION OF INDIAN URBAN 
POLITICAL ELITES — 


A Punjab Case Study 





Yogendra K. Malik 





A lively debate goes on in the literature dealing with 
various dimensions of the role of elected officials in democratic societies.! 
This debate has centered mostly on the Burkean concept of representation. 
As is well known, Edmund Burke projected a bipolar view of the role of a 
representative—i.e., either to represent his constituency and act as the 
spokesman for its varied interests of to serve them on the basis of his own 
best judgment. Burke favored the latter mode of representation and held 
that an elected official should not be “bound by instructions, by those who 
vote him into office,” since “it is the duty of the representative, while for- 
warding the legitimate interests of his constituency, to determine and enact 
the interest of the community as a whole.” In some European societies this 
perception of the role of representatives has found its way even into the 
constitution of these countries. For example, the Basic Law in West Germa- 
ny states, “The members of the Reichstag are the representatives of the 
people as a whole and shall not be bound by orders or instructions.” 

This dichotomous view of the representative as being either a ‘‘spokes- 
man” or a “trustee” has been challenged in recent writings of American 
political scientists. Empirical evidence collected by Heinz Eulau and John 
Wahlke and their associates, for example, does not support Burke’s bipolar 
perception of the role of an elective official. Conceding that a representative 
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in modern times “faces similar choices concerning the style of his represen- 
tational role not only vis-a-vis his constituency or state and nation, but vis-a- 
vis other clienteles ... political parties, pressure groups and administrative 
agencies,”4 Eulau and Wahlke maintain that bipolarity is not the inevitable 
result. On the basis of their survey of state legislators in four states, they 
developed a three-fold typology of the role, consisting of “Spokesman or 
Delegate,” “Trustee,” and “Politico.” The third type, the “Politico,” stands 
between the other two; here a representative tries to achieve a compromise 
between the two roles. “The Politico as a representational role type differs 
from both the Trustee and Delegate in that he is more sensitive to conflict- 
ing alternatives in role assumptions, more flexible in the way he resolves the 
conflict of alternatives, and less dogmatic in his representation style. .. ."° 

Building on these findings, many young social scientists have tried to test 
these representational role assumptions in the context of local politics in 
European societies. After making an in-depth study of role perceptions of 
members of the local government in West Germany, Arthur Gunlicks ob- 
served: 


While an overwhelming majority of the councilors ... consider the common 
good to be their primary object of representation, most councilors perceive the 
common good as only one of the several foci of representation. Nor does the 
evidence presented ... support the view that representatives must be either trust- 
ees or delegates. They may be one or the other on some occasions, depending 
upon the issues; however, in most cases the German councilor may be neither a 
trustee nor a-delegate in the term of classical theory. 


Following the same line of argument in reference to the role of English 
elective officials in local politics, K. Newton concludes that various “dimen- 
sions of the representatives’ roles are clearly associated with party, length of 
service and age of entry to the council.”? In sum, he concludes that role 
orientation of the council member is a function “(1) of his ideological 
outlook, which varies with his party membership; (2) of the maturity of his 
interpretation of politics which, in turn, depends on his experience with the 
work of the representatives; and (3) of the degree to which he is a dedicated 
political animal, as revealed in his age of entry to the council.”® Evidently 
these scholars have further refined the various dimensions of the elected 
representatives’ roles and point to the multiplicity of factors that determine 
their role orientations. Besides these role types, some others have suggested 
tribunes (representing wishes and complaints), initiators (innovators), coordi- 
nators (brokers), and ritualists (performing only formal duties)? as other role 
categories useful for the analysis of the representative's role. 
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In the context of the study of local politics in India, although different 
aspects of councillors’ roles have been analyzed,!° very few studies have tried 
to test theoretical assumptions developed in relation to representational 
roles. Empirical studies of representatives’ role orientations in societies like 
India should enable us to test some of the theoretical assumptions related to 
representational roles. It should also give us some idea of the changing role 
of the politician in a modernizing society. Self-governing institutions, elec- 
toral politics, competitive political parties, and secular political ideologies 
were as alien to India as were the systems of modern transportation, mass 
media, and other technological innovations dealing with both consumption 
and production systems.!! 

Under these conditions, both bureaucrats and political elites serve as 
primary agents of modernization. But as the increasing pace of industrializa- 
tion and political participation produces a decline in traditional values and 
authority patterns previously founded on ascriptive and sacred norms, nu- 
merous discontinuities and tensions develop within the socio-political fabric 
of these societies. Role orientations of the local representatives can give us 
some idea of how they are trying to legitimatize the changes taking place in 
the traditional structure of the society. 

Furthermore, theoretical formulations related to representative institu- 
tions as well as to the role of the representatives are based upon the experi- 
ence of societies having long-standing traditions of the workings of democ- 
racy. They are considered unequally western, and it is asserted that “the 
development of democracy in the nineteenth century was a function of an 
unusual configuration of historical circumstances which cannot be repeated. 
The Euro-American route to democracy is closed. Other means. must now be 
devised for building new democratic states.”!? Indian society is divided on 
both a vertical and a horizontal basis. Linguistic-cultural cleavages and class- 
caste based divisions lead to the development of a fragmented political 
culture. It also has young democratic institutions. It would therefore be 
interesting to investigate how the representatives’ role orientations and role 
performance at the local level bridge the gap not only between different 
segments of Indian society but also between traditional and modern values 
and the institutional structure in politics. 


Settings 
This study was conducted in Jullundur City in Punjab, one of the three 
largest cities in the state. It is the headquarters of the district and the seat of 
the administration. The city is located on National Highway One, which 
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connects it with Amritsar at one end and Delhi at the other. In terms of 
literacy, Jullundur district ranks second in the state.13 Before 1946 Jullundur 
was mainly an administrative and trading center and its total population was 
135,000. Since 1946 the population of the city has reached close to 300,000, 
Hindus constituting the dominant majority (226,856) and the Sikhs the 
largest minority (65,340). Smaller minorities are the Jains and the Christians, 
with both communities having almost equal representation in the city popu- 
lation. 

Until 1946 there was virtually no movement of the population into subur- 
ban areas. An overwhelming majority of the people lived in the older part of 
the town studded with Mohallas and crisscrossed by narrow lanes and by- 
lanes. Quite frequently the trading and residential areas became intertwined. 
The inner city is ringed by a large number of Bastis (settlements), which until 
. 1946 were dominated by Muslims and low caste Hindus engaged mainly in 
raising cattle and growing vegetables. Before the partition of India, Jullun- 
dur also contained a large concentration of Muslims. By 1947 the Muslims 
had left for Pakistan, and their place was taken by Hindu refugees migrating 
from West Punjab. The arrival of the Hindu refugees in the city brought 
about some drastic changes in the settlement patterns. Besides taking over 
the properties and jobs of Muslim evacuees, the Hindu refugees were settled 
in camps and in newly planned developments called model towns. This was 
the beginning of outward movement by the inner city population into subur- 
ban areas. By the late 1960s, the eastern part of the city had become sur- 
rounded by well-laid-out and beautifully developed tree-lined residential 
ateas. Some of the suburbs like Lajpat Nagar, Jawahar Nagar, New Jawahar 
Nagar, and Shaheed Udham Singh Nagar are high prestige residential areas 
with large houses containing modern sanitary and running water facilities. 

Since 1946 a radical change has also taken place in the economy of the 
city. From a service and trading town, Jullundur has become a very impor- 
tant center of industry and commerce. Besides sporting goods, the city has 
several medium- and small-scale industrial units engaged in manufacturing 
of surgical instruments, motor parts, rubber goods, engineering goods, brass 
and chromium sanitary fittings, and electrical goods. There are various indi- 
cators of increased industrialization of the city and the district. Census data 
indicate that only 50% of the population of the district is classified as agri- 
culturists or farm workers; the ratio must be much lower for the city. Other 
facts indicating the importance of industries to the city are that the three 
most imported commodities in the city are iron, coal, and raw material for 
sporting goods, and the three most exported commodities are motor spare 
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parts/electrical goods, iron bars/agricultural implements, and sports equip- 
ment. In recent years the emphasis in manufacturing has been shifting from 
sports goods to electrical goods, sanitary fittings, and farm machinery. 

Furthermore, in the past decade the city has witnessed the emergence of 
several new networks of communication. It has become the center of the 
vernacular newspaper industry of the state as well as book publication. It 
also has its own television and radio stations. A survey of college youth 
shows that about 39% have television sets and 92% have radios or transistors 
at their homes. Newspaper circulation also seems to be high, 74% of the 
college students indicating that they receive English or vernacular newspa- 
pers at their homes. 

The only local self-governing institution existing within the city is the 
Municipal Committee (now called the Municipal Corporation). Despite the 
limitation on the powers of the local government in Jullundur, elections to 
the municipal council are keenly contested, huge sums of money are spent to 
mobilize the voters, and its membership becomes a spring board to seeking 
higher political offices. The Municipal Committee is entrusted with the job 
of providing essential services for the community which include mainte- 
nance of sanitation facilities, street lighting, drinking water, primary health 
facilities, as well as elementary education. The members of the committee 
are known as councillors and besides serving in the deliberative body also 
serve on its various committees. The council itself is headed by a president 
who setves as its executive head and supervises the function of the city 
bureaucracy. 


Research Procedure 
The focus of this study is representatives’ role perceptions, actual role per- 
formance, and the evaluation of their role by the role occupants as well as by 
the non-elected politically influential elites. The research for this study was 
conducted in the fall of 1979 through administration of a seven-page struc- 
tured questionnaire to the members of different elite groups selected on a 
positional basis. Table 1 gives the breakdown of the group. 

Of 37 members of the Municipal Committee (i.e., municipal commission- 
ers), I was able to interview 32 along with the president of the committee. 
The category of political and civic leaders included former presidents of the 
Municipal Committee, former and present members of the Punjab State 
Legislature (MLAs) elected from the urban areas of Jullundur, former mem- 
bers of the Punjab cabinet, a chairman of the Improvement Trust, and 
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TABLE 1 Composition of Group Answering Questionnaire 











Position No. % 

City council members and president 32 40.00 
of the Municipal Committee 

Political and civic leaders 16 20.00 
Journalists, editors, and educators 19 23.75 
Businessmen, industrialists, and 13 16.25 
proprietors PE 

TOTAL 80 100.00 





leaders of the Congress (I), Jana Sangh (now called the Bharatiya Janata 
Party), Janata (S) (now known as the Lok Dal), Akali, and both the Commu- 
nist parties, all residents of the city. 

The category of journalists, editors, and educators included the propri- 
etors of the five newspapers with the largest circulation among the state’s 
vernacular newspapers, their chief editors and the editors of the newspapers 
run by the two Communist parties, and heads of the educational institutions 
with the largest enrollment of students. The business and industrialists’ 
group included not only the owners of the largest business and industrial 
houses but also the heads of the trade and industrial organizations. 


Findings and Analysis 

In response to the open-end questions relating to role perceptions and role 
performance, the respondents listed a wide variety of functions they per- 
form. Only a very small minority of them made distinctions between their 
role perceptions and their actual role performance. Table 2 gives a distribu- 
tion of the types of roles which they stress they perform. It should be 
emphasized, however, that these roles are not perceived as being mutually 
exclusive. In fact, many overlap, the respondents claiming that they act them 
out on different occasions and under different circumstances. Depending 
upon a representative's background and the composition of the population 
of his ward or constituency, he would place more or less emphasis on 
different aspects of his role. An analysis of the response patterns of the local 
elites establishes the following features of a specific role. 

1. Representational role refers primarily to a councillor’s efforts to serve 
as a spokesman for his ward or constituency. In this capacity he seems to 
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TABLE 2 Frequency Distribution of Types of Role Performance 





Types of Role N % 
Representative 43 53.75 
Service to the community/ 43 53.75 
constituents 
Civic 37 46.25 
Social/moral counseling 29 36.25 
Political 26 32.08 
Administrative 23 28.75 
Others — 8 10.00 





emphasize that his main function is to seek the betterment of the Mohalla, to 
seek funds for an improved drainage system in his ward, to get street lights 
installed, to seek improved health and sanitation facilities, and so on. A 
typical example of such a role is found in the assessment of the prominent 
upper caste member of the council who summed up his position thus: 


I was representing a backward area known as Kot Ramdas. There were no access 
roads, no lights, no water arrangements. The residents were predominantly Hari- 
jans [untouchables]. I got every civic amenity for my ward. 


The representational role also finds expression in terms of meeting the 
needs of a representative’s own community or caste groups. In the words of 
a Harijan council member: 


I sought recognition for a Harijan Welfare Board. ... There were several reserved 
positions in the government; they would have been left vacant had I not personal- 
ly sought out qualified Harijan young men to apply for these positions. 


Even though here the representatives are not concerned with policy issues, 
they are engaged in the distribution of services within the community, and 
they try to act as spokesmen for the electorates. in this respect their role is 
not different from the one which the representatives perform in the Western 
democracies. 

2. Servicing the voters and nursing the constituencies are recognized as 
part of the normal functions of an elected politician. An analysis of the 
response patterns of the municipal councillors and observations of their role 
performance, however, reveal some unusual aspects of the activities under- 
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taken by the local representatives. In order to service his constituents, the 
councillor most frequently lists such activities as going to police stations to 
get a resident of his ward out of trouble, assisting him in his appeal against a 
higher assessment of his property tax, going to the government offices to get 
his records moved, saving a person from unusual police harassment, or 
seeking admission for the resident’s children to a college of education or 
another training institution. 

It appears that ordinary citizens are constantly seeking the help of an 
elective official to intercede with the administration on their behalf. In the 
words of a councillor, “the people seem to have wrong expectations; they 
seem to believe that we can get the law bypassed.... When I refuse to do 
something and tell them that it is not within my power they do not believe 
me.” These excessive expectations create a sense of frustration among the 
councillors and a degree of disenchantment with the working of representa- 
tive and administrative institutions within the community. The position is 
summed up by a senior member of the city council: 


One is elected to watch the development in and the administration of the city 
according to law. But the people expect us to be available for all sorts of jobs, for 
moving files from one desk to another, to make recommendations for any petty 
job without expecting that we could go into the merit of the case. ... Our time is 
more devoted to the areas not related to municipal affairs. It is very difficult for 
me to spend so much of my time on these affairs... I am a working man, I have 
to devote some time to my job.... The people have no sense of time. ... They 
can walk into my house any time.... They knock at my door to complain about 
police excesses.... The police are generally respectful [towards me].... But the 
police expect bribe or some type of financial deal. Most of us have to go along 
with it...it has become institutionalized. The voters love a person who is always 
at their disposal. They will ignore an honest person for a dishonest one if he can 
do something for them. 


Since in the city most of the important decisions are still made by the 
members of the administrative services and the city police establishment is 
not working under ‘the control and supervision of locally elected officials, 
the council member becomes an important link between the citizen and the 
administration. There is an excessive centralization of legislative and admin- 
istrative powers both at the state and the national levels. There also exists a 
wide variety of rules and regulations which an ordinary citizen neither under- 
stands nor is in a position to challenge. It is not uncommon that in the 
absence of supervision by locally elected officials, the police become oppres- 
sive. The police establishment in the city is feared, and it is widely known 
that not only are many police officials corrupt, but they can easily abuse their 
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authority to intimidate the common man and to extort money.!4 Under 
these circumstances it is not unusual for an illiterate or semi-licerate citizen 
to turn to his representative for help. Although this type of “errand running” 
activity has not been favorably looked upon by Indian elites, it is common 
even in Western societies.!5 

3. The civic role involves those activities which a representative, on the 
basis of his best judgment, undertakes in the interest of the whole communi- 
ty. Eulau, Wahlke, and their associates would describe this as a representa- 
tive playing out his role as a “trustee” for the community. In this capacity a 
representative free from constituent pressure may become involved in set- 
ting some important directions in the policies of the local government. 
Representatives who act as trustees try to set policies in the areas of urban 
planning, development of parks and recreational facilities for the communi- 
ty, beautification of the city, widening of the roads for health and safety, and 
initiation of some important relief and rehabilitation activities for the weaker 
sector of the community. For instance, the former president of the Munici- 
pal Committee observed, “During my term as the President of the Municipal 
Committee I constituted a City Development Council. At my request the 
council took a major step towards developing a master plan for the future. 
Until then we never thought in terms of planning for the future.” Besides 
emphasizing planned urban development in the community, another former 
president of the council took an interest in social issues. He observed that “I 
was very much concerned about the conditions of destitute and battered 
women in our community. We did not have any place to house them and no 
plans to help them. I approached a leading lady social worker who had 
earned respect of the community for her work. She openly and publicly 
blessed my efforts. I moved a resolution in the municipal ccuncil to seek 
funds to build such a center. I was opposed by some ... but I managed to 
get the resolution adopted. We approached the Chief Minister and he sup- 
ported our efforts.” Some have sought to modernize and expand the existing 
hospital by seeking funds from the state government; others have sought to 
persuade the state government to set up special educational or training 
institutions for the community. 

4. Unique to the Indian situation is the councillor's role in providing 
moral and social counseling for the electors. Although Hugh Heclo reports 
performance of “semi-charity” work by British councillors and their drawing 
a great sense of satisfaction in “providing direct and personal assistance 
which they are able to give [to their] constituents,”!° the type of personal 
counseling that a councillor in Jullundur provides to his constituents does 
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not seem to be duplicated elsewhere. In this role the councillor is not just a 
mechanical component of the local government, but he performs a very 
human job essential for maintaining the basic network of social relationships 
in a fast-changing society. Councillors are engaged in advising, counseling, 
or serving as arbitrator in various private and familial issues. The most 
frequently referred issues are familial disputes arising between husband and 
wife, father and son, and mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, or disputes 
between brothers on the distribution of property. 

Factional disputes—e.g., disputes arising between neighbors or disputes 
between a landlord and his tenants—-are also referred to a councillor. Ac- 
cording to one council member, “the people expect that we should help 
them in solving all their problems.” Another adds that “I do not do any 
policy formulation job ... here [the councillor's] job is a kind of social 
work, It is the expectation [of the voters in helping them with their familial 
problems] which forces us to do petty jobs.” A third one observes that 
“Much of my time is spent in settling disputes arising in a family. . . . I try to 
prevent the break up of a family. People drink, they leave their wives. Many 
women become distraught and commit suicide. . . . I try to get these disputes 
settled.” It appears that a councillor seems to be serving as an elder of the 
community, a person who is more than a member of the government and 
who could be trusted with private and personal problems. A councillor’s 
help in settling factional disputes is sought because it does not cost them 
anything and it prevents intervention by police. According to one council- 
lor, “I do not let the dispute go to the police; whenever they [the disputants] . 
come to me I try to arrange a settlement. Whoever goes to the police is 
exploited by the police. The police is unfair both to the injured and the 
assailant.” 

Apparently the elected politician within the community has replaced the 
religious leader such as a Swami or a Prohit or the community’s venerated 
elders who could listen and counsel an aggrieved person. Many council 
members agree to this perception of their role within the society and some of 
them seem to like it. On the other hand, the impersonal and formalistic 
nature of the bureaucratic system compels the citizens and factional leaders 
to seek out their representative, who is one of them, trustworthy, and not 
likely to be simply a piece of government machinery. 

5. Political role orientations of the councillors seem to have two dimen- 
sions. First of all, many councillors appear to look at membership on the 
council as a stepping stone to higher elective offices such as serving on the 
Improvement Trust or becoming a member of the state legislature (MLA). It 
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is, however, mainly the members of opposition parties such as the Akalis or 
the Communists who stress that council membership is a device used by 
ambitious persons to build community-wide support and seek election to 
the state legislature. There are many politicians with statewide followings 
living in the city who started their political careers at the council level, and 
there are also some sitting members of the council who expressed the desire 
to seek state-based elective offices. Such councillors try to accumulate polit- 
ical power by building local alliances, and they are able to dispense ample 
political patronage. The second dimension of the political role is more 
modest. Here a councilman serves to mobilize the local voters, especially the 
voters from his ward, for a particular MLA, and if his candidate wins he is 
able to establish links with a state-level representative and to use such links 
to benefit the members of his family or his group of supporters, or to 
promote his business interests. Most of the council members seem to choose 
the second option, and they are content to play second fiddle to a powerful 
politician. 

6. Finally, there are some minor administrative jobs that a councillor 
performs within the community. Quite frequently, the students of local 
government in India highlight the councillor’s output orientation or his 
efforts to influence the outcome of administrative decisions,” while very 
little attention is paid to the formal administrative matters on which he 
spends considerable time. He signs and recommends fee remission forms for 
the members of scheduled castes (mostly Aad Dharmis, Ram Dasis, Kabir 
Panthis, and Chamars), signs applications for ration cards or cement quotas, 
attests papers for character verification, signs affidavits for loan applicants, 
signs personal bonds for the court appearances of residents of his ward, 
attests and recommends applications for issuing passports, issues domicile 
certificates, and so on. Most of these functions are service related and tend 
to lessen the administrative burden of the local bureaucracy. 

Evidently councillors in this Community are not engaged in technical or 
analytical work dealing with policy formulation, and do not even seem to be 
interested in such functions. I did not discern any keen desire on their part to 
learn about the nature of deliberative functions of the council in which they 
serve. It appears that only a few of them have a broad understanding of the 
formal functions of the council; the rest of them seem content to follow 
their leaders. Most often the essentials of the deliberative functions are left 
to the president, who represents the majority, and to the leader of the 
opposition, who is a prominent member of the minority party in the council. 
The members are more active in the meetings of the party caucus. Table 3 
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TABLE 3 Factors That Determine Voting on Issues Before the Council (in percentage) 





Party Lines 54.55 
Constituency considerations 16.36 
Views of religious/communal 1.82 
leaders 

Newspaper editorials 1.82 
Caste/community considerations 1.26 
Mixed 10.13 





shows that on the issues before the council, a majority of the members vote 
along party lines and seem to give only marginal attention to the wishes of 
their constituents. Thus either the council member knows that a decision 
taken in the council does not have much impact on his ward or he thinks 
that he can obtain more benefits for his constituents by dealing with admin- 
istrative officials than by devoting his energies to council work. Under these 
conditions active participation in the deliberative functions of the council 
may not even be satisfying to a large majority of the councillors. In this 
respect there does not seem to be much difference between Indian and 
British councillors.?8 


PARTY AFFILIATIONS AND PERCEPTIONS 

OF ROLE PERFORMANCE 
Politics in the city, as noted above, is dominated by the Congress (I) and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (previously called the Jana Sangh). Although these 
two parties draw their support from different segments of the community, 
their leaderships are dominated by members of the upper castes.!9 In their 
perceptions of their role performance, the councillors affiliated with the two 
political parties do not differ much from each other (see Table 4). The 
members of both the Congress and the BJP display a kind of consensus on 
all roles except administrative and political roles. The BJP places less empha- 
sis on the administrative role and seems to look upon the political role as the 
more prominent aspect of the councillors’ role performance. Since the Con- 
gress (I) party has been dominant in both the city and the state, it is not 
surprising that a larger number of citizens come to the Congress councillors 
for administrative assistance than go to the BJP members. However, the 
more striking differences emerge when we contrast the role perceptions of 


TABLE 4 Perceptions of Role Performance on the Basis of Party Affiliations (in 


percentage) 
Party Identification 
B. Janata 
Role Type Congress Party Others Independent 
Representative . 
No mention 27.27 26.09 78.57 66.67 
Mention 72.73 73.91 21.43 33.33 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X? = 16.35 @3df p<.001 


Moral/social counseling 


No mention 36.36 43.48 92.86 95.24 
Mention 63.64 56.52 7.14 4.76 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X: = 2537 @3df. p< .0005 


Community/constituency 
service 


No mention 22.73 21.74 57.14 90.48 
Mention 77.27 78.26 42.86 9.52 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X? = 27.64 @3df. p < .0001 


Civic roles 


No mention 31.82 30.43 92.86 76.19 
Mention 68.18 69.57 - 7.14 23.81 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X= 2215 @3df. p<.0001 


Administrative roles 


No mention 45.45 56.52 100.00 95.24 
Mention 54.55 43,48 — 4.76 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X? = 21.13 @3dé. p < 0005 


Political roles 


No mention 81.82 73.91 28.57 71.43 
Mention 18.18 26.09 71.43 28.57 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


X = 1230 @3df p<.01 
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the members of these two parties with those of the other parties or the 
independents. The category of others includes the Akali, Communist, and 
Socialist parties, which play only a marginal role in Jullundur politics since 
they have rarely been successful in electing a member to the city council. 
Therefore they have very little awareness of the types of functions council- 
lors perform. Findings reported in Table 5 seem to demonstrate that the 
politically influential elite having no experience with holding elective posi- 
tions make highly negative evaluations of the councillors’ role performance. 
The Communists advance ideological arguments and criticize the council- 
lors for serving only the upper class interests and accentuating community / 
caste-based divisions to mobilize voters and for not serving the general 
interest of the community; independents hold an idealized perception of 
local democracy and believe the councillors are simply influence peddlers or 
errand runners who do only petty jobs for the voters and serve no useful 
purpose within the community. 


Elected vs. Non-elected Elites: Two 
Perceptions of Roles 
Probably a more plausible explanation of the negative evaluation of the role 
of the locally elected representatives may be found in the political subcul- 
tures of the two groups. Scholars like M. Weiner hold that Indian political 
culture shows two distinct varieties, the “elite” and the “mass” political 
culture. The elite political culture represents liberal, constitutional, and ra- 


TABLE 5 Party Affiliations and Role Evaluation (in percentage) 





Party Identification 
Role B. Janata 
Evaluation Congress Party Others Independent 
Positive 81.82 69.57 21.43 28.58 
Negative 9.09 13.04 50.00 57.14 
Mixed 9.09 17.39 28.57 14.29 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
(N= 22) (N=23) (N=14) (N= 21) 


K = 23.99 @6dfi p<.05 
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tionalistic traditions placing emphasis on national rather than sectarian, on 
secular rather than communal, and on homogeneous rather than segmental 
values of the society. Such a culture is heavily influenced by the British view 
of politics, which educated Indians generally use as their model.” Mass 
political culture is, on the other hand, represented by more parochial, partic- 
ularistic, and traditionalist values with low educational standards as well as 
low commitment to nationalist goals,?! ' 

Even though some recent studies have disputed this two-fold division of 
political culture in India,?? in Jullundur one could hardly fail to note the 
differences in the attitudes, values, orientations, and behavior patterns of the 
representative elites and the members of the intellectual community. The 
intellectual community—consisting of editors, journalists, educators, and 
members of the professions educated in English language institutions— 
hardly disguise their contempt for politicians and their disgust with the types 
of activities the councillors undertake. The same is true for businessmen and 
industrialists, though for different reasons (see Table 6). Both groups, having 
no experience holding an ‘elective office, seem to demonstrate very little 
tolerance for the new breed of politicians who have gradually risen to power 
within the community. Both groups also seem to have very little awareness 
of the varieties of roles the councillors perform. Although they show some 
awareness of their role as spokesmen for the electorates, they hardly give any 
recognition to the administrative role or the representatives’ role as social/ 
moral councillors within the community. The non-elective elites, consisting 


TABLE 6 Role Evaluation on the Basis of Type of Elite (in percentage) 


Type of Elite 
Political] 

Tipes of Council Civic Journalists & Businessmen & 
Evaluation Members Leaders Educators Industrialists 
Positive 87.50 62.50 2105 7.69 
Negative = 18.75 57.89 76.93 
Mixed 12.50 18.75 20.06 15.38 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
(N=32) (N= 16) (N=19) (N= 13) 


X= 41.27 @6df. p< .0001 
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of educators, intellectuals, and businessmen, seem to emphasize their role as 
“trustees” rather than as spokesmen for their electorates. The politician or 
representative, on the other hand, has been able to establish an identity with 
the common man, and his political instincts impel him to adopt the spokes- 
man role rather than being merely a “trustee.” Under such circumstances this 
new breed of politician is less concerned with sophisticated norms of politi- 
cal behavior of high-sounding moral principals and methods; he is more 
concerned with seeking results for the voters, however minor they may be in 
the eyes of non-elective elites. 


Conclusions 
We stated above that theories dealing with the representational aspects of 
democracy, based primarily upon Western experience, have yet to be fully 
tested in the context of non-Western democracies. In recent years an increas- 
ing number of scholars? dealing with the operation of democracy in India 
have challenged the reservations expressed by Western scholars regarding 
the operation of democracy in non-Western societies.24 Some of them con- 
clude that the “non-Western world may not necessarily follow the Euro- 
American route” for the development of democratic political culture.” My 
concern in this article is not to challenge the theoretical assumptions related 
to democratic development in the non-Western world; nevertheless, the 
findings presented above demonstrate that despite the recent introduction 
of representative institutions in India and the limited exercise of political 
power by municipal governments in India, it is possible to validate many of 
the assumptions relating to representational role types developed in Western 
literature on representative institutions. Empirical evidence presented here 
shows that elected officials at the local level are aware of the power of the 
voter and have come to believe that their authority/influence within the 
community is dependent upon the results flowing from the ballot box. Since 
the voting population within the community does not have a homogeneous 
structure, being divided on a caste/class basis, a representative is more in- 
clined to act as a “spokesman” than as a “trustee.” Depending upon the 
educational background of elected officials, the type of position they hold, 
and the type of ward they represent, from time to time they may assume a 
trustee role. Nevertheless, in no case do they seem to be willing to subordi- 
nate their “spokesmen” role to other role types. Furthermore, it is evident 
that their role types are more the product of their cultural milieu than of their 
own vocations. They seem to be more willing to respond to the demands 
made upon them by constituents than to use their own judgment. Neverthe- 
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less, they seem to demonstrate a great deal of flexibility and can adapt from 
one role to another for their own political survival. 

Even if they are not setting policies, they are providing a very valuable and 
significant service to the community. In this respect they are not much 
different from their English counterparts.” Their roles as intermediate links 
between the mass of the people and the English-educated, westernized, and 
urban bureaucrat are very valuable in diffusing the tensions which are likely 
to develop in a system based upon impersonal authority. Under these condi- 
tions it is no wonder that they are result oriented and not interested in 
performing deliberative functions. 

Furthermore, the evidence presented in the preceding pages shows that in 
a fast changing community like Jullundur politicians have assumed an im- 
portant role in the transformation from traditional to modern structures. 
Even though more sophisticated members of the community representing 
the elite political culture look upon the politicians as a “new breed of 
pundits, priests and practitioners of witchcraft,”?’ they fail to recognize that 
the representative's authority is rooted in secular rather than sacred norms 
and is dependent upon popular support. Professionalization of politics is 
distasteful for the intellectuals for whom the Mahatma is still the role 
model.?8 

The image of a politician or an elected representative as a “free looter” 
interested only in “plunder and power,” or as a “half educated, money 
making simpleton’3° held by members of the elite political culture is only 
partly valid. No doubt many representatives within the community are guid- 
ed by pragmatism rather than by idealism. Many of them use their political 
contacts for personal financial gains in exchange for the services they render 
to their constituents. In this respect the representative’s position in the com- 
munity is not much different from those found at the early stages of political 
development in many Western societies. In the early stages of political 
development, societies based on representation rather than coercion tend to 
develop patron-client relationships. According to James C. Scott, “Forging a 
wide coalition of interests in social contexts that resemble the Features of the 
U.S. at the turn of the century or most new nations today inevitably means 
developing a capacity to distribute short-run material incentives among po- 
tential clienteles.”31 

Part of this patron-client relationship and the prevalent political corrup- 
tion may also be explained in terms of the administrative set-up within the 
community. The bureaucratic administrative set-up as noted previously is 
remote and unsympathetic to the common man, and is itself not free from 
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corruption. As a broker between the common man and the administrator, 
unscrupulous politicians do not hesitate to exploit the situation to their own 
advantage. “Self-interest thus provides the necessary political cement when 
neither a traditional governing elite nor ruling group based upon ideological 
or class interest is available.”3? In the context of amoral political culture 
prevalent in the community,®3 the two dominant political parties in Jullun- 
dur have come to depend upon party machines for both vertical and hori- 
zontal mobilization of the local population. Besides serving as a link be- 
tween the common citizen and the administration, the councillor has also 
become a vital link between the voter and the party machine. Furthermore, 
in a plural society “skills in bargaining, negotiating and compromises” are 
looked upon as necessary qualities of a successful politician.34 In this re- 
spect, representative politicians’ efforts within the community to play differ- 
ent roles under different circumstances and to mediate the change from 
sacred to secular authority have been quite successful. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Successors, Power Brokers, and Dark 
Horses 


Benjamin N. Muego 








According to the Philippine government's National 
Media Production Center, the Executive Committee “under the chairman- 
ship of the Prime Minister will be a steppingstone for future leadership in the 
country ... a high-level training ground for future Prime Ministers and 
Presidents.”! The Executive Committee is necessary, the government sug- 
gested at the time the amendment to set up the Committee was under 
consideration in 1981, because no one person within the ruling KBL (Kilz- 
sang Bagong Lipunan) was then capable of taking over the national leader- 
ship.? Thus, a group of potential leaders was selected to take charge of the 
routine operations of running the government under the watchful eye of 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos. The implication is that the committee 
member who performs best at the helm will have the inside track on succes- 
sion in the event of President Marcos’ sudden demise, resignation, or perma- 
nent incapacitation. 
The Executive Committee was established under Section 3, Article IX of 
the 1973 Constitution, as amended in 1981. The pertinent section reads as 
follows: 


There shall be an Executive Committee to be designated by the President, com- 
posed of the Prime Minister as Chairman, and not more than fourteen other 
members, at least half of whom shall be members of the Batasang Pambansa 
[National Assembly]. The Executive Committee shall assist the President in the 
exercise of his powers and functions and in the performance of his duties as he 
may prescribe. 


Section 3 of Article IX is part of an omnibus package encompassing 
the office of the President, Prime Minister, Cabinet, and the Batasang 
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Pambansa, proposed by President Marcos and ratified by the people in a 
national plebiscite on April 17, 1981. In the same plebiscite, the people 
ratified an amendment that upgraded the office of president from a mere 
ceremonial chief of state to that of a powerful chief executive along the lines 
of the Fifth Republic in France. 


The Caretaker Role of the Executive 
Committee 

In addition to serving as an apprenticeship vehicle for “prospective Prime 
Ministers and Presidents,” the Executive Committee was also designed to 
“exercise the powers and discharge the duties of the President until a Presi- 
dent is elected and qualified in the following cases: (a) if the President-elect 
dies or (b) fails to qualify before the beginning of his term, or (c) if the 
President has not been chosen before the start of his term.”5 it is obvious 
that Ferdinand E. Marcos considers the Executive Committee and what it 
represents as a significant achievement in statecraft—a “unique concept not 
found in any other Government in the world.” Another indication of the 
importance President Marcos attached to the creation of the Executive 
Committee is the fact that among its sponsors are four of the President's 
cabinet ministers and two of the most influential members of the Batasan.” 

So far, four slots in the Executive Committee remain to be filled. Either 
Ferdinand E. Marcos is being very careful and selective by design by preserv- 
ing the current sectoral and demographic balance of the committee, or he is 
reserving the remaining unfilled positions for possible use as a political 
carrot in the event an accommodation with the opposition in the Batasan or 
elsewhere in society becomes necessary. If this is true, it will not be the first 
time—after all, President Marcos had remarkable success in the past in 
coopting actual or potential opponents into his regime. It will be not at all 
improbable, for instance, if President Marcos appoints a prominent Catholic 
lay leader or an independent-minded journalist to the Executive Committee 
as a gesture of goodwill to the Catholic Church and the newspaper fraternity, 
two sectors with whom he has had some difficulties during the past few 
months. 


The Current Makeup of the Executive 
Committee 
Of the ten Executive Committee members appointed so far, eight are incum- 
bent members of the Batasan—Cesar E. A. Virata, Juan Ponce Enzile, Jose A. 
Rono, Roberto V. Ongpin, Emmanuel S. Alba, Ronaldo B. Zamora, Imelda 
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Romualdez-Marcos, and Emmanuel Pelaez. Two are sectoral representa- 
tives—-Eduardo Gullas, Governor of Cebu, representing provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments; and Mohamed Ali Dimaporo, Governor of Lanao del 
Sur, representing the nation’s Muslims. Roberto Benedicto, a so-called 
crony of the President named to represent the “private sector,” declined the 
appointment. It appears that Benedicto’s vast financial holdings and his de 
facto role as the Philippines’ “sugar czar” prevented him from accepting the 
nomination. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 
The Executive Committee as presently constituted represents a good mix of 
the “old” and the “new” in Philippine politics. Some of the “old school” 
politicians are Minister of State for Foreign Affairs Emmanuel Pelaez who 
served several terms as congressman from Misamis Oriental and senator in 
the defunct Philippine Congress as well as Vice-President (under Diosdado 
P. Macapagal, President Marcos’ immediate predecessor in office), and Mo- 
hamed Ali Dimaporo, one of the so-called political warlords whose “private 
army” was among those disarmed by the government when martial law was 
imposed in September 1972. Dimaporo’s political resurrection solidifies his 
claim as leader of the nation’s pro-government Muslims. In the past, this role 
was contested by such Muslim notables as the Lucmans and Alontos 
(Lanao) and the Pendatuns and Sinsuats (Cotabato). 

Representative of the new technocratic political elite are Prime Minister 
Cesar E. A. Virata, Budget Minister Emmanuel S. Alba, Minister of Trade 
Roberto V. Ongpin, and Juan Ponce Enrile of the Ministry of Defense. Both 
Alba and Virata were professors at the College of Business Administration 
of the state-owned University of the Philippines before being drafted into 
government service in 1971, while Ongpin and Enrile were in private profes- 
sional practice. Before their appointment or election to the Batasan, none 
had held previous elective office. Lately, Roberto V. Ongpin has emerged as 
one of the most influential technocrats, second only to, if not actually 
tivalling Prime Minister Virata himself. Roberto V. Ongpin was responsible 
for the series of controversial government takeovers of giant private corpo- 
rations—e.g., the Construction and Development Corporation of the Philip- 
pines (CDCP) headed by another of the diminishing cabal of presidential 
“cronies,” Rodolfo Cuenca.’ 

A puzzling choice to represent the “youth sector” is Assemblyman Ron- 
aldo B. Zamora, a lawyer in his late thirties. Zamora is a protege of the now- 
deposed Alejandro Melchor who served as Executive Secretary to President 
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Marcos in the mid-1970s. Melchor, an alumni of the United States Naval 
Academy and a retired Philippine Navy officer, lost out in a power struggle 
within Malacanang Palace toward the end of his term as Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Governor Eduardo Gullas of Cebu is new to Philippine presidential poli- 
tics, although the Gullas family (owners of the University of the Visayas) has 
long been a fixture in the eastern and central Visayan social and educational 
scene. The selection of Gullas is significant as well in that it marks the first 
time a Cebuano other than a Cuenco or an Osmena has represented Cebu in 
national politics.!° Moreover, the fact that Gullas, who was originally ap- 
pointed to the governorship by President Marcos, was chosen instead of a 
provincial chief executive from central or northern Luzon, gives the Execu- 
tive Committee a much broader geographic base.!! 


CIVILIAN SUPREMACY IN THE EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 
Another notable feature of the committee is the conspicuous absence of a 
representative from the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP). Neither 
General Fabian C. Ver, AFP Chief of Staff, nor General Fidel V. Ramos, 
Chief of the Philippine Constabulary and Deputy Chief of Staff, both Mar- 
cos loyalists, has been appointed to the committee. it is possible that Presi- 
dent Marcos, fearing negative feedback from both the Batasan and the 
general public, decided to preserve the civilian makeup of the Executive 
Committee, at least for now. Yet, most knowledgeable observers assume 
that in the event of President Marcos’ untimely demise, no succession sce- 
nario is likely to work without the endorsement and full support of the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines. 


Some Possible Successors 

CESAR E. A. VIRATA 
Until mid-May, Prime Minister Virata was regarded as the odds-cn favorite 
to succeed President Marcos. Virata’s role as the early “favorite” was bol- 
stered by an announcement in early March by President Marcos himself 
naming Virata as his likely successor.!? Since that time, however, Prime 
Minister Virata has been at the receiving end of a well-orchestrated cam- 
paign to discredit his performance as the regime's principal econamic man- 
ager. Also noteworthy is the fact that foremost among Virata’s critics are 
such “old-line” politicians and Marcos loyalists as Roque Ablan, Jr. (Ilocos 
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Norte), Emmanuel Pelaez (Misamis Oriental), Jose Rono (Samar), Blas Ople 
(Bulacan), and Roberto Benedicto (Negros Occidental), representing a good 
geographical cross-section of the country. The first open attack on Virata 
and his economic policies took place during a caucus of the ruling KBL on 
April 14, 1983. Whether this signals the beginning of the end of Prime 
Minister Virata’s successor role is still uncertain. If Virata does succeed to 
the presidency, he will more than likely be a low-key or even reluctant chief 
executive in the mold of James David Barber's “passive-negative” presiden- 
tial type. Unlike other known presidential aspirants, Virata reportedly is 
not “obssessed” with the presidency. 

Indeed, long-time observers of Philippine politics suggest that Virata 
does not have what it takes to be President of the Philippines. Primarily an 
academician-technocrat, Virata has never held elective public office before 
his current stint in the Batasan. Cerebral, shy, and aloof, he does not have the 
broad political base (he is from the small province of Cavite in the southern 
Tagalog region) that most of his opponents have. His aides and others who 
know him well say that he lacks the visceral fortitude to withstand a pro- 
tracted no-holds-barred campaign, especially if pitted against a seasoned 
politician like Emmanuel Pelaez or the First Lady. 

Prime Minister Virata’s weakness, paradoxically, may also be his strong 
point, since he is perceived by the general public as an honest and efficient 
public servant—a “non-politician.” His managerial and fiscal expertise is 
widely known and respected both in the Philippines and in the United 
States, Furthermore, he is supposedly learning how to deal with the various 
individuals and interest groups constantly jockeying for presidential atten- 
tion and patronage. Recent reports even indicate that Virata may be devel- 
oping a taste for politics, occasionally taking to the hustings to deliver 
political speeches in defense of the regime and its accomplishments. 


IMELDA ROMUALDEZ-MARCOS 

In spite of President Marcos’ March announcement naming Prime Minister 
Virata as his successor, there are many who believe that in the final analysis, 
Imelda Romualdez-Marcos, Governor of Metro Manila and Minister of 
Ecology and Human Settlements, is still the strongest contender for the 
presidency. This will especially be true if President Marcos dies as a result of 
illness. The outpouring of grief for the departed leader may well create a 
groundswell of support for the First Lady. 

Should the First Lady choose to seek the presidency, she will probably 
have the support of General Ver and General Ramos and other influential 
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flag- and general-level officers in the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) 
such as General Prospero Olivas, METROCOM chief, and General Edon T. 
Yap of the Army Reserve Command (ARC), at least for the remainder of her 
husband’s unexpired term. Whether Imelda Romualdez-Marcos can hold on 
to the AFP’s support in the event she decides to stand for election on her 
own after that will depend on how well she could maintain the loyalty of the 
various elements within her winning coalition and, of course, the calibre of 
the opposition.'4 

On the other hand, the First Lady's bid to succeed her husband could 
have been adversely affected by her recent clashes with Jaime Cardinal Sin, 
the spiritual leader of the Philippines’ 40 million Catholics, over art and 
morality,!> and the perception by a growing number of Filipinos that her 
flamboyant and extravagant lifestyle, in the midst of so much poverty, is an 
embarrassment to the nation as a whole.. Nevertheless, the First Lady is a 
survivor and she has managed to overcome image problems in the past. 


JUAN PONCE ENRILE | 

The closest to a de jure military presence in the Executive Committee is 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile. An Ilocano from the province of Caga- 
yan in the northern Luzon region, Enrile has been Defense Minister since the 
original imposition of martial law in 1972. Enrile has remained in the good 
graces of President Marcos during all that time; and throughout the latter's 
state visit to the United States in 1982, Minister Enrile was constantly at 
President Marcos’ side. Enrile also played a major role in the successful 
renegotiation of the Military Bases Agreement with the U.S. in early June. 

Earlier in the year, Minister Enrile served as the point-man for the Marcos 
regime in the latter's worsening confrontation with the Catholic Church. 
While this has not earned him plaudits from the clergy, it has reportedly 
boosted his political stock in the eyes of President Marcos, who values 
loyalty from subordinates, and with the officer corps of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines. Like the First Lady, Enrile can count on the support of 
powerful general- and flag-level officers in the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines. 

Ponce Enrile also has a formidable ally in one of the most powerful 
presidential “cronies,” Eduardo Cojuangco, Jr., of Tarlac, the acknowledged 
“czar” of the Philippine coconut industry. To become a strong contender, 
however, Ponce Enrile must prove that he can win big in his native Cagayan 
Valley and overcome the opposition of traditional antagonists such as the 
Dupayas (Tito and Teresa Dupaya, husband and wife, served alternating 
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terms as governor and representative for the province of Cagayan before 
martial law). Ponce Enrile’s reputation as a “ruthless” anticommunist hard- 
liner and as pro big business might endear him to right-wing forces and the 
gung ho warriors of the Armed Forces of the Philippines, but conversely 
diminish his stature in the eyes of KBL moderates who may not have ruled 
out a post-Marcos modus vivendi with the CPP-NPA or the MNLF-Bangsa 
Moro Army. 


Power Brokers and Dark Horses 

In addition to three possible successors, the Executive Committee also in- 
cludes five power brokers and a possible dark horse. These five are Emman- 
uel Pelaez, Jose A. Rono, Mohamed Ali Dimaporo, Roberto V. Ongpin, and 
possibly, Eduardo Gullas. With the exception of Gullas and Ongpin, the 
other three are experienced and astute politicians with well-defined support 
bases, national name recognition, and tested constituency or voter appeal. 
Jose A. Rono, former governor of Samar and incumbent Deputy Prime 
Minister, is a known supporter of the First Lady while Mohamed Ali Dima- 
poro is known to favor Ponce Enrile. Governor Gallas, who is beholden to 
President Marcos not only for his membership in the Executive Committee 
but also for the Cebu governorship, will probably follow Rono’s lead and 
support the First Lady as well. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs Emmanuel Pelaez’ preferences are 
not clear although some palace insiders suggest that he will probably defer 
to President Marcos’ wishes. These same sources add that Pelaez will not 
support Ponce Enrile under any circumstances. Trade Minister Ongpin is 
expected to support his fellow technocrat Prime Minister Virata as will 
Budget Minister Emmanuel S. Alba. The tenth member of the committee, 
Ronaldo B. Zamora, although not a power broker by any kind of reckoning, 
is among the First Lady's braintrusters, and is therefore expected to cast his 
vote for the First Lady. If this voting pattern holds up, the committee will be 
divided right down the middle—i.e., the First Lady with five votes and the 
combined Ponce Enrile-Virata factions also with five votes. 

It may well be, therefore, that Emmanuel Pelaez, still relatively young at 
sixty-six, attractive and articulate, and with good ties to both the United 
States and the Catholic Church, will emerge as a “dark horse” or a “compro- 
mise” candidate!* despite the rumors that Pelaez has become disillusioned 
with presidential politics and is contemplating retirement in the United 
States. Palace sources indicate that President Marcos has come to depend 
heavily on Pelaez’ counsel, especially on foreign affairs matters, and that the 
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personal relationship between the two has never been better. Moreover, the 
fact that Pelaez is one of the leaders of the growing anti-Virata movement is 
an indication that Pelaez is far from through with presidential politics. If 
there is any problem that might deter Pelaez from seeking the presidency, it 
could be that of failing health. He recently underwent heart bypass surgery, 
and reportedly he still has bullets lodged in his body from the aborted 
attempt on his life in 1981. 
A second “dark horse” who has been the object of growing speculation’ 
during the last several weeks is Ferdinand R. Marcos, Jr., better known to 
most Filipinos as “Bong Bong.” Bong Bong Marcos was recently elevated to 
the post of Governor of Ilocos Norte, taking over from his aunt (and Presi- 
dent Marcos’ sister), Elizabeth Marcos-Keon. Bong Bong Marcos was also 
prominently showcased in the recent wedding of the Marcoses’ youngest 
daughter in Sarrat, Ilocos Norte. Those who see Bong Bong Marcos as a 
possible successor to his father suggest that he would be more acceptable to 
most Filipinos than the First Lady. It is also one way, the same sources 
suggest, of keeping the presidency “within the family.” 
A key civilian power broker who is not a member of the Executive 
Committee is Leonardo B. Perez (Nueva Vizcaya), Minister of State for 
Political Affairs and one of the principal authors of the constitutional 
amendment that led to the establishment of the committee. A long-time and 
staunch Marcos supporter and fellow-Ilocano, Perez served with President 
Marcos for several terms in both houses of the‘defunct Philippine Congress 
and later became Chairman of the Commission on Elections. Also notewor- 
thy is the fact that Perez!” is from the Cagayan Valley region (as is Ponce 

` Enrile) and as such is the de facto leader of that region’s delegation to the 
Batasan. Perez will more than likely support the First Lady over Ponce Enrile 
or Virata. 

Three possible military power brokers, in addition to Generals Ver and 
Ramos, are Army Chief Josephus Q. Ramas and SOWESCOM (Southwest- 
ern Command) Chief Delfin Castro, two of the fastest-rising officers in the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines. General Ramas first came into prominence 
in the chaotic days preceding the imposition of martial law when he led a 
contingent of soldiers defending the presidential palace against student 
demonstrators in what has since become known as the “Battle of Mendiola.” 
Since that time, General Ramas’ upward movement in the military hierarchy 
has been meteoric. Another upwardly mobile military officer who might 
have a role to play in any kind of post-Marcos scenario is the chief of the 
elite presidential security command, General Santiago Barangan. Like his 
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immediate predecessor as PSC chief, General Fabian C. Ver, Barangan has 
ready access to the President and his immediate family. 


Conclusions and Observations 

In theory, the Executive Committee was designed to perform a dual role— 
that of serving as a transitional plural executive in the event of the incum- 
bent president’s sudden demise, voluntary resignation, or permanent inca- 
pacitation, and as a “training ground” for future presidents and prime minis- 
ters. Since half of the members of the committee are, by law, concurrent 
members of the Batasan, the committee is, in a way, an adjunct of parlia- 
ment. The proviso that the rest of the committee’s membership be drawn 
from outside the Batasan on a sectoral basis may be interpreted as an at- 
tempt by the Marcos regime to clothe the committee with broad-based 
legitimacy. a 

So far the viability of the committee as an adjunct of the Batasan has yet 
to be tested. It appears that for the time being at least, the ten members, in 
spite of their diverse backgrounds, are holding together as a unit. Whether 
this apparent consensus is more than superficial and will continue if and 
when the committee is called upon to exercise its primary mandate—i.e., the 
selection of a successor to Ferdinand E. Marcos—is open to conjecture. The 
fact that there are at least three committee members, and possibly four, who 
have personal aspirations to the presidency may well lead to the committee's 
disintegration. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that as rumors about President 
Marcos’ state of ill health persist, both contenders and power brokers are 
positioning themselves, all seeking to gain the upper hand in any kind of 
post-Marcos regime. The attempt to discredit Virata and the economic 
programs identified with the technocrats is a case in point. So too are the 
First Lady’s attempts to repair her tarnished image, especially in the rural 
areas, and her pushing Bong Bong Marcos more and mote into the public 
limelight. The latter may well be a trial balloon designed to test Bong Bong 
Marcos’ popular appeal and credibility as a possible successor to his father, 
or as an alternative to herself. 

Central to any succession scenario are the timing and duration of the 
succession struggle as well as the manner in which President Marcos departs 
from the scene. If President Marcos departs voluntarily—i.e., resigns be- 
cause of poor health—within the subsequent few weeks, Prime Minister 
Virata will probably have a slight edge since President Marcos would proba- 
bly not want to be perceived as reneging on a public commitment. If Presi- 
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dent Marcos were to die of natural causes or as a result of an assassination, 
however, and the aftermath of the assassination is characterized by a high 
degree of instability, the First Lady with the full backing of Generals Ver 
and Ramos will have the upper hand. As suggested earlier, the Filipino 
people, angry or mourning the death of their leadez, might prefer that the 
mantle of power be handed down to his widow, both as a gesture of sympa- 
thy and as a vote for continuity. If, on the other hand, the succession process 
is protracted and occasioned by high instability, Juan Ponce Enrile’s chances 
are bound to improve. This is because of Ponce Enrile’s extensive network 
of supporters within the Armed Forces of the Philippines and the public’s 
perception that of the three contenders he will be best able to neutralize the 
communists and other insurgents. l 

There is no question that the New Republic (i.e., the regime since the 
lifting of martial law in January 1981) faces formidable problems ahead. 
Unemployment is extremely high and the country’s foreign debt, while well 
managed, is now in excess of $18 billion.!8 Indeed, the Philippines is under 
strong pressure from the International Monetary Fund to reduce its budget- 
ary deficit and undertake other austerity measures as a condition-precedent 
to drawing on a new round of recently approved loans ($548 million in 
SDRs).!9 Organized dissidence in the urban areas and in the countryside is 
once more on the ascendance; the CPP-NPA is the only growing communist 
insurgency in all of Southeast Asia. In an apparent attempt to stem increas- 
ing opposition to his regime, President Marcos has reverted to repressive 
measures such as the closure of We Forum, a popular anti-regime publica- 
tion, and the prosecution of the paper’s editors as well as raids on religious 
centers. 

The government crackdown on militant priests and nuns, for instance, has 
led to the Catholic Church’s withdrawal from the Church-Military Liaison 
Committee established in 1973 to monitor military abuses against the civil- 
ian population and has provoked angry denunciations from Jaime Cardinal 
Sin and other leading Catholic prelates.” This is significant because for years 
Cardinal Sin has been the “voice of moderation” within the Catholic Church, 
arguing against radical solutions, e.g., liberation theology, and opting in- 
stead for the so-called policy of critical collaboration. In contrast, the more 
progressive Association of Major Religious Superiors (AMRSP) has been 
opposed to authoritarian rule from the begirining.?! 

Even the downturn in world oil prices has become a double-edged sword 
that might have a major negative impact on the Philippines’ balance of 
payments. As the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
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sorts out its internal problems, and as oil prices tumble, fewer and fewer 
Filipino workers and contractors will be working in Persian Gulf states. This 
means decreased foreign exchange remittances to the Philippines and an 
even worse unemployment picture at home. In fact, the Marcos regime is 
so concerned about the situation that a high-powered team led by Labor 
Minister Blas F. Ople embarked on a “fence-mending mission” to Saudi 
Arabia and other Persian Gulf states in early 1983.73 : 

With all these potential problems looming ahead, the viability (or lack of 
it) of the Executive Committee is bound to have a crucial impact on the 
regime's ability to survive. One possible use to which the committee may be 
put is to serve as a “buffer” between President Marcos and his critics. The 
committee may absorb or even dissipate some of the criticism that would 
otherwise be concentrated on the president or his prime minister. So whether 
by design or accident, President Marcos may well have stumbled into some- 
thing unique and potentially useful to his eleven-year old regime. 
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From the time of India’s independence in 1947, cultural 
politics—whether in the demands for linguistic states, in the controversy 
< over Hindi as the national language, or in the nativism of the “sons of the 
soil’——have deepened regional identities. Episodic movements have been 
both the vehicle of politicization and its inevitable result. The government 
has typically met cultural demands with vacillation and indecision—some- 
times by calculated neglect—only to be followed, in the face of prolonged 
agitation, by a combined response of force and accommodation. 

Regionalism is rooted in India’s cultural and linguistic diversity. Projected 
in geographic terms, it is at the state level both an ethnic and an economic 
phenomenon. It is an expression of heightened political consciousness, ex- 
panding participation, and increasing competition for scarce resources. 
Competition by the state is for Central financial allocation and Plan invest- 
ment; for the individual, it involves access to education and jobs. Economic 
grievances—expressed in charges of unfairness, discrimination, or Center 
neglect—may be fused with cultural anxiety over language status and ethnic 
balance. It is this fusion that gives regionalism its potency. Language and 
culture, like religion, are at the core of an individual's identity and when 
politicized take a potentially virulent form. 

So long as most states were under the Congress party umbrella, conflict 
between states and Center, among states, and within states could be accom- 
modated within the framework of the party. Today, regionalism increasingly 
manifests itself through opposition to Congress in regional parties like the 
AIADMK and DMK in Tamil Nadu, the Akali Dal in the Punjab, and the 
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Telegu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, and in demands by opposition parties 
across the ideological spectrum for greater autonomy for the states. 

The demand for greater state autonomy—increased financial resources, 
decentralization of planning, more independence in administrative areas for 
which states are constitutionally responsible—reflects, at least in part, an 
aspiration to bring government “closer to the people.” The arguments are 
familiar in the American context, for federalism by its nature is “an invitation 
to struggle.” That struggle in India, however, is aggravated by gross regional 
disparities, both in levels of development and in rates of growth, such that 
the gap between more advanced and backward regions continues to widen. 

Disparities mean that the struggle between the states and the Center 
necessarily involves a struggle among states. All states do not share the same 
interests. More prosperous states, such as the Punjab, may resist redistribu- 
tion of income among states by the Center, claiming that they are being 
unfairly exploited or that they do not receive a fair share back for what they 
contribute to the national economy. Other states, like Assam, Bengal, and 
Kerala, claim to be victims of Center neglect and discrimination. The more 
backward states, especially those of the Hindi heartland, look to the Center 
to redress disparities. 

There are cross-cutting interests, and alliances among the states are likely 
to be ad hoc and temporary. Nevertheless, regionalism, as it expresses itself 
culturally and in the demand for greater state autonomy, is almost wholly a 
phenomenon of the non-Hindi speaking periphery, and it is this that contin- 
ues to arouse fears of national disintegration. The North-South dichotomy 
has also been underscored by the Congress party losses in the 1983 Andhra 
and Karnataka state assembly elections. Indeed, Congress (I) General Secre- 
tary C. M. Stephen viewed the March 1983 meeting of the three opposition 
chief ministers from the South as “highly dangerous because it panders to 
the rising regionalist tendencies. The meeting,” he said, “seems to have set 
the stage for a north-south fight.” 

The federal relationship involves a permanent tug-of-war, and “rising 
regionalist tendencies” are a predictable response to increasing centralization 
in both government and the Congress party under Indira Gandhi. Regional- 
ism will likely impose increasing stress on the federal system as state move- 
ments seek to restore greater balance, but it does not pose a threat to the 
integrity of the Union. While we may be witnessing a regionalization of 
politics in India, there are countervailing forces of national integration. The 
development of a national system of transportation and communications 
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and the growth and extension of a national market economy have increas- 
ingly bound India together. 

The economy, both in its agricultural and industrial sectors, is becoming 
more national in character, drawing all regions into an interactive web of 
mutual dependency. Power and water supply systems serve interstate re- 
gions, and a national system of rail and road transport carries agricultural 
produce and industrial goods across the whole of India. Labor migration 
and employment opportunities for the middle class have given India’s major 
cities ethnic diversity. An all-India managerial elite, in government services 
and in private business, draws expertise from every region. The emergence of 
a national system of.communication—the reach of newspapers, radio, cine- 
ma, and (more limited) television—has nurtured the growth of national 
consciousness, the sense of being Indian, and it penetrates to all but the 
most isolated villages, linking the Center with the periphery, the rulers with 
the ruled, in (at least ideally) a two-way flow of information. But greater 
interdependence sharpens consciousness of regional disparities and intensi- 
fies the struggle among states to protect and advance their interests. Greater 
national integration, ironically, may deepen rather than alleviate stress on the 
federal system. 

To say that India’s national integrity is fundamentally secure is not to 
minimize the serious problems posed by disturbances in the Northeast and 
in the Punjab. These are strategically sensitive border areas, and prolonged 
agitation involves basic interests of national security. The government of 
India will do whatever it takes to bring these areas under control. In both 
Assam and the Punjab, the government initially pursued a policy of purpose- 
ful neglect (“constructive inaction”) in hopes that the movements would 
burn themselves out. Instead, they have grown in intensity. More moderate 
agitation leaders are pressed by the extremists to harden their positions as 
options close and compromise becomes more difficult. Neither situation is 
beyond redemption, but how the government responds will have far-reach- 
ing implications for all of India. 

In the tribal regions of the Northeast, the government has faced periodic 
armed insurrections from the time of independence. The creation of Naga- 
land in 1963 and the reorganization of the Northeast in 1972, with the 
formation of Mizoram, were welcomed by most tribals. On the whole, 
insurgency has been contained, but guerrilla activity by various underground 
organizations has not been brought wholly under control. Tribal regions of 
the Northeast remain under a form of quasi-martial law, reflecting both the 
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continuing danger of unrest and the strategically vulnerable nature of the 
region. The Chinese no longer provide arms and training to tribal insurgents, 
but the adjoining region of northern Burma lies effectively outside the 
control of Rangoon and is both a source of arms into the Northeast and a 
haven for guerrillas. 

In the late 1970s, clashes between the Indian Army and insurgents of the 
Mizo National Army grew in intensity, and the Mizo National Front, sup- 
porting independence for Mizoram, was outlawed in 1979. In Nagaland and 
Manipur, secessionist groups engage in periodic terrorist attacks against civil 
and military authorities. In 1982, for example, 20 soldiers were killed in an 
ambush in Manipur. The attack is believed to have been a combined opera- 
tion by the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) of Manipur and the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland. The PLA also has ties with the new secession- 
ist Tripur Sena in Tripura. All of these are tiny and with limited support. In 
1980, underground elements in Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, Mizoram, Tri- 
pura, Meghalaya, and Arunachal Pradesh formed the Seven United Libera- 
tion Army (SULA). The organization calls for the creation of an independent 
federation of the Northeast by armed struggle. At this point, there is no 
reason to believe that SULA has coordinated the disparate tribal secessionist 
movements or affected a link between Assamese and tribal discontent— 
much less that it has gained any substantial support in the Northeast. Never- 
theless, the prospect of a united insurgency, however weak it may now be, is 
unsettling both militarily and politically and gives added urgency to settling 
the problems of the region. 

The situation in the seven states and union territories of the Northeast is 
aggravated by the incursion of non-tribals onto tribal lands. Tribals—eco- 
nomically, culturally, and politically threatened—have responced in vio- 
lence. The problem, which goes back well into the British period, has been 
exacerbated over the past decade as a result of immigration frem Bangla- 
desh and, to a lesser degree, from Nepal. In Tripura, the influx of Bengali 
refugees has shifted the ethnic balance and reduced tribals to a minority. 
Efforts to protect tribal lands and culture have not been successful, as the 
slaughter of 350 Bengalis in Tripura in June 1980 bears tragic witness. In 
Manipur and Meghalaya, student-led agitations against “foreigners” —Ben- 
galis and Nepalese—have taken their lead from the movement in Assam. / 

The volatile situation in Assam is complicated by the unrest engendered 
by the occupation of tribal lands by both Assamese and Bengalis. Lalung 
tribals were responsible for the massacre of more than 1000 Bengali Mus- 
lims at Nellie during the February 1983 election violence. But tribal griev- 
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ances are directed as much against the Assamese, as clashes between Boro 
tribals and Assamese villagers clearly reveal. The Plains Tribal Council of 
Assam, with the probable support of a majority of the tribals, calls for the 
creation of a separate tribal state of Udayachal to be carved out of Assam. 

It is not tribal demands, however, but the “foreigner” issue that is the 
center of the political turmoil in Assam today. Immigration—primarily in- 
volving Bengalis from Bangladesh, most of whom are Muslim—has aroused 
Assamese fears that they will be reduced to a minority in their own state, if 
this has not, in fact, already taken place. The issue is political power. The 
conflict, rooted in the centuries-old love-hate relationship between Assam- 
ese and Bengalis, has been fueled in this century by Assamese apprehension 
that their language and culture are threatened. Bengalis have long dominat- 
ed Assam state administration, but the extension of their control over the 
economy since independence has stimulated demands—primarily by As- 
samese youth—for the protection of jobs for “the sons of the soil.” Eco- 
nomic concerns have been compounded by grievances that the Center has 
neglected the state, grievances expressed in the current agitation by such 
slogans as “Assam is not India’s colony.” 

There is no way in this brief discussion, nor is it really necessary, to 
recapitulate the history of the Assam conflict. Suffice it to say that it was the 
discovery of “foreigners”—illegal aliens from Bangladesh—on the voter 
rolls in 1979 that was the catalyst for the movement that has engulfed 
Assam and confronted the Center with a seemingly intractable problem. Led 
by the All-Assam Students’ Union and joined by other political organiza- 
tions, including the All-Assam Gana Sangram Parishad, the agitation has 
mounted in intensity and has come to embrace in its support virtually the 
whole of the Assamese-speaking population. The leadership of the move- 
ment remains in the hands of the moderates, but the Sweecha Sevak Bahini, 
an extremist wing of the All-Assam Students’ Union, proclaims violence 
against “foreigners” as the only solution to the Assam problem. 

The conflict remains essentially ethnic, but it has taken an increasingly 
communal character as both Hindu and Muslim organizations have exploited 
mutual anxieties. Over the past three years’ agitation, Islamic fundamentalist 
organizations, notably the Jamaat-e-Islami and the Tabligh Jamaat, have be- 
come increasingly active among Muslims, while the Hindu nationalist Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), warning that Assam is being overrun by 
Muslim infiltrators, has dramatically expanded its activities in the state. 

Center delay and Assamese intransigence have made a “solution” more 
difficult, and any settlement is likely to entail troublesome dilemmas. As- 
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suming that a compromise can be reached for the cutoff date on the accep- 
tance of immigrants to legal residence—sometime between 1961 as de- 
mandéd by the Assamese and 1971 as accepted by the Center—the 
problems of detection, deportation, and dispersal remain. 

Deportation would raise serious difficulties with Bangladesh. Moreover, 
the border itself is porous, and it would be as difficult to prevent the return 
of deportees as it has been to stem the flow of continued immigration, 
although the violence against Bengalis has probably slowed the movement 
across the border into Assam. Deportation—even it it were physically possi- 
ble—would likely generate serious communal tension throughout India. 
“Foreigners” include both Hindus and Muslims, and the forceable return of 
Hindus (typically described as “refugees’’) to Bangladesh is widely viewed as 
unacceptable—and it would be politically explosive. On the other hand, 
deportation of Muslims alone would deepen insecurity among Indian Mus- 
lims generally, no doubt to the electoral cost of the Congress party, and it 
would surely draw sharp criticism and possible reprisal from the Muslim 
world. 4 

Dispersal—that is, resettlement of immigrants outside Assam-——has been 
held out both as an alternative to deportation and as a means to share the 
, refugee burden. But the Constitution protects (with limited exceptions) the 
‘free moveinent of people, and it is unlikely that the immigrants would 
voluntarily uproot themselves for what would likely be an inhospitable re- 
ception elsewhere—although some are now doing so in fear for their lives. 

As we look to the next few years, there will be enhanced efforts to prevent 
any further influx of foreigners and to return those who do get through. But 
deportation and dispersal of those already in India are likely to be limited at 
best. If a settlement between the Assamese and the Center can be reached, it 
is likely to emphasize protective legislation and Constitutional safeguards for 
Assamese linguistic, cultural, and political identity. It would include, as the 
first priority, the detection of “foreigners” and their removal from the voter 
rolls. The map of the Northeast might again be redrawn, possibly with the 
creation of an Udayachal tribal state, adjustments in the border with West 
Bengal, and cutting off the Bengali-speaking Cachar district from Assam to 
become a Union Territory. That Cachar might become a noncontiguous 
district of West Bengal is a less likely alternative so long as the Communist 
Party (Marxist) is in power in Bengal. 

In a state of diminished size, an Assamese majority would be more easily 
assured, and cultural integrity could be buttressed by legislation making 
Assamese the medium of instruction in the schools and the sole language of 
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state administration. Employment reservations and restrictions on the acqui- 
sition of property by foreigners would provide greater economic protection. 
An agreement between state and Center for a more favorable finance and 
Plan allocation for Assam—possibly involving a “royalty” to the state on 
petroleum production—would go a long way toward redressing past ne- 
glect. All of these raise potential constitutional questions and carry the 
danger of contagion—that is, that demands for similar protection would be 
raised in other states or regions. 

The settlement of the Assam question is fraught with difficulties, though 
none are insurmountable. But what if a settlement cannot be reached and the 
situation continues to deteriorate? The Northeast already has the heaviest 
concentration of armed forces anywhere in India, and they are augmented by 
an array of paramilitary units. Given the strategic vulnerability of the North- 
east and its importance to the Indian economy as a major source of domestic 
petroleum, the government, in all likelihood, would be prepared to invoke 
the emergency provisions of the Constitution and to impose martial law if 
required to maintain order. Although martial law has never been imposed to 
quell domestic unrest, disturbed tribal areas of the Northeast have been 
brought under quasi-military rule by the Armed Forces Act. Under the Act, 
in any area declared “disturbed,” military officers are empowered to shoot to 
kill, to destroy buildings, to arrest without warrant, and to enter and search 
any premises without warrant. Barring the most extreme circumstances, this 
power is likely to be used most sparingly and only in those localities where 
civil authorities are unable to maintain order. But in the most extreme 
circumstances, the Northeast could become virtually an occupied territory. 

The crisis in the Punjab is, like Assam, likely to be long term and far- 
reaching in its implications. It involves a combination of economic, cultural, 
and religious issues, and at its core is the identity of the Sikh community. 
The current agitation led by the Akali Dal, the party of Sikh nationalism, is, 
in part, a continuation of the earlier movement for a Sikh-majority state of 
Punjabi Suba and for the. protection of Sikh culture, religion, and the Pun- 
jabi language. 

In 1966, the Center yielded to Sikh demands for a separate state, but the 
creation of the Punjab and Haryana left the question of Chandigarh, the 
capital, unresolved. The decision, taken in 1970, to award the city to the 
Punjab, with two northwestern Punjab tehsils (subdistricts) going to Harya- 
na in exchange was never implemented. This has become one of the major 
issues of renewed agitation, though the Akalis want Chandigarh now and the 
matter of the tehsils transfer to be decided by an independent tribunal. 
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Another major issue involves the allocation of river water for irrigation 
among the Punjab, Haryana, and Rajasthan. The Akalis demand a greater 
share to meet the vastly greater needs of the Punjab, India’s granary. This too 
would be placed before an independent tribunal. 

The Akali demands, embodied in the 1973 Anandpur resolution, include 
virtually complete autonomy for the state, leaving to the Center only de- 
fense, external affairs, communications, currency, and railways. This de- 
mand—short of the call for an independent Khalistan sought by the out- 
lawed Dal Khalsa—is more a talking point on Center-state relations than a 
serious aspiration, at least at this stage. But while few Sikhs today want 
Khalistan, the line between regional aspirations and support for secession 
could be crossed as extremists gain greater power. Other Akali demands 
address various grievances and express a basic concern for the protection of 
Sikh culture and religious values. 

Given the success of the Sikh community, their representation in the 
public services and in the military, and the wealth of the Punjab (with a per 
Capita income more than twice that of the all-India average), there is little 
sympathy in India for Sikh claims of discrimination. In addition, much to the 
outrage of Akali extremists, most Hindus do not regard Sikhism as a sepa- 
rate religion, though they do hold the Sikhs in high esteem within the Hindu 
fold. 

The Center has accepted the more symbolic religious demands, including 
the declaration of Amritsar as a “holy city” and the ban on the sale of 
cigarettes and liquor within the vicinity of the Golden Temple. It has also 
indicated a willingness to consider the establishment of tribunals to adjudi- 
cate the territorial and water issues, but not until the agitation itself is called 
off. (The Center, its representatives have stated, will not negotiate with a 
loaded gun pointed at its head.) And in April 1983, against the backdrop of 
rising regionalism but with the situation in the Punjab at the forefront of 
consideration, the government established a commission under retired Su- 
preme Court Justice R. S. Sarkaria to review Center-state relations more 
broadly. 

The problem in the Punjab, as in Assam, is political power, and it is partly 
a question of ethnic balance. The Sikhs constitute some 52% of the popula- 
tion in the Punjab, and the balance is shifting against them as a result of their 
own success as a community. Entrepreneurial spirit has led to an out-migra- 
tion of Sikhs (there are more Sikhs in India outside the Punjab than within), 
while agricultural prosperity in the Punjab has drawn Hindu laborers into the 
state, some from as far as Bihar. 
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The political problem of the Punjab involves the exclusion of the Akalis 
from power. Indeed, when the Akalis were in power during the period of 
Janata rule at the Center, they did not press their demands. The Akalis had 
struggled for Punjabi Suba, but when their goal was attained, they found 
themselves excluded from power except for brief interludes of coalition 
government. The Akalis themselves were factionally divided and engaged in 
continuous internecine struggle, but the Sikhs, divided by sect and by caste, 
were not wholly behind the Akali Dal. Non-Jat Sikhs joined with Hindus in 
support of the Congress, and given the ethnic balance in the state, the effect 
was to exclude the majority of Sikhs, represented by the Akali Dal, from 
power. A succession of Sikh Congress chief ministers ruled the state, but 
without the confidence of the larger number of their own community. 
Political stability in the Punjab requires Akali participation in government— 
on their own if they can make it or in coalition either with the Congress or 
the opposition. The only times that the Akali Dal has headed a government 
has been with the coalition support of the former Jana Sangh and the Janata 
party. The Bharata Janata Party (BJP)—even with its aura of Hindu national- 
ism—remains a potential ally, but the Sikh-Hindu communal distrust engen- 
dered by the current unrest may force the Akalis into political isolation. A 
settlement of the Punjab crisis and the prospect of shared power with the 
Congress could split the Akalis, driving a wedge between the moderates and 
the extremists. The Congress in the Punjab is divided, however, and its 
contending factions have played to various Sikh groups, including extrem- 
ists who have thereby gained increased leverage within the community. The 
agitation, while exposing the division among the Sikhs, has strengthened 
Sikh revivalism, heightened political consciousness, and broadened the base 
of Akali support, especially among youth. 

There is a basis for compromise in the Punjab, but the Center's delay, 
insensitivity, and ineptitude have strengthened the hands of the Sikh extrem- 
ists. And therein lies the problem, not just for the resolution of the current 
crisis, but for the future. The Sikh extremists are unlikely to be party to any 
settlement and may well raise the ante as the Center meets Akali demands. 
The key figure in the current agitation is Sant Jarnail Singh Bhrindranwale, a 
zealot, and it is unrest that has been his vehicle to power. Sikh revivalism has 
been stoked by his portrayal of the “Sikh nation” in danger, and there is 
widespread fear among Sikhs of merging back into Hinduism and of losing 
their separate identity. Sikh fundamentalism has been met by heightened 
Hindu consciousness, and militant Hindus have organized the Punjab Hindu 
Surakshu Samiti (League for Hindu Protection). Sikh-Hindu relations in the 
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Punjab have rarely been worse or more volatile than they are today. A 
relatively minor incident (much less an act of desecration such as occurred in 
1982 when the decapitated head of a bullock was placed before a Hindu 
temple, an act as offensive to Sikhs as to Hindus) could provoke widespread 
communal violence that could spill over into neighboring Haryana and to 
Delhi. Sikh-Hindu rioting in Patiala in May 1983 began as a bazaar dispute 
over noise from a loudspeaker. It ended with police firings and the army on 
the alert to move in. 

Violence in the Punjab—whether it be communal or an Akali “holy war” 
for satisfaction of their demands—raises an ominous prospect. Punjabis, 
Sikhs and Hindus alike, have a well-earned reputation as a “martial race,” 
and unrest will not be easily controlled. The capacity of the police or even 
paramilitary forces to control serious violence is limited, and the use of the 
army, given Sikh representation in the armed forces, would be a matter of 
great sensitivity.) 

Any settlement in the Punjab must involve a substantive, not just symbol- 
ic, response to Akali demands if moderate leaders are to retain their credibil- 
ity among Sikhs and if unrest is to be effectively controlled. But violence in 
the Punjab is unlikely to be wholly contained. On the defensive, Sikh ex- 
tremists could continue to use terrorism to maintain visibility 2s a political 
force in the Punjab and as a means of drawing support from among the 
most disaffected elements of the Sikh community. 

No settlement will come without costs. While Prime Minister Gandhi 
would surely win kudos for reaching a solution to the problem, it could 
mean setious political costs to Congress in Haryana and Rajasthan—with 
implications for continued Congress control at the Center—and could even 
precipitate violent reaction. For the states involved, the territorial and water 
issues are Critical, especially the latter. Negotiations for a Punjab settlement 
must involve the affected states, and the settlement must be broadly accept- 
ed as fair if unrest is not to spread to other states. 

The implications of the Center response, whatever they may be, to Akali 
and Assamese demands will be far-reaching. Center delay in each case has 
made settlement both more difficult and more costly, yet failure to reach 
settlements soon will only deepen discontent in Assam and the Punjab and 
require ever greater applications of repressive force, surely a tragic conse- 
quence for the Indian democratic body politic. On the other hand, yielding 
to demands under pressure gives an efficacy to violence that carries the 
danger of contagion. Success in demands for protective legislation for lan- 
guage and culture and for greater state autonomy for Assam and the Punjab 
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is likely to give impetus and strength to regional movements throughout 
India. This should not, as some fear, bring on the disintegration of the 
nation. But pressure for greater administrative and political decentralization 
will surely impose stress on relations between the states and the Center and 
among the states themselves as India seeks to redress the “distortions” of 
centralization and to achieve new balance in the federal system. 


Notes 
1. There is no evidence of support for Akali demands among the Sikh military, though 
there must surely be an element of sympathy. The Akali appeal to retired officers to rally 
to the cause drew little response. 

Among Sikh grievances is the belief that they are now subject to discrimination in 
armed forces recruitment. In order to make the military more generally representative of 
the population, a 1980 government order provides that recruitment be conducted pro- 
portionate to population by state rather than strictly by merit. The Akalis allege that the 
Sikhs, now numbering some 15% of the armed forces, will be the principal victims if the 
tule is applied. 





TEACHING IN CHINA 
` What We Give, What We Get 


Introduction 
STEVE THORPE 








As Deng Xiaoping made his triumphal tour of the U.S. in January 1979, the 
first group of Americans hired to teach in the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) arrived there eager to build new bridges between the two countries. 
The majority of Chinese were equally anxious to embrace Americans once 
again and to learn of the marvels of a modernized United States as well as 
add a little variety to their humdrum lives. The coming of the Americans was 
a direct result of the ascendancy of the Deng faction in the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, a faction that sought to increase China’s contacts with the West. 
Most of the Americans were engaged to instruct English language’ and 
literature courses, but, more importantly, they provided a small window to 
the world for the hundreds of Chinese who dealt with'them on a regular 
basis. In return, the Americans had a unique opportunity to gain an in-depth, 
firsthand look at China in the Deng era. 

The following set of papers, written by some of those Americans in order 
to report on and analyze this renewed cultural contact, were originally pre- 
sented in a panel session at the annual meeting of the Association of Asian 
Studies in April 1982. The panel was designed to draw upon the diverse 
experiences of a group of scholars who had taught in the PRC and to share 
their findings with fellow members in the field of China studies. It is com- 
mon to find “new China hands” exchanging tales of joy and woe with others 
who have lived in the PRC for extended periods, but this group was asked to 
go beyond that to describe their work situations and to evaluate their rela- 
tions with their Chinese colleagues and students. 
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They were uniquely qualified to do that not only because of their back- 
ground knowledge of China but also because of the length of their tours of 
duty, which covered a time span from 1979 to 1982. Furthermore, they had 
the benefit of actually working in Chinese institutions and becoming part of 
the system, a situation that contrasts with the circumstances of diplomats 
and journalists working in the PRC. As a result, they had opportunities to 
decipher the inner workings of China, and they appropriately discussed 
whether they were really “insiders” or not. Reports varied from person to 
person and according to their individual working conditions. Indeed, the 
members of this panel worked in diverse institutions and locations through- 
out China, and that also legitimizes them as a group capable of speaking on 
the subject. 

The two specialists on Chinese history were fortunate enough to be. 
placed in the heart of the Chinese system in Beijing. Steve MacKinnon from 
Arizona State University worked in various institutes of the Academy of 
Social Sciences, while Herman Mast of the University of Connecticut taught 
history in the English section of Beijing Normal University’s Foreign Lan- 
guages Department to initiate an exchange between those two institutions. 
Norma Diamond of the University of Michigan’s Anthropology Depart- 
ment taught in a provincial northeast Chinese institution, Shandong Univer- 
sity. Charles Blatchford, also presently teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan, was the only panelist with formal training in teaching English as a 
foreign language. From the viewpoint of Lanzhou University, located in a 
northwestern Chinese industrial city on the Yellow River, he provides in- 
sight into China's large-scale attempt to teach English to all students. Finally, 
Elisabeth Booz, a teacher, writer, and artist, has lived and worked in several 
Asian countries and knows Asia well. She gives a glimpse of Yunnan Univer- 
sity in Kunming, China’s southwestern gateway renowned for its springlike 
weather. 

The panelists considered the following questions as a basis for writing 
their essays: 


(1) What is it like to be a foreign member of a Chinese “unit”? 

(2) What insights can foreign teachers gain into Chinese schools and soci- 
ety? 

(3) What are foreign teachers’ impressions of the current generation of 
Chinese youth? 

(4) What American knowledge, ideas, and attitudes are most readily accept- 
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ed in China? Which are rejected, which understood, which misunderstood? 


(5) What does the influx of American teachers mean in terms of the future 
of Chinese education and of Sino-American relations? 


6) Do you have any predictions for the future? 
y YP 


One point that emerges from the papers is the great variety in the working 
situations each person faced while in che PRC. These differences were more 
than regional physical variations; they were based on the personnel within 
the working units to which the Americans were assigned. As each panelist 
` stated, the unit leaders held great power over everyone within their jurisdic- 
tion, foreigner and Chinese alike. Even though directives about how Chinese 
should relate to foreigners came from a central office in Beijing, they were 
applied differently depending on the interpretations of local officials. These 
American teachers had either a positive or a negative experience in China 
depending on the relationships they had with the Chinese assigned to work 
with them in liaison roles. 

As foreigners, these Americans led very privileged lives in China, but they 
were also more subject to restrictions than any Chinese. They had access to 
the best physical comforts of the PRC, yet they certainly did not control 
their own lives in the manner to which they were accustomed at home. They 
operated in restricted capacities, and the degree of restriction fluctuated 
according to local conditions. One must realize, however, that in experienc- 
ing this controlled existence, they were sharing a common bond with their 
Chinese colleagues, who know such strictures all too well, albeit in different 
forms from the foreigners. 

Finally, the Americans on the whole claim to have had no direct impact 
on the Chinese system, although they did influence individuals. That is 
probably correct to a great extent, but they did introduce a few Chinese to 
new material and new ideas that have changed them to a slight degree, and at 
a later date those Chinese may have some impact on the Chinese system. 
Realistically, however, the Chinese who are educated in the West will have a 
better chance of making changes in the system. 

In sum, these American teachers accomplished their main objective to 
establish better “people-to-people” relations between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China. They also saw sections of “real” Chinese life 
and have now reported their observations. These reports will help us better ` 
comprehend contemporary China, and for that we are indebted to these 
teachers. 
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Teaching at the Graduate Level in Beijing 

STEPHEN R. MacKINNON 
My view of China was from Beijing, the ideal perch from which to observe 
Chinese intellectual life in 1979-81. For two years I worked for the Acade- 
my of Social Sciences within its various institutes, keeping an academic 
schedule that allowed plenty of time for research. Besides teaching graduate 
students in the Institute of Journalism, I did editorial/polishing work on the 
Academy's new English language journal, Social Sciences in China.’ The 
following comments reflect two years of hindsight on the experience and 
reunion visits to Beijing in 1982 and 1983. 

I taught the same twenty male graduate students for two years and got to 
know them well. They became the lens through which I viewed the contem- 
porary Chinese scene. These men were ot young, naive, or cynical about 
matters Chinese nor given to fawning over the West. Most were in their 
thirties and were married with children. They were veterans of the Cultural 
Revolution who had survived in a positive sense. Unlike so many of their 
contemporaries who were broken by the experience, they seemed strength- 
ened. Despite having been chosen for my class via examination, a majority 
had good connections or “Hao Papas,” as the Chinese say. They were gradu- 
ate students in the Institute of Journalism who were attached to the People’s 
Daily newspaper, Renmin Ribao, on which they were expected to serve as 
foreign correspondents. Staff members of the latter kept close tabs on their 
progress at the Institute. I once asked facetiously if high cadres did not also 
have daughters. My students were all male apparently because of the percep- 
tion that single women presented special security problems if they served as 
foreign correspondents in the wicked West. 

My students represented a handpicked elite, a select group of young men 
with sufficient maturity and connections to be writing and publishing in 
Chinese throughout the time they sat in class. They seemed confident about 
the future and very knowledgeable about the workings of the system in 
which they lived. Their confidence was justified. When I returned to Beijing 
in 1983, I was surprised by the degree to which the students after graduation 
had been able to shape their subsequent careers. About half of my class did 
join the People’s Daily. The rest chose to work in various graduate institutes 
of the Academy where they concentrate on either teaching or research. One 
works directly for the Communist Party's Central Committee, another for ' 
the Premier and the State Council. A few have left Beijing and returned to 
former posts, usually because of difficulties in transferting their families to 
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Beijing. Many are getting an opportunity to visit Western countries for long 
and short periods of travel and study. Since 1979, three have served as 
apprentices at the Washington, D.C., bureau of the People’s Daily. 

My teaching assignment was, first, to introduce, in English, the twentieth- 
century West: its culture, economy, religious impulses, corporate structure, 
social systems, etc. It was an impossible, ridiculous task, yet one I threw 
myself into with abandon. Second, I taught where and how to find accurate, 
reliable information on all kinds of subjects whether the journalist is sta- 
tioned abroad or in Beijing—in other words, how to dig deeper than Time or 
Newsweek quickly. The students did short research projects, drawing upon 
whatever materials we could lay our hands on in Beijing. Here student 
connections came into full play. Our sources ranged from the private librar- 
ies of correspondents and venerable foreign residents like Sol Adler to 
Beijing’s formidable central library, the People’s Daily library, and numerous 
limited access institutional libraries around town. Much more was available 
to the resourceful than I imagined. Classroom discussion was enhanced by 
the occasional field trip to a Kathe Kollwitz exhibit or a foreign correspon- 
dent's computerized information retrieval system. We also had visiting 
speakers. Some were helpful and others only marginally so. An example of 
the former was the then U.S. Ambassador Leonard Woodcock, who arrived 
alone one afternoon and spoke about the sharp struggle and changing char- 
acter of the U.S. labor movement, past and present. Examples of the latter 
were talks by Seymour Topping and Flora Lewis of the New York Times in 
which they denied the political influence of their publisher and insisted upon 
the objectivity of the U.S. press, especially the New York Times. A consistent 
student response: “It sounds like a line.” 

By summer 1982, my students had completed M.A. theses in Chinese on 
such specialized topics as the influence of the China lobby. on the U.S. press, 
the African reporting of the People’s Daily, ot television news coverage in the 
West. I helped in the choice of topics and guided initial research. The results 
were thoroughly critiqued by an Institute committee made up of teaching 
staff and veteran reporters from the People’s Daily. The final step was an oral 
defense and publishing of the thesis in mimeograph form. To date, thesis 
findings have been the basis of a number of published articles but no 
books. 

By the second year (1980-81), I felt reasonably integrated into my unit, 
joining staff meetings and the like (none of the staff spoke English—only. 
my students). A factor contributing to this integration was the dropping of 
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the idea that as a foreigner I needed a special intermediary or “handler.” 
More important was housing. We lived during the first year in the Friendship 
Hotel (Youyi binguan) at the opposite end of town, moving in the second 
year to the compound where the students and staff lived. My wife worked at 
the New China News Agency located in the center of the city but connected 
to the compound by a bus line. Our two children went to a Chinese primary 
school near my work. We had no trouble going to colleagues’ homes, riding 
buses or bicycles, or going on outings with Chinese friends, and so on. The 
success of the second year leads me to conclude that at the time (1979-81), 
Beijing was probably the easiest place in China to integrate, perhaps because 
the line about open dealings with foreigners is clearer in the capital than 
elsewhere. There were advantages as well to not being the only foreign 
family in town. But since 1981 signs of a tighter line in Beijing suggest that 
the situation there may no longer be so optimal relative to the rest of China. 

I agree that the experience of working in a Chinese unit is worth the 
sacrifice of time and professional “face.” It offers an escape from the predic- 
ament of many visiting scholars: being handled in a rigid or distant fashion 
solely by the unit waiban or foreign relations department. The identification 
with a Chinese unit that comes out of a work experience seems to have long- 
term value. The strength of connections that we forged between 1979 and 
1981 have been reinforced on our 1982 and 1983 visits. The Australian 
scholar Andrew Watson found that old ties held up well when he returned to 
his Xi'an unit in 1981 for a six-month stay after a lapse of over ten years and 
enormous political and personnel changes. Finally, working in China en- 
hanced rather than hindered my ability to do effective research, a point on 
which I shall elaborate shortly. 

As for Chinese youth, my more mature graduate students tended to belit- 
tle the generation now in university for its political naivete and veneration of 
the West. They are impressed by our high standard of living, technology, 
and legal institutions. The pervasiveness of religion was the single most 
difficult aspect of north American life to comprehend since religion is syn- 
onymous with superstition (mixin) in many Chinese minds. Another prob- 
lem is our brand of individualism. Neither phenomenon was easy for me to 
explain, and I am glad that readers were not there to hear what I said. 

What the impact of American teachers might be on Chinese education 
and on overall relations between the two countries is a tricky question. 
Familiarity breeds both understanding and contempt. The present mood of 
disillusionment in the press of both countries about the other reflects this. I 
remember a U.S. businessman in the Beijing Hotel confidently telling my 
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wife and me that China is pregnant in terms of Western influence, too far 
gone for the situation to be reversed. I am not so sure. Emotionally what 
impressed me most after two years in Beijing is the resilience of Chinese 
society and culture. Despite all that has happened, traditional cultural norms, 
life styles, and ways of thinking are still very much in evidence, even in the 
cities where Western influences cut deepest. On the other hand, I was sur- 
prised by the enduring influence on the Chinese intellectual of the Western 
philanthropic and educational crusades of the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. 
What the American does today in China is fit by the Chinese intellectual into 
the context of what was done before 1949, positive and negative. In fact, in 
the long run, the impact of the suddenly renewed intimacy, which the pres- 
ence of American teachers epitomizes, may be greater on the North Ameti- 
can side. It has already resulted in a number of marriages and growing 
controversy on the Chinese side about this. Let us hope tha: it does zot 
influence us in ways that are reminiscent of the old emotional, volatile ties 
that had such tragic consequences circa 1949. 

A fascinating aspect of working in a Chinese unit is the dawning recogni- 
tion that as a foreigner one plays a part, which is strictly symbolic, in the 
bureaucratic politics of that unit. The presence of the foreigner carries differ- 
ent symbolic meaning to different factions. Certain people seem to avoid 
you while others seek you out. It might take a year for the foreigner to see 
that this is not because of one’s personality or politics. An intricate political 
logic usually lies behind such behavior, which runs back to the Cultural 
Revolution or earlier. Understanding and acting on the principle that the 
foreigner’s political role must by necessity always be symbolic and passive is 
crucial to a successful stint in a Chinese unit. It is also the key to survival of 
the small community of Westerners who have lived and worked in China 
much of their adult life. Violation or insensitivity to this principle is risky: 
witness the long jail terms of Sidney Rittenberg or the expulsion of Lisa 
Wichser. 

An important question that may concern readers of this journal is whether 
or not one is professionally compromised by accepting a job in a Chinese 
work unit. Is one tainted by working for “them"—as on occasion the cold 
shoulder treatment from Western diplomats in Beijing suggested? Frankly, 
in the short run, there were risks: suspicion in certain quarters about being 
softheaded, a Marxist pinko, or whatever. One senior U.S. diplomat during 
our stay referred privately to the Friendship Hotel as “traitor's den.” But it is 
not difficult to keep one’s scholarly fig leaf intact when working in China. 
These days the Chinese are looking for professionals and making no political 
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demands. Moreover, in 1983 the risk of compromise in the eyes of one’s 
colleagues seems much reduced—compared to 1979. Teacher exchange 
agreements between Chinese and U.S. institutions abound. Units like the 
foreign language press conduct joint venture agreements with major univer- 
sity presses such as Indiana University Press and hire major scholars to work 
on their translations. l 

Certainly the research benefits of my two years with the Academy of 
Social Sciences far outweighed the professional risks. Specifically, besides 
the generous allocation of time, the Academy facilitated research for me as a 
historian in the following ways. I was given access to Ming-Qing archives, 
invited to the 1980 national Boxer conference in Shandong, and helped in 
the arrangement of dozens of interviews. As important was the opportunity 
that a shared work unit permits for sustained informal contact with scholars 
in my field. My relatively long tenure in Beijing (two years) made it possible 
to develop the kind of informal relationships and mutual interests that expe- 
rience has shown to be so crucial to successful social science research in the 
PRC. For example, I developed a friendship with Li Zongyi, biographer (like 
myself) of Yuan Shikai and the new head of the Institute of Modern His- 
tory’s Republican history project. We discovered that we lived in the same 
vicinity and that our children attended the same school. In the spring of 
1984 Li will be in the U.S. for two months to conduct research, with the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with the PRC and my home insti- 
tution as hosts. In concrete terms, as an “expert” and member of the Acade- 
my’s family, I made significant progress on three projects: a biography of 
Agnes Smedley, a study of Chen Hanseng and Chinese social science in the 
1940s, and investigation of late Qing—early Republican military institutions. 

In light of the fallout from the Mosher incident, the 1979-81 period may 
increasingly appear to have been the golden age of research possibilities in 
the PRC. Moreover, there have been scholars who taught in Beijing or 
elsewhere who encountered serious obstacles in the conduct of research. But 
on the balance, if the research need is understood and agreed to by one’s 
unit from the outset, I still argue that the research experience of a long-term 
foreign expert like myself can best or at least match that of colleagues who 
were in China for a year or less on scholarly exchanges. Teaching in China is 
also often the only way to make bringing the family to China feasible 
(affordable) because of otherwise prohibitive housing costs. 

In retrospect, I was fortunate in terms of timing and work unit. For a 
scholar and teacher of Chinese affairs, working at the graduate level in the 
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Academy of Social Science in 1979-81 was an ideal way to have an extend- 
ed stay in the People’s Republic of China, conduct basic research, and 
expand one’s teaching horizon. 


Notes 

1. This quarterly is completing its fourth volume in 1983. The contents are translations of a 
cross-section of articles from all social science fields that appeared originally in Zhongguo 
shehui kexue (the Academy's bi-monthly omnibus journal). A different, mere popular and 
abbreviated version of these comments appeared in U.S.-China Review, VII: 3 (May-June 
1983), pp. 9-10. 

2. Xinwen yanjiu ziliao (Source Materials for the Study of Journalism) and Xinwen Zhan- 
xian (News Frontline) are two journals in which articles have appeared. 


Teaching and Keeping Faith with Myself 

in Beijing 

HERMAN MAST 
As I sized up my teaching assignment in China in the fall of 1980, the 
situation was rather more pluralistic and perplexing than I had expected. The 
prevailing direction—the net thrust—of foreign language instruction in my 
department at Beijing Normal University was narrow and specialized, geared 
to developing what we might call “higher technical skills.” At the same time, 
however, strong centrifugal forces were subverting this technocratic ap- 
proach. There was, for one thing, the malaise that had settled over the classes 
of 1977 and 1978 because functional technique had been emphasized to the 
point of overkill. There was also the divisive influence of foreign teachers 
who had preceded me and who had fed student discontent with convention- 
al learning by fostering elementary proficiency in the liberal arts. 

As I quickly surmised, the dilemma in my department came down to 
polytechnic training on the one hand and impatience with parochial skills on 
the other; a curriculum with no coherent core versus a growing appetite for 
critical inquiry; the ideal of service strained by disenchanted student ideal- 
ism. Although this dilemma was never acknowledged or analyzed publicly, 
everyone experienced it emotionally and knew it caused tensions that drove 
native faculty and foreign experts apart, divided instructors and students, 
corroded student solidarity, and made party apparatchiks generally defensive 
toward everyone. The paradox was revealed to its fullest in the university 
administration's candid appraisal of the Foreign Languages Department up- 
perclassmen: “talented, but arrogant and aloof.” 
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Once I was on the payroll, my department's dilemma unavoidably became 
my dilemma. Facing squarely the choice of reinforcing technical compe- 
tence or promoting broader kinds of knowledge meant, for me, confronting 
two fundamental questions: What should be the goals of teaching? And, 
what sort of learning will reinforce those goals? Having participated in the 
recovery of a core liberal arts curriculum in my home university for two years 
before going to China, I was familiar with those issues. Yet, in Beijing they 
seemed very fresh and very urgent. Fresh, because I was posing them outside 
my own backyard, beyond the established consensus of the liberal arts 
tradition, in an atmosphere where it was impossible to anticipate the short- 
or long-range implications of my answers. Urgent, simply because I had to 
find some ground on which to stand and teach. Teaching for what? What to 
teach? To understand the ends and means I settled on in China is to under- 
stand a good deal about what I did at Beijing Normal University and how 
Beijing Normal influenced me. 


Teaching for What Ends? 

If one stops to think about it, American “foreign experts” are carriers of a 
liberal arts tradition dedicated to accomplishing diverse purposes. Reason- 
ably educated college graduates are expected to be acquainted with a wide 
body of fundamental knowledge and to command a set of intellectual skills 
and habits of mind essential to informed inquiry and judgment. They are 
also expected to possess some aesthetic and ethical sensitivity, as well as 
openmindedness (by which we usually mean a willingness to try out new 
viewpoints, a tolerance for differing opinions, and an awareness of how 
ambiguous our conclusions must be simply because we don’t know 
enough). And so on. Obviously, many of these goals were just not practical 
in a Chinese university, nor appropriate in a society where so much of 
knowledge and learning is refracted through politics. But not all of these 
goals were impractical in China. 

The aim of teaching certain intellectual skills and habits of mind seemed 
in China not only legitimate but also full of exciting possibilities. Those 
skills included the ability to identify the issues and structure of complex 
arguments, to “work up” a subject and marshal evidence, and to distinguish 
valid reasoning from invalid, conjecture from fact. The students should 
develop the habits of concluding reasonably in situations where certainty is 
impossible, and of judging whether or not a hypothesis is supported by 
evidence. I wanted them to embrace a cluster of methods for knowing, and 
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gradually become prepared to cope with the larger question: How do we’ 
know? 

Why did I want my students to acquire these skills? One reason was the 
timing of my encounter with them. Clearly by mid-1980 they were groping 
beyond technical mastery of English toward the sensibilities of the liberal 
arts. Frankly, I found their momentum appealing and hard to resist. A 
second, more responsible reason is that my instincts told me that the afore- 
mentioned intellectual skills and habits were universal, that is, common to 
the process of critical analysis, whether of the liberal or socialist persuasion. 
And it seemed important to honor my instincts in a situation where educa- 
tional philosophy was seldom being discussed, where my Chinese colleagues 
were in a state of passivity and largely preoccupied with the troubles of the 
past, and where parsing drills threatened to push the students into cynicism. 
As much as possible I buried my doubts that my educational standards had 
any business in China and my counter doubts that the prevailing Chinese 
teaching methods could meet the needs of a modern, dynamic society. I just 
taught, unsure whether I was adversary or friend, making do as I went. 


What to Teach? 

Before going to Beijing Normal, I had been asked by the Foreign Languages 
Department to lecture at my discretion on aspects of modern European and 
American history—subjects, in other words, within my discipline of histori- 
cal studies but outside my field of China studies. Under that agreement, I 
lectured on such varied topics as “The Vietnam War,” “The Rise of Hitler,” 
“The Great Depression,” “American Views of China,” and “The Fate of the 
Liberal Arts in Contemporary America.” Midway through the semester, 
however, I became sharply uneasy with this approach, through which I was 
conveying a certain amount of useful information, interpretation, and lore, 
but too little of the complexities of building, validating, and revalidating 
historical interpretation. I decided to try a different format and subject 
matter. It immediately seemed to me and still seems to me that the experi- 
ment yielded the most effective teaching I did in China. 

Although understandably hesitant to do so, my department gave me 
latitude to organize a small seminar on Chinese history. The seminar’s orien- 
tation, which by the way I was not required to explain or justify to my 
leaders, was closely supervised readings of Western interpretations of Chi- 
nese history written either by Marxists or by those who take seriously Marx- 
ian categories of analysis, such as the place of class in historical evolution. 
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Lacking modern library facilities, we were limited primarily to Karl Wittfo- 
gel’s Oriental Despotism, which I found moldering in the Beita library, and 
Barrington Moore's The Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy, which 
somehow had made it into the departmental undergraduate reading room. 
Questions of heterodoxy and orthodoxy—in which the students had re- 
freshingly little interest—aside, Oriental Despotism and Social Origins made 
congenial introductory sourcebooks. In both, “history” is viewed as a devel- 
oping process, and the methodology for tracing that development is tangi- 
ble to a degree seldom present in historical monographs. Furthermore, the 
students already possessed a working knowledge of economic determinism 
and class formation, analytical concepts central to both books. That famil- 
iarity permitted the seminar to explore comparisons between Wittfogel and 
Moore and certain trends in post-Gang-of-Four Chinese historiography. 
Watching these thoughtful neophytes decipher, reconstruct, and evaluate 
the monographs, I was continually impressed with their abiding intellectual 
commitment to, and confidence in, socialist and analytical frameworks. 


Afterwords 

To these observations on my brief involvement with a Chinese university, I 
want to add three fundamental qualifications. First, my purpose in calling 
attention to the dilemma between applied skills and general education in 
China is not intended to be condemnatory. That schism, hardly unique to 
the PRC, is an intractable issue in miultiversities the world over. My impres- 
sion is that Chinese educators and administrators are currently ignoring the 
dilemma, either because they see it as an unanticipated quirk of modernizing 
the curriculum or because they believe that dealing with it is a luxury that 
China cannot now afford. But they will eventually have to deal with it, either 
by choice or under pressure, because modernization portends a broader 
educational philosophy. I am empathetic toward my Chinese colleagues 
because the experience of Western universities suggests how difficult it is to 
embrace breadth without losing a grip on first principles. 

My second qualification is that although in the compressed form of this 
essay my experiences seem to be a seamless web, actual circumstances were 
not so neat nor homogeneous. Far from being uniformly anxious to learn 
novel analytical techniques, a solid majority of my students were perfectly 
content with technical command of English. Not all of my Chinese col- 
leagues were hidebound educational conservatives; I worked with people of 
vision. My own conceptualization of my role in the department was much 
less straightforward and decisive than I have portrayed it. Most of the time I 
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was puzzled about my next move and less certain than I sound in this essay 
that I was doing the right thing. All in all, I have probably underemphasized 
how important it was to me personally to do the right thing by at least some 
of my own educational values. 

My final qualification: Caveat emptor! Teaching in China is utterly subjec- 
tive and idiosyncratic. Unit politics and a hundred other elusive contingen- 
cies influence every foreigner’s destiny. The problems and issues I encoun- 
tered in a department of foreign languages might not be present—or at least 
not present in the same degree—in other disciplines or institutions. I don’t 
think others should generalize too much on the basis of my experience. I 
make no pretense about knowing how American scholars should conduct 
themselves in Chinese academia. 


Teaching American Literature in Shandong 

NORMA DIAMOND 
In 1979-80, I was invited to be a “foreign expert’ at the Institute of Modern 
American Literature of Shandong University in Jinan. I usually teach cultural 
anthropology and Asian studies, but I've had a long-standing interest in 
literature since undergraduate days. I felt competent to provide sociological 
and behavioral interpretations of American writing, if not literary insights, 
and well qualified to provide background material for the Institute's special 
project, the translation and analysis of contemporary Jewish-American writ- 
ing. 

I was initially requested to teach graduate courses on Jewish-American 
writing, a seminar on Saul Bellow, and survey courses on modern American 
literature and society open to advanced undergraduates and interested per- 
sons in the Foreign Languages Department. However, by the start of the fall 
term, the political leadership at some level had decided I should teach only 
those graduate students, teachers, and staff formally associated with the 
Institute. The following term, graduate students in British literature and 
some younger teachers from the department were allowed to take a course 
with me, but the ruling against undergraduate participation held. 

That year there was still uneasiness about the presence of foreigners in the 
university. Though welcomed by the president and many of the older teach- 
ers, we were regarded with resentment by some of the younger members of 
the teaching staff and with ill-disguised hostility by some of the political 
leadership, particularly those who were carry-overs from the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Two Japanese teachers, sent by their Prefectural Friendship Associa- 
tions, had arrived the previous year along with a British couple who had 
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been teaching for several years in Nanjing. There were no foreign students. I 
arrived in tandem with a Canadian couple, all of us expecting to be housed 
on campus like our predecessors. Instead, we were placed in a hotel at the 
farthest possible remove from campus. Our physical isolation from our 
Chinese colleagues and students symbolized our social isolation. No one 
visited us or invited us anywhere, not only because it was inconvenient but 
because they had been advised not to. We were expected to be on campus 
only on the days that we taught. People rarely came into our offices to chat 
unless a third person was present to witness that the conversation was con- 
fined to academic matters. This measure held even for the department chair- 
man. 

After a few months of this policy and its various ramifications, the Cana- 
dians resigned and went home. The British couple, meantime, were trying all 
possible ways to be assigned back to Nanjing or anywhere else. Finally, their 
lives complicated by health problems and the arrival of a new baby, they too 
resigned and left before the end of the first term. The wife of one of the 
Japanese teachers also left, pleading health reasons. Making no attempt to 
hide her relief, the “responsible person” in our Foreign Affairs Section told 
me she had personally informed the Foreign Experts Bureau in Beijing that 
Shandong University did not wish any replacements for these four and that 
it was too much trouble to have foreign teachers. 

With our numbers reduced, I was then allowed to move onto the campus. 
My social life improved only marginally. Although most of the people in my 
classes lived in the same compound or nearby, I seemed to be invisible to 
them once class was ended. A few brave souls made occasional late night 
calls. Only the president of the university, the head of my Institute, and the 
staff of the Foreign Affairs Section seemed to be authorized to chat, visit, or 
tender invitations. Since I’m not markedly paranoid, I did not take this all 
personally, particularly after comparing experiences with foreign teachers at 
other institutions. My situation, though not universal, was not unique. Some 
places were much more comfortable socially, and some were even worse. 

Shandong at that time, it seems to me, reflected the continuing influence 
of the ultra-left and the fear by more moderate elements that the current 
policies advocated by Beijing could change overnight. The province was still 
administered by the same Revolutionary Committees and personnel that had 
come into power during the Cultural Revolution. Many directives and sug- 
gestions from Beijing were ignored, deliberately misunderstood, or imple- 
mented slowly and halfheartedly, not just in the field of education but on 
many fronts. With reference to the campus, no student clubs were permitted 
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and no extra-curricular activities other than athletics. The Student Union 
remained closed. Library borrowings were restricted to two books a term per 
student. Members of Cultural Revolution work teams, although no longer 
assigned to the university, refused to vacate their housing in faculty and 
student facilities and continued to take their food from university dining 
halls. While elsewhere PLA units were being moved off the campuses, an 
additional PLA unit was brought in and housed there, ostensibly to help 
build a new library. 

To give an instance at the academic level, a textbook of short readings in 
American literature was provided by the Ministry of Education for use by 
third-year English students. Our own leadership decided it was unsuitable. 
The students were advised not to read the text: instead, they were given a 
series of weekly lectures about the authors’ lives and works and an oral 
summary of the content of the readings. The teacher selected to conduct this 
class was reportedly a former Red Guard leader who had played a key role in 
the earlier persecution of faculty and students, even to the point of partici- 
pating in the fatal beatings of two professors in the Foreign Languages 
Department. Yet despite this, he was still regardéd as politically sound and 
was favored over more qualified senior teachers to direct an undergraduate 
course on American literature. 

Even in my relative social isolation, I was aware of some of the problems 
affecting the daily lives and work of the students and teachers. In the unau- 
thorized (and unmonitored) conversations I sometimes had in my strolls 
around the campus, I heard various complaints from students. Many had 
friends at other key universities whose letters mentioned language classes 
with native speakers and books and courses not available at Shandong 
University. Our students felt disadvantaged and worried that they could not 
compete for good jobs or graduate study against their better-trained peers. 
The teachers, in turn, felt they were being hampered in their work as educa- 
tors by people who knew little about academic training. And those who had 
suffered during the Cultural Revolution continued to feel pressure and in- 
timidation from their former persecutors. 

Despite this atmosphere of political lag, the members of my classes took 
their studies seriously and worked hard to expand the range of their knowl- 
edge and skills. They spent long hours doing the assigned readings, consult- 
ing what reference books we had in the Institute library, and listening to 
tapes of my lectures to make sure they had gotten every word. Their eager- 
ness to forge ahead was hampered by a number of factors. Many of them 
had undergone a long absence from exposure to English and academic 
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work. Others had been poorly trained during the ten years of upheaval. Their 
knowledge of Western society in general and American society in particular 
was scanty. They did not have access to translations of European and Ameri- 
can writings done earlier in the century because of the disorganized state of 
the main library and the destruction or loss of many thousands of books 
during the Cultural Revolution years. 

Because of the way the university was structured and had been operating 
since some time in the 1950s, it was not possible for students of American 
literature to move across department lines to take courses in American 
history, politics, or economics. Nor did they take courses in Chinese litera- 
ture. The ban on many important modern Chinese writers had only recently 
been lifted, and for the younger people in my classes, Ba Jin, Lao She, and 
Ding Ling were still just names. Lu Xun seemed to be the only modern 
writer they were familiar with, The Dream of the Red Chamber the only tradi- 
tional novel they knew well. Only one of the graduate students in our group 
understood and enjoyed classical poetry. 

These educational gaps made it difficult for the students to understand, 
evaluate, or empathize with the literary materials and social science writings 
used in class. Too often these spoke to issues beyond their range of experi- 
ence. Or perhaps, having to hold to the idea that there is no such thing as 
human nature, only class nature, they could not admit that some of the 
problems raised in “bourgeois” writings were also relevant to China. The 
generation gap, marital discord, alienation, and the like were problems in 
capitalist societies but could not exist under socialism. Their analysis of the 
capitalist West, more suitable for prerevolutionary China, defined the “mid- 
dle class” as a small elite below the big capitalists, jointly dominating the 
mass of peasants and workers in a system that allowed little upward mobil- 
ity. The idea that successive waves of immigrants (foreigners) had assimilat- 
ed into American life in one or two generations and that many children of 
farmers and workers joined the middle class was almost inconceivable, 
though a repeated theme in Jewish-American fiction. 

There were also problems with the style and purpose of American litera- 
ture. For some, their main exposure to literature had been set-formula pieces 
of the Cultural Revolution, with clear heroes and villains and a political 
moral. I could feel their disappointment when Philip Roth’s “Defender of 
the Faith” failed to yield up even one soldier-hero analogous to Lei Feng. 
And I regret that space does not allow me to discuss the bewilderment over 
the ambiguities and moral complexities of Faulkner's “A Rose for Emily.” 

As the year progressed and the students’ knowledge of American social 
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structure and values increased, confusions over plot, characterization, and 
meaning were less frequent. The class began to see the culture from within, 
to understand it on its own terms, and even to see some parallels with their 
own social environment. I was teaching “the anthropology of American life” 
more than literature, but that was necessary. 

I had a free hand in selecting class materials. Some of the readings were 
critical of American society; much good literature is meant as a critique, as 
for example Arthur Miller's “Death of a Salesman,” which we acted out in 
class. Other readings were more neutral. I learned much about China from 
the students’ negative reactions to some of the characteristics of American 
culture such as our disrespect for authority, our emphasis on love and per- 
sonal fulfillment, the importance we still place on religion, and our stress on 
material success. On the other hand, there was admiration for the possibili- 
ties of individual choice in occupation and marriage, and for the high tech- 
nological levels and standards of living implicit in some of the class materi- 
als. 

It is difficult to assess what my impact was; one American teacher in a 
province of 80 million is not an “influx,” and my classes were small. A larger 
audience may have been affected by my participation in the Institute’s trans- 
lation project, from which two volumes have been published so far. I assume 
the people in my classes will be introducing some of the writers we worked 
on into their teaching. And I know that my efforts played some part in the 
organization of an American studies program. 

The effects on Sino-American relations seem mixed. The American Em-. 
bassy’s Cultural Section was helpful in providing Chinese translations of 
fiction and critical analysis for the Institute library. I did what I could to 
obtain more books while there, and I continue to do so. Yet while I was 
there I felt that any goodwill we built up was undermined by the proscribed 
treatment of “foreign experts,” the very term being a put-down of our 
Chinese colleagues. Not only did we receive much higher salaries, we were 
given unwanted privileges that many thought were our demands. Who 
knows how many of our students and colleagues thought we had insisted on 
hotel residence (living in unimaginable luxury), separate dining quarters, or 
the chauffeured limousine? Rumors abounded that foreign teachers else- 
where were demanding outrageously high salaries. We were accused of 
wanting personal servants, of objecting to our colleagues’ raising chickens 
and vegetables in the compound yard, of wanting beautiful shade trees 
destroyed; the latter two charges led us to put up wall posters of frantic 
denial. 
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It is hard to be liked when you have privileges denied to others and are 
accused of trying to take away some of the small comforts they have. I’m not 
suggesting we were totally blameless, but I think we tried to be at our best. 

Putting it in perspective, I was the first American teacher hired at Shan- 
dong University since liberation, and I came at a time when there was still 
strong internal opposition to the idea of foreigners on campus. Since then, 
there have been a number of changes, including reorganization of depart- 
ments and the transfer of power into the hands of the academics. The 
curriculum has been broadened. There is a new dormitory for foreign stu- 
. dents. I recall a conversation with the waiban on the possibility of ever 
having foreign students at this university in which she conceded that they 
might admit a few from North Korea. In 1982-83 there were some fifty 
foreign students, from nine different countries (North Korea not included) 
studying language, literature, and history. At the same time, the number of 
invited “foreign experts” has increased many fold. In 1982-83 there were six 
Americans including a Fulbright scholar, two Britishers, and two Japanese. 
There are also exchange programs with a number of foreign universities, 
bringing in short-term lecturers and providing an opportunity for Shandong 
University graduate students and teaching staff to go abroad for advanced 
study. 

The attitude toward foreigners has eased considerably for those there as 
students and teachers. I do not expect it to ever match the free-wheeling 
openness of the University of Michigan campus, but then, that’s an unusual 
model for emulation. I am reassured enough by what I hear from friends at 
Shandong University and from returning “experts” to look forward to my 
own return for another stint of teaching. 


Teaching in China: EFL Teacher Training 

CHARLES H. BLATCHFORD 
One likes to think that the sedan chair disappeared with old China; the sedan 
chair is very much alive in new China, although of course it takes different 
forms. The sedan chair in our case was a light green Shanghai car that twice a 
day ferried my family and me from the Friendship Hotel to Lanzhou Univer- 
sity and back. My wife and two preteenage children were the first resident 
foreigners in Lanzhou, the capital of Gansu Province, when we arrived in 
1979. It is understandable, then, that our hosts were apprehensive about our 
welfare and that we were somewhat tentative in knowing how to adjust to 
this new life. 
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First of all, it took us a while to understand the concept of the unit and 
what it entailed—namely, the caring attention to every concern whether 
social, recreational, political, disciplinary, medical, educational, or personal. 
The unit is a cocoon, which at first rendered us helpless and powerless to do 
what we wanted to do. Plans were made for us, with the best intentions and 
without consultation. For the first part of the year before moving to our 
university apartment from the hotel, we acquiesced partly because we were 
dependent upon university transportation, partly because we did not want to 
offend, partly because we didn’t know what our limits were, and partly 
because we didn’t know the system, or in other words, just how pervasive 
the unit is in one’s life. The first year of our two-year stay was really a game 
of cat-and-mouse, each party trying to divine what the other really wanted or 
felt, with exchanges being covered with an aura of politeness. 

Being a foreign member of the unit meant, I came to learn as time passed, 
that we were probably given much more attention and privilege, a fact that 
made us all feel uncomfortable. When I saw, for example, that each class is 
responsible for keeping its own classroom clean, I one day swept up mine, 
but upon seeing me doing so, one of my teacher-students felt so outraged 
that the foreigner should be doing it that he wanted to write an exposing 
letter to the Gansu Daily. I asked why I shouldn't do it; well, because I was a 
foreigner. I was not accepted as a real member of the unit, but as a foreign 
member. 

My wife saw a notice on the department bulletin board asking for dona- 
tions to the department's welfare fund. We wanted to contribute and finally 
did, but not without much protest from the leaders, saying that we shouldn’t 
do it. Upon our departure, our contribution was returned, the rules being 
that when anyone leaves the unit, any donation is returned. 

Our dining facilities were in the professors’ dining room where most of 
the time only the president ate, while some professors did come for food to 
take home. It was, then, practically an enclave for us foreigners—to the 
extent that the cook had a tantrum when our Chinese-American foreign 
expert colleague, who in his single state always ate with us, brought his new 
Chinese wife to eat with us after they were married. The unit, then, had some 
notion that there were special things for foreigners that their own were not 
entitled to. Being a foreigner was not being equal or really accepted, except 
as a foreigner. 

My work was loosely defined before arrival as the upgrading of the 
English of the Foreign Language Department’s staff and teaching a new 
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class of ten postgraduate students of English. My specialty being language 
teaching methodology, I was asked to bring materials and prepare to teach 
courses in linguistics and methods. Upon arrival, I conferred with the depart- 
ment leaders and at their request submitted a list of eight courses that I 
could teach. The department members then discussed these and selected 
their choice of methodology. After three weeks of the course, it developed 
that they were not really satisfied with or interested in teaching ideas but 
rather in improving their own command of English. The introduction of 
new instructional techniques appeared to be upsetting for at least two rea- 
sons: (1) many new techniques require departure from the text and a degree 
of fluency that the teachers did not have; and (2) the putative criticism of 
students who might rebel against new methods was a great threat. 

The means of accommodating this seeming impasse was that I taught the 
teachers the texts that they were planning to use in order to familiarize them 
with the language and answer their questions and develop their confidence, 
but in the teaching, I incorporated techniques I felt they might be able to use 
themselves in order to make the language come alive. One such departure 
from the usual was the rearrangement of the classroom into a U-shaped 
form; another was encouraging discussion in pairs or in small groups. At the 
end of two years of such work, the teachers seemed to have developed a 
greater sense of confidence in their own use of English and indeed a greater 
degree of proficiency. It must be remembered that when we first arrived, we 
were the first English speakers that about half of the English teachers had 
encountered; in addition, many of the teachers were “green,” having just 
graduated or taught only a year or so, with no course about teaching in their 
background and only the model of their own language teachers to guide 
them. 

The postgraduate students were as a group more pioneering and willing 
to experiment with new methods. Some were willing to take risks in their 
moonlighting teaching jobs and adopted some of the teaching ideas—not 
because I had told them to or because I had preached about them, but 
because they felt more comfortable with what they had seen in my classes. I 
was encouraged when some of them invited me to their classes to ask for my 
comments. 

Professionally, Chinese teachers are organized very differently from teach- 
ers in the United States. I came from a background of lively involvement in 
professional activities—attending meetings and workshops, reading news- 
letters, and volunteering hours of time in helping organizations. In China, 
there are professional meetings, but they are usually by invitation to old- 
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timers who seem to be members of an inner club; I did not see much 
evidence of these meetings filtering down to classroom teachers, even 
though these meetings were sometimes of several weeks’ duration. Language 
teaching journals were beginning to be published with greater frequency, 
although from our provincial location, there was an inferiority complex that 
looked eastward to Beijing or Shanghai as the fountains of wisdom. There 
was little feeling that what an individual teacher was doing in his or her 
classroom would provide any professional inspiration to other teachers. 
While teachers were interested in my reports of how teachers in the United 
States shared ideas through professional meetings, they were aghast at the 
fact that this activity was voluntary and not a part of one’s job description. 
While there is a great deal of group study among teachers for political study, 
the idea of service for the profession of teaching has not developed. 

Despite these seemingly negative comments, the Chinese are desperately 
interested in improving teaching and finding the “correct” teaching method. 
I think that because teaching methods are often indicated in the texts that 
are written at one of the leading language-teaching centers and then adopted 
on a national basis, the individual language teacher does not feel profession- 
ally competent to make known his ideas. The notion of the correct method 
will be passed down when the time is right, and the voicing of opinions by 
ordinary teachers may only subject them to criticism. The influx of foreign 
experts is perhaps a phenomenon to be put up with good-naturedly, and they 
may be seen as a source of information about the language rather than about 
broader educational approaches. I felt that the solution to the problem of 
the correct method was a Chinese affair, despite the fact that the Chinese had 
invited literally hundreds of foreign teachers to their country. 

Perhaps there was some disillusionment with the foreign teachers that had’ 
been invited, and at this point I would like to insert the notion of quality 
control. I know of very few efforts during the early period of recruiting 
American English teachers, in 1978 and 1979, in which there was more than 
a token attempt to check qualifications and credentials. As a result, I think 
there were a number of very unhappy experiences; fortunately, mine was not 
one of them. One area of concern should be the compatibility of the foreign 
visitors with the host institution. I happened to be chosen because someone 
who knew nothing of English happened to be dispatched to Beijing to cull 
through the applications at the Foreign Experts Bureau and chanced to pick 
me out. I regret to say that while well-meaning, the efforts of some groups in 
the United States have exploited the notion of friendship and have sent 
people who were unqualified in the field of teaching English as a foreign 
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language, and in so doing, such organizations have done China—and the 
TEFL profession—a disservice. This has produced disillusionment with 
TEFL among the Chinese, and one of the qualifications the Foreign Experts 
Bureau now stipulates is, to my mind, the irrelevant one of experience in 
teaching literature to American students in American high schools. I think 
this will produce an even more disastrous result. My statement is a general- 
ization, to be sure, and obscures the fact that in many cases, goodwill is 
indeed what is appropriate and that lack of understanding of the principles 
of second language acquisition does not necessarily mean that an untrained 
person cannot learn on the job or teach English well. Rather, for the large 
sums of precious foreign exchange that China is expending on foreign 
experts, I wish there were more understanding of expert qualifications in 
teacher selection. 

It should be remembered, too, that the number of foreign experts teach- 
ing English in China is a minute percentage of the teachers embarked upon 
this vast enterprise. Too, they are in contact with only a tiny percentage of 
China’s population and we who have been there have been dealing with an 
elite in a supposedly nonelitist society. The current system of recruiting 
foreign experts is still patching holes in the dike and is connected with no 
comprehensive plan at all levels of Chinese education. With few exceptions, 
foreign English teachers are dealing with postsecondary education, and there 
is an unimaginable number of learners at lower levels for whom the influx of 
foreign teachers has no effect. 

Overall, our personal experience was gratifying, but I think our contribu- 
tions were not maximized, especially when we receive letters from my wife's 
undergraduate students who are now facing their first teaching jobs and feel 
very nervous, anxious, and ill-prepared for their assignments. On the positive 
side, however, we remember that we were the first guests at the university, 
and in the succession that follows us, the inadequacies may be remedied. As 
Chinese scholars return from study in the United States in coming years, 
there will be greater opportunities for open communication and mutual 
understanding that will maximize the benefits and direct the future course of 
events. 


Teaching in Kunming: 

Getting Over the Hump 

ELISABETH B. BOOZ 
In December 1978, my son and I were informed by the Chinese Liaison 
Office in Washington, D.C., that we had been appointed as teachers to the 
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Department of Foreign Languages and Literature at Yunnan University in 
Kunming. We arrived there during the winter vacation in February 1979 
with no clue as to either what or whom we would be expected to teach. I was 
a former high school history teacher as well as a writer and illustrator, my 
son was a recent graduate from the University of Wisconsin in Asian studies. 
We had lived in other parts of Asia as a family for over a dozen years. 


In time, we were asked to teach oral English, composition, English and 
American literature, history, geography, and “foreign press” to both under- 
graduates and teachers. A broad general knowledge, varied experiences, and 
all sorts of unrelated skills stood us in better stead for our teaching in China 
than any one special discipline. We were the only foreign experts at Yunnan 
University until 1981. My son left after two years; I stayed for three. 

For an initial period of five months we lived in the Kunming Hotel and 
rode our bicycles to work; then we were moved to a comfortable house with 
a small garden on the campus in a complex of teachers’ housing. Our living 
conditions were as comfortable as the university could manage, including 
hiring one of the best cooks in the province for us and installing a flush 
toilet and indoor taps at our house. 

As we gradually made contact with other foreign experts, it became clear 
that the treatment of foreigners varied a good deal from region to region and 
from unit to unit. But the universal fact is that foreigners in China are always 
thought of as something different and alien to the Chinese, almost another 
species, and they live under different rules from the Chinese. Whether they 
are treated well or badly depends on whether their leaders perceive foreign- 
ers as being helpful or dangerous. Basic rules about the treatment of foreign- 
ers are laid down in Beijing, but they are interpreted locally. Foreigners both 
receive more privileges and are under more restrictions than their Chinese 
colleagues, and it depends on the local leaders whether there is more empha- 
sis on privilege or restriction. The privileges, in our case, included a much 
higher salary than our colleagues, more spacious housing, better food, larger 
rations of rice and cotton cloth, hot water for a bath twice a week, and the 
right to travel to places designated as open to foreigners. Restrictions were 
more subtle. In our experience and that of other foreign experts we talked 
to, they covered contacts with Chinese on a personal basis, receiving or 
offering gifts, whether or not a foreigner could have a bicycle and go where 
he wanted unaccompanied, whether or not students could visit him at home. 
Restrictions were more subject to change and harder to define than privi- 
leges, which were spelled out in contracts and documents. 

In three years I saw a cycle take place. At the beginning my son and I lived 
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under quite severe restrictions, with a hassle over our use of bicycles and 
close supervision of our contacts with any Chinese who were not officially 
appointed to deal with us. This was due largely to uncertainty, I believe, 
since we were the first foreigners to appear at Yunnan University in the flesh 
for nineteen years, and every guideline was followed as closely and conserva- 
tively as possible—better safe than sorry. Gradually things opened up to 
much greater freedom. We were permitted to open an English language 
library of donated books in the Foreign Languages Department to which 
both students and-teachers had free access; our house was open to visitors, 
including students. Restrictions appeared again in the fall of 1981, fairly 
uniformly in different parts of China. Most foreign experts found that stu- 
dents and friends from outside their unit stopped coming to visit them, and 
in some cases travel arrangements became more difficult. My own life re- 
mained mostly unchanged, fortunately, until I left in the spring of 1982. 

When people ask what living in China is like, the analogy that comes to 
mind is a huge, strict boarding school like the one I attended in England in 
my youth. There, stern authorities had complete control over my life, meals 
were on time, and there was a complicated hierarchy to be dealt with all the 
time and countless rules and regulations to be taken into account. As pupils, 
we learned the rules, never complained or criticized, and did what was asked 
of us with a smile. But once we learned how the system worked, we found 
that many points were flexible if we were discreet about it. 


It appeared from Kunming that things were stricter in Beijing and Shang- 
hai than in the provinces, although even there big differences existed be- 
tween units. In general, the smaller or less important institutions seemed 
more willing to let their foreign experts be integrated, were more interested 
in learning new methods, and used their foreigners to better advantage. The 
hierarchies of the big, important ones obviously had more at stake in main- 
taining the status quo. However, even in a difficult unit, a foreigner could 
learn a lot about Chinese education and society simply by being there and 
observing. 

Education in China has a different purpose from that in the Western 
world. Following the Russian system, Chinese students are trained to fill 
needed slots in society, not to broaden their minds or fulfill their individual 
potential. They specialize from the beginning in a prescribed curriculum 
entirely within one department. However, being human, Chinese students 
often want very much to broaden their minds, and this was seen by one 
faction in the faculty as a good thing for China’s modernization. To this end 
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I was asked to teach a survey course of Western history and geography, and 
“foreign press.” 

But at last it all comes down to what job a student will be assigned on the 
last day before graduation. The final semester is filled with anxiety for the 
seniors because their professional direction, their place of residence, their 
unit, and their whole future life is determined at that time. Academic perfor- 
mance, hard work, and intelligence are only factors in a larger equation that 
includes their political attitudes, individual outspokenness (bad), obedience 
and modesty (good), their father’s political influence and position, and even 
their grandfather's social class in some instances. All students, almost with- 
out exception, want a job in the city and dread being sent to a backward 
district in the countryside. The jobs to be filled are presented to the universi- 
ty by the provincial bureau in charge of manpower, but it is the leaders of 
each department who decide which student will fill which slot. Before the 
jobs are announced, the placement decisions are reviewed up through the 
bureaucracy, there is some last-minute, behind-the-scenes reshuffling, and 
finally the jobs are made public at a meeting of the graduating seniors. There 
is muted rejoicing or weeping, the students leave, and that’s that. 

Most of my students thought that theirs was 2 better system than the 
American way where students have to find their own jobs or face unemploy- 
ment, but they wished they had more opportunity to change jobs later. 
Many would have preferred a rotating system of being sent to the country- 
side for two or three years with the assurance of being assigned back to the 
city afterwards. 

As a foreign teacher I was not able to form an impression of Chinese 
youth as a whole. Youth is too broad a term. I was acquainted with students, 
who are a tiny fraction since only 1.5 million students are enrolled in higher 
education in China. There is a very big difference between student youth and 
worker youth in the cities, just as there is between city youth and rural youth. 
However, students have an influence disproportionate to their numbers. 

In three years I came to know six separate classes in our Foreign Lan- 
guages Department, from the one that entered in 1976—the last of the 
Worker-Peasant-Soldier classes, who were three-year seniors when I ar- 
rived—to the freshmen who entered in 1981. What a tremendous difference 
between those two classes! In my opinion, China has a remarkable potential 
in the generation comprising (a) the later Worker-Peasant-Soldier students 
who entered the universities after most academic standards had been re- 
stored, (b) the class that passed the newly instituted entrance examination in 
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1977, and (c) the class that followed hot on their heels six months later in 
1978. This group is much older than the newer crop of students, they spent 
years in the countryside as “educated youth” after the first wave of the 
Cultural Revolution, and many of them made their way back to towns or 
cities as factory workers before getting to a university. They really know 
something about China. They have respect for the peasants and workers and 
understand what their life is like with a broad perspective, a view that turned 
up frequently in their English compositions. 

The later classes are another type, beginning with the 1979 freshmen. 
Some are as young as 15 or 16, overwhelmingly urban in background, nearly 
all of them with at least one parent who is a teacher or cadre. They know no 
more about China firsthand than their own hometown. They respect workers 
but look down on peasants. The older group studied in order to increase 
their knowledge, whereas the younger ones would usually ask, “Will this be 
on the exam?” Every teacher I talked to recognized the superiority of the 
1977 class, particularly as a great resource for China’s future if its members 
are allowed to take responsibility before they get to be 60 or 70 years old. 

At Yunnan University, students and teachers were more interested in and 
eager to discuss American ways and ideas in 1979 and 1980, when they were 
still a novelty, than they are now. The campaign against bourgeois liberalism 
that began in 1981 put a damper on the students, especially the 1977 class, 
who were the most intellectually alert but also the most vulnerable with their 
future jobs hanging in the balance. 

American technology is much admired, and Western-style efficiency is 
desired in theory if not in practice. The chief obstructors of efficiency often 
sang its praises but had very little idea how to produce it. Endless meetings 
and exchanges of documents by mail still seemed preferable to using the 
telephone. “Advanced knowledge” was the much sought-after commodity 
that foreign experts could provide, but individual students were discouraged 
from pursuing it too eagerly. One faction in the faculty thought that it 
should only be made available to teachers who, in turn, would teach it to the 
students. Fortunately, the faction favoring modernization prevailed. Stu- 
dents used the library much more extensively than most teachers and caught 
on to new ideas faster. Older teachers strongly resisted adopting new teach- 
ing methods although some of the young teachers and most students would 
have welcomed changes. There was always a fear that students might get 
ahead too fast and overtake the teachers. 

As foreign experts we clearly had an effect on the people we taught face 
to face, but none whatever on the system. There appears to be a current 
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effort afoot to limit foreigners’ influence on students strictly to academic 
subject matter and reduce any social or cultural fallout. This is harder to do 
inside a unit with resident foreign experts, but it is being well enforced in all 
training courses that draw students from several different units. 

The future of Chinese education is firmly in the hands of the Ministry of 
Education in Beijing, from the production of textbooks to the laying out of 
curricula. At present many reforms are taking place, such as the extension of 
both primary and secondary schooling to six years, for a total of 12 rather 
than 10 years; and experiments are being tried, such as the abandoning of 
“key” schools in some provinces. Any effect that foreign teachers have is on 
the knowledge, skill, and thinking ‘of the individuals they teach, and the 
results will not be known for many years. 

The characteristics of the foreign experts I met changed over three years, 
reflecting the hiring policies of the Bureau of Foreign Experts in Beijing. 
The first wave, to which I belonged, was a mixed lot of young and old, 
experienced and inexperienced. Our common bond seemed to be that we 
were nearly all recruited or recommended by individuals and institutions 
who were known to be friendly to China. The second wave seemed more 
uniform, many of them in their 30s and usually specializing in teaching 
English as a foreign language. The most recent wave is generally older, 
between 40 and 70, usually married, often retired, with advanced degrees in 
specific disciplines such as literature or linguistics. 

The effect of American teachers on Sino-American relations is very slight 
indeed. It is the other way around. American teachers are likely to be affect- 
ed by Sino-American relations, and if the latter became very strained it is 
quite possible there would be no American teachers in China for a while. 
Australians, Canadians, British, and New Zealanders would be hired to take 
their place. 

On a people-to-people basis, a good American teacher can create a lot of 
goodwill, adding to the large latent amount that is already there in China. A 
bad one can give ammunition to the xenophobia that is also there in large 
amounts. In general, though, it is better not to single out Americans when 
speaking about people-to-people relationships because all foreigners in Chi- 
na are pretty much the same in this respect. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
Progress or Rip-Off? 


Walter C. Neale 











India’s programs for community development began 
with high hopes and with a belief that a new way had been found to change 
India’s villages and to offer the prospect of rising output and universal 
welfare in the countryside. Not every prospect pleased, but the program was 
widely welcomed thirty years ago when the government of India decided to 
bring all of India under the pilot project system that had been introduced in 
Etawah and a few other districts since 1948., Disillusion followed upon 
disappointment: the high hopes have largely disappeared and now seem 
naive and even foolish. When I was traveling about India during the sum- 
mers of 1978 and 1979 and asked about community development, I was 
told, “It is still there,” in a tone which clearly implied, “Why do you give a 
damn?” The attitude was the same in the summer of 1983. 

* The charges that have been made against community development are 
familiar to those who have been engaged in the study of rural India. Some 
date back to the earlier years of community development: (1) that the pro- 
gram expanded too rapidly; (2) that many development and extension off- 
cers were incompetent because they had been recruited too quickly and 
given insufficient training; (3) that innovation and adaptation was made 
impossible by the uniformity and detail of the instructions to the five thou- 
sand odd community development blocks of about one hundred villages 
each; and (4) that “felt needs” were frequently undiscovered; or, if discov- 
ered, ignored. To all these one must say, “Aye, true.” In later years further 
charges were emphasized: (5) that block administrations were often corrupt 
and encouraged corruption; (6) that block administrations became subject 
to the preferences and even bigotries of politicians, and to the greed and 
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even lusts of elected leaders of block and district councils; and, with grow- 
ing fervor in the past fifteen years, (7) that the rich and powerful have not‘ 
only benefited but have monopolized the benefits, and have done so at the 
expense of the landless, Harijans (“Children of God”—Gandhi's term for 
untouchables) and other depressed groups. It is these charges, rather than the 
charges of incompetence, that give color to the view that the higher orders 
of society have used community development to exploit the lower orders. 
The charges are 75% true. There has been much corruption in block 
administration, much subjection of block administration to politicians, and 
major benefits have gone to the rich and powerful. But it is not true that the 
gains of the rich have been “at the expense of the lower orders,” or true only 
in the logical sense that when someone gets something, someone else does 
not get it. The charges are 25% false in the sense that the “weaker sections” 
were not made worse off than they were or than they would have been in the 


absence of community development. 
Each of the latter charges can be rephrased: (5) that block administrations 


may have been as corrupt as other Indian organizations with favors to grant 
and that they did not do much to discourage corruption; (6) that block 
administrations finally became responsive to the desires of local people, as 
expressed by their democratically elected representatives; and (7) that bene- 
fits went very largely to those with the knowledge, experience, and other 
resources to use the advice and the inputs provided by the community 
development programs. Of course, one recognizes that knowledge and expe- 
rience in dealing with authorities and possession of other resources are at 
least a good part of what one means when one says that a person enjoys 
power and wealth—but the connotations of the phrasings differ. And so 
also do the connotations of rephrased (5) and (6) differ. 

At least six separate issues have been confused: (1) how far from the ideals 
performance has fallen; (2) whether there has been progress; (3) who or what 
should get the credit for progress; (4) who has benefited; (5) who deserved to 
benefit (which includes the issue of who should decide who should benefit); 
and (6) how India might i improve matters. Common views are that perfor- 
mance has fallen too far below ideals; that the progress that has occurred 
should not be credited to community development; that richer farmers who 
did not deserve so much have benefited unduly; and that creation of other 
systems would improve matters. These views have contributed to the decline 
in support for community development, but they are often not a good 
representation of the facts and often stem from unrealistic expectations or 
inappropriate criteria for evaluation. 
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Taking India as a whole, total agricultural output has gone up and has 
exceeded the population growth tate. As Table 1 shows, total output of 
foodgrains has been rising and there has been a shift to more valuable crops. 
Output per acre has increased. The Gokhale Institute computed the per 
capita output of foodgrains from 1956 to 1976 and found that it remained 
almost exactly constant!—but even in this “worst case” the decline in out- 
put per capita during the first half of this century has at least been reversed. 
Moreover, India’s ability to stockpile foodgrains by the late 1970s and even 
occasionally to export some grain argues for progress in agriculture’s race 
with population. 

The next question is whether this progress—or, rather, whether a signifi- 
cant proportion of this progress—can be attributed to community develop- 
ment. It could be argued that progress actually occurred despite community 
development, in the face of obstacles created by CD programs and the CD 


TABLE 1 Foodgrains and Population: Percentage Increases to 1978-81 




















Crop Since 1951-54 Since 1956-59 

Rice 109.4 77.5 
Wheat ~ 385.0 284.4 
Maize 138.5 95.8 
Barley — 27.2 — 24.4 
The cheap foodgrains 

Jowar 58.0 37.9 

Bajra 50.5 46.1 

Ragi 90.9 55.6 

Subtotal 60.0 42.0 
Pulses 15.1 — 4.8 
Total foodgrains 108.5 79.1 
Population 
Increase, 1953-80* 78.4 7 
Increase, 1958-80* 61.6 
Foodgrains per day per capita** 16.9 10.8 


SOURCES: Individual crops and total foodgrains computed from India: A Reference Annual, vatious 
issues, for 1951-54 and 1957-60; and from Agricultural Situation in India (April 1981) for 1978-79 
“revised” estimates, and ibid., (November 1981) for 1979-80 “revised” and 1980-81 “final” estimates. 
*Population interpolated from census years. 

**Computed by dividing average annual foodgrain output for 1951-54 by 1953 interpolated population 
(15.31 oz.), for 1956-59 by 1958 interpolated population (16.14 oz.), and for 1978-81 by 1980 interpo- 
lated population (17.89 o2z.). Interpolated February populations are close to mid-points of crop triennia. 
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administration. The facts of progress alone do not show that community 
development has been “a good thing.” 

The problem is to differentiate the effects of community development: 
from the effects of other programs. Certainly irrigation projects contributed 
a great deal, and without them the Green Revolution would not have been 
so effective. The Green Revolution itself could be considered a major cause 
of progress in Indian agriculture—it certainly generated lots of enthusiasm. 
It could be argued that the Ford Foundation’s intensive district programs 
should get such credit as might be given to CD. Then, one can argue that 
progress would have occurred anyway; that the turnaround from stagnation 
began in the early 1950s, before the advent of CD on a large scale—before, 
in fact, the advent on a large scale of any of the current major programs for 
agricultural improvement. It is probably impossible to differentiate the ef- 
fects of the different programs, and anyone dealing with the topic must 
argue plausibilities, not proofs. 

” The argument for community development is not that it created a revolu- 
tion in the countryside. Rather, the argument is that community develop- 
ment was an important element in rural India’s progress because it provided 
channels for information, inputs, and financial encouragement of new prac- 
tices, and markets for entrepreneurs who undertook to supply the improved 
inputs to farmers. For many years before CD blocks were spread across 
India, specialists and administrators had known of all sorts of techniques, 
implements, and investments that would have fitted into existing cropping 
patterns, technology, and knowledge. In the 1930s it was estimated that 
these changes could certainly double, and more, output per acre.? In 1935 
and in 1925 and earlier, the how-to's of progress were there, on the one side; 
on the other side, the farmers who did not use them were there. The problem 
was how to bring them together. Perhaps there were a number of ways in 
which this bringing together could have been done; in fact community 
development was the way chosen, and thus must be considered the medium 
if not the cause of a number of beneficial changes. 

Although separately constituted, the institutions of panchayati raj (the 
system of elected local governments at village, block, and district levels) and 
of community development were closely intertwined and a proper evalua- 
tion of either one requires consideration of the other. Community develop- 
ment provided panchayati raj with one of its most important functions— 
planning improvements and taking advantage of CD projects and agen- 
cies—-and simultaneously panchayati raj subjected CD to democratic politi- 
cal institutions and made the administration more responsive to local feel- 
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ing. While the Harijans did not become brothers of the “twice born” of the 
higher castes, the more deprived of the “twice born” did learn to rub files 
against the “Steel Frame” of the civil service (if there is doubt about this, 
spend an evening holding the hand of a weeping IAS officer)—and Harijans 
are now heard. Community development was an integral part of the effective 
democratization of rural India. This is not to say that it was a sufficient cause 
of democratization; nor even to say that it was a necessary if insufficient 
cause. Rather, it is to say that historically it was in fact an important element 
in that democratization—and if logic and analysis are important, reality is no 
small thing. Community development should get a good deal of credit for 
both economic and democratic progress. That community development 
became subject to the political process at the local level is true, but far from 
being evidence that CD is a “rip-off,” this charge should be regarded as one 
of the great virtues of the community development plus panchayati raj 
system. 

Sertous consideration should therefore be given not only to the proposi- 
tion that community development was the medium of progress,’at least until 
the late 1960s, but also to the proposition that community development and 
panchayati raj prepared the way for the much expanded willingness, even 
eagerness, of farmers to adopt new technologies. It would not be wrong to 
say that, as of the early 1950s, farmers’ experiences with government had 
been largely restricted to paying revenue or facing the police when being 
evicted, and that those experiences had created an attitude of deep distrust. 
This attitude has changed. Why? It has been suggested that adoption of the 
new technologies is entirely the result of the large gains to be had from the 
Green Revolution technologies. Such a suggestion, however, ignores the 
facts that farming practices began to change before the Green Revolution 
and that changes can be observed in attitudes toward government agencies 
and agents as well as toward specific farming practices. Attitudes based on 
long experience are not apt to change quickly, nor are profits alone likely to 
make government seem trustworthy. One may suspect that more than simple 
greed has been involved, and that the experience of community develop- 
ment and panchayati raj played an important role in changing attitudes. 

The charge that community development was a means by which the rich 
exploited the poor derives largely from the view that community develop- 
ment, along with the Green Revolution and irrigation, distributed its bene- 
fits unfairly. In an important sense this charge cannot be denied, for the 
judgment of whether an act or event is good or bad, fair or unfair, depends 
as much upon a person's ethics as it does upon accuracy of observations 
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about matters of fact. No one can be in India for more than a few minutes 
without wishing that the poor were not so poor, and a large majority of 
mankind thinks that the world and India would be better places if a larger 
share of the fruits of progress had gone to the poorest. But this is not quite 
the issue here.\To the extent that maldistribution of benefits is a criticism, it 
is not, or not necessarily, a criticism of community development, but a 
criticism of Indian society and equally of all of us who are responsible for the 
human condition. To the radical, and especially the radical of Marxian bent, 
~ this line of argument is no more than confirmation that community develop- 
ment is but one more manifestation of an inherently exploitative system; 
were this all, one could only plead that to blame both the whole system and 
a part is subjecting CD to double jeopardy. However, it was not all. Many 
people whom many other people consider deserving have been made better 
off by community development. The charge that the benefits have gone to 
the rich and to the bureaucrats, to the large rather than the small farmers, is a 
half truth. While more benefits have gone to these groups, per person and 
per acre, a sizable share has gone to middling and small cultivators.) In 
addition, the holdings now considered large would have been classified as 
only on the biggish side of middling thirty years ago. The large landholder, 
in the sense in which the phrase was used in the early 1950s, has largely 
disappeared. The major beneficiaries of the development programs have 
been those who in times past would have been called substantial “ryots” 
(cultivators, peasants), zot those who would have been called zamindars of 
big landlords. 

The really rich did not get richer—land reform, not community develop- 
ment, saw to that. The well-to-do, the middling, and the smaller cultivators, 
but perhaps not those on miniscule holdings, have become better off—and 
community development helped accomplish this. 

Along with the argument that the smaller cultivators have not benefit- 
ed—itself a very doubtful proposition—the major reason for regarding 
community development as exploitation is that the lot of the landless has 
not improved, but has in fact deteriorated. The issue of whether or not 
Harijans and other landless laborers in the countryside are better or worse 
off than they were twenty or thirty years ago should probably be treated as 
several questions, to which the answers are not clear, nor are reasoned 
guesses at the answers consistent. First, we should separate the questions of 
whether the depressed groups are better or worse fed, housed, and clothed 
(and these probably have different answers) from questions about the inse- 
curities, risks, and feelings of the depressed classes. Then, the issue of wheth- 
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er the depressed are “objectively” worse off or less secure needs to be 
separated from the issue of how they feel about their position. In consider- 
ing the “objective” situations of the depressed, one should be aware that, 
despite appreciable overlapping, answers to questions about income security 
need not imply entirely consistent answers to questions about actual income, 
social status, and political power. 

Before engaging in argument about each of these matters, it may be 
convenient to state my somewhat uncertain conclusions about each. 


1. The material welfare of Harijans and other landless is probably no worse 
than it was twenty to thirty years ago and may be a bit better. If they are no 
better fed (although I do suspect that they are), they are probably better 
housed and clothed. 

2. The landless, and especially Harijans, have less income security than they 
used to enjoy, and they feel this insecurity. 

3. Many feel that they are worse off and that they are much less secure than 
they used to be. ^ 

4. Socially and politically Harijans are more powerful than they used to be, 
but so far have not used this power effectively to improve their material 
welfare and income security. 


5. Whether Harijans feel socially more deprived than they used to feel (in 
silence) is an open question, but they are certainly articulating feelings of 
deprivation more loudly. 

6. Harijans feel politically stronger. They are more fearful of being beaten 
and killed, but they also want and believe that they can get more. 


Are landless laborers worse off materially than they were twenty or thirty 
years ago? The evidence is mixed. Different people give different answers. 
The statistical evidence is doubly inconclusive. Table 1 shows the percent- 
age increases in the output of selected foodgrains from 1951-54 and 1956- 
59 to 1978-81. The growth in total foodgrain output has exceeded the 
growth of population. (Triennial averages avoid the biases introduced by 
seasonal variations for any one starting or concluding year.) 

Arguing for an improvement in the standard of living of the poorest is the 
fact that there are only five uses for foodgrains: (1) feeding people; (2) 
feeding livestock; (3) distilling liquor; (4) distilling industrial alcohol; and (5) 
stockpiling. 

There is little evidence that India has been distilling lots more alcohol for 
drinking or for industry. This leaves stockpiling, feeding livestock, and feed- 
ing people. As people's incomes increase they spend more on food, but they 
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do not do so by eating more and more foodgrains. Rather, after reaching 16 
to 18 ouncés of foodgrains per day, people add vegetables, spices, fruits, 
dairy products, eggs, and meat to their diets. At some point, as incomes 
increase, people actually begin to reduce their direct consumption of grain. 
Increases in the consumption of dairy products, eggs, and meat will lead to 
some increases in the amount of grain fed to milch buffaloes, hens, and 
perhaps goats. It is also likely that larger incomes for farmers and more work 
for oxen has led to an increase in the amount of grain fed to draft animals. 
There is as yet, however, no firm evidence that these uses have constituted an 
appreciable drain on the availability of foodgrains to people. Thus it is 
unlikely that those above the poverty level are eating much more of total 
foodgrain output, and thus it is quite possible that the poor are getting more 
to eat. 

Arguing against an improvement in the standard of living of the poorest 
are: (1) the stockpiling of foodgrains, which may have deprived the poorest 
of more food; (2) the facts that (a) the diet of the poorest has, historically, 
consisted mostly of jowar, bajra, and ragi (the cheapest grains); and (b) the 
output of these foodgrains has increased less rapidly than the growth of 
population and therefore certainly less rapidly than the growth in the num- 
bers of the poorest; and (3) the fact that the output of pulses, a major source 
of protein for the poor, has not risen as tapidly as has population. The 
second point can be taken as evidence that the landless and the Harijans are 
worse off, but it is not conclusive. As those around the poverty level become 
better off they consume more wheat and rice and less bajri and jowar, so it is 
possible that some Harijans and landless are consuming more wheat and 
tice. Daniel Thorner reported that, in 1967, he not only found the landless 
shifting to rice and wheat, but even consuming meat once a week.3 

The fact that the output of pulses has actually fallen during the past 25 
years does not necessarily mean that the vegetable protein intake of the 
poorer sections has decreased. While the protein content of pulses is relative- 
ly high, the proportion “available” in human metabolism is relatively low. 
The grains, especially rice, provide as much or more available protein. Pro- 
tein sources in Combination, because the least available amino acid limits 
availability, are disproportionately better than the sum of individual avail- 
abilities. Thus when pulses are combined with grains they are mote effective 
as a source of protein. But the same is true of dairy products, so that a larger 
amount of wheat, to say nothing of a larger amount of rice, especially if 
combined with more /essi (the whey left over from making curds, often given 
to the local poor), may now be providing the poor with more vegetable 
protein than the pulses used to provide. Visual impressions of physical 
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change between the fifties and the late seventies—thicker thighs, thicker, 
biceps, fewer protuberant joints—lend support to the proposition that the 
poor are now enjoying more protein than they were in the fifties. 

The fact that foodgrain output has risen faster than population is consis- 
tent with wide regional variations. There may well have been rising standards 
of consumption in the northwest and on the east coast and falling standards 
in some eastern and southern districts. Thus a conclusion about the general 
welfare of the landless in India could be quite misleading for specific areas 
or states. But to those who say, “Ah, but Punjab and Haryana are exception- 
al,” I always want to reply, “But your Tamil and Karnatic districts with 
falling standards are also exceptional.’”4 

If Harijans and other landless do not have more food (and it is not clear 
that they do not), some, but not all of them do have easier access to clean 
water, at least a shade more access to médical care, and a few more non-food 
items. On the same walk through a block during which one sees all sorts of 
other improvements, one will also see separate Harijan communities, sepa- 
rate Harijan meeting houses, separate Harijan wells. These are hardly signs 
of intercommunity integration, but a new Harijan meeting house and a clean 
Harijan well are nor signs of retrogression. 

There is another and contrary line of argument: that people can be worse 
off even when their real wages rise, ¿f simultaneously they become less 
secure. Commercialization did deprive many landless and Harijans of the 
security that the older village systems provided. A few more ounces of 
foodgrains per day for the “average” landless family may not make up for 
the fact that each family must worry about whether it will be one of the 
“average” families. There is an analogy between the present situations of the 
landless and migrant laborers and the situation of British laborers newly 
displaced from their villages and lost in the industrial system of the early 
19th century towns. In short, the reasoning presented in the preceding para- 
graphs is almost certainly too narrowly economistic with respect to the 
landless and the Harijans.> However, if the events of the past three decades 
have so increased the insecurity of the lower orders that the net effect upon 
their welfare has been deleterious, this result can hardly be blamed upon 
community development; too many other policies have impinged upon the 
position of the landless—from land reforms to the technologies of the 
Green Revolution.® 
~ Whether or not one concludes that community development has been a 
“rip-off” of the poor depends upon one’s answer to the question, “Has there 
been a fair division of the gains?” For a strong egalitarian, for a revolution- 
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ary, for a radical reformer, for a leader of Harijans or a representative of the 
landless, the answer is “no.” But the distribution does reflect decisions’ 
arrived at through democratic political processes, and of almost no other 
third world country can this be said. While most observers must wish that 
the Harijans and other landless had acquired a larger share of the good 
things in life, and much more power to affect their fates, still observers 
should recognize that to substitute one’s own judgments for determinations 
emerging from democratic political processes does involve exercising a self- 
confidence that may not be entirely warranted. 

For some, the years of community development have left much to be 
desired. For many, they have left something to be desired. But many are 
better off economically, and all are enjoying more political power than they 
ever had in the past. As thirty years ago not every prospect pleased, so today 


“not! every prospect pleases; but there has been much progress—and that 


progress has been too closely associated with community development to 
allow a judgment that community development has failed. The nod must go 
to progress, not to “rip-off.” 
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‘, 1, Oral communication, V. M. Dandekar, then Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 


Economics, Poona, M.S., India. 

"2. A brief resume of the argument and sources will be found in Walter C. Neale and Rex M. 
Edwards, “Progress and Insecurity, Class and Conflict in Rural India,” Journal of Economic 
Issues, XVII:2 (June 1983), pp. 397-404. 

3. Daniel Thorner, The Shaping of Modern India (New Delhi: Allied Publishers Private Ltd., 
1980), pp. 207, 214, 233. 

4. Henry C, Hart and Ronald J. Herring, who can hardly be called “running dogs of world 
capitalism,” remark that “we are left in some doubt whether.Kerala’s poor have dropped 
still lower in living standards during the 1960s or have made relative gains over the 
period.” “Political Conditions for Land Reform: Kerala and Maharashtra,” Ch. 13, in 
Robert Eric Frykenberg, ed., Land Tenure and Peasant in South Asta (New Delhi: Orient 
Longman, 1977), p. 250. 

5. I am indebted to Don Kanel, University of Wisconsin~Madison, for insisting on this 
point at the 7th Wisconsin Conference. See also John Adams and Walter C. Neale, 
“Village Systems, Village Economies, and Development Policies” (delivered to the An- 
nual Meeting, Association for Asian Studies, April 1975, and available from Neale). 
However, while the individual migrant laborer or Harijan dispossessed from a hereditary 
relationship with a cultivating family undoubtedly feels even more powerless than his 
father did a generation ago, the ballot box, the law, and some political activism have 
given Harijans—as groups, of course, rather than as individuals—a power they lacked a 
generation ago. In the larger arenas of district, state, and national politics, the poorest 
have definitely acquired some power and are acquiring more. This point is discussed in 
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my “Rural Development and Politics in Maharashtra: The Current State of Affairs,” 
Annals, vol. II (Southeast Conference, Association for Asian Studies), 1980, pp. 40-44. 
. For a discussion of the relationship of development policies to the position of the 
landless, please see Neale and Edwards, “Progress and Insecurity,” and my “Rural Devel- 
opment Policies in India: The ‘Exposure’ of the Landless,” 9th Wisconsin Conference on 
South Asia, November 1980 (available from the author). 





UNDERSTANDING THE NEW ORDER 


Bureaucratic Pluralism in Indonesia 


Donald K. Emmerson 








Foreign scholars have not been able to agree on the 
nature of the New Order that has ruled Indonesia since 1966. A major 
difference of opinion has arisen over the extent to which General Suharto’s 
regime concentrates or disperses power. In some writings, the New Order 
appears as a single, dominant, and purposeful actor. In others, the regime is 
pictured as a congeries of distinctive individuals and groups. From a third 
viewpoint between these extremes, political authority in Indonesia is seen as 
a hybrid type, neither monistic enough to be totalitarian, nor pluralistic 
enough to be democratic. 

My goals in this article are to review this spectrum of perceptions; to 
introduce the related concept of bureaucratic pluralism; and then, by com- 
bining data on military penetration of the higher central bureaucracy with a 
case study of how bureaucratic actors shape policy, to show how the con- 
cept might be used to evaluate the perceptions. My ultimate purpose is to 
understand better the nature of the New Order. 


A Range of Images 
At the extreme monistic end of the spectrum of foreign scholarly images of 
the New Order lies an article by Benedict Anderson, “Old State, New Soci- 
ety” (1983), in which he imputed to the New Order the extractive, punitive, 
and expansionary character of its lineal ancestor—the Dutch colonial state. 
For Anderson, the Indonesian state was more than a collectivity of persons; 
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it was an institution with a life and interests of its own. The New Order in his ' 
view was a wilfully predatory, antinational “state-qua-state” that ingested 

and excreted personnel, harbored “self-preserving and self-aggrandizing im- 

pulses,” and owed its existence to a combination of external props—foreign 

corporations, the U.S. Seventh Fleet, and foreign aid. Inside a regime so 

anthropomorphically purposeful and so cut off from pluralistic Indonesian 

society, Anderson left little room for give and take on policy issues or for 

sensitivity to public needs.! 

Only somewhat more pluralistic was my own image of “The Bureaucracy 
in Political Context” (1978). In that essay, I tried to demonstrate that Suhar- 
to’s bureaucracy had grown significantly more streamlined, monolithic, and 
active in dynamizing the economy and controlling the polity than had been 
the case under Sukarno. Rather than picture the New Order's stress on 
economic growth as self-serving, I noted the existence of interagency rival- 
ries on policy issues and suggested that “by keeping the economy open and 
active the regime defeats its own efforts to keep the polity closed.” But I 
implied that Suharto’s administration was becoming neither more open nor 
less monolithic—merely less popular.? 

Considerably more polycentric than mine was the picture of the regime 
drawn by William Liddle in his article on “Evolution from Above” (1973). 
While recognizing that the bureaucracy had begun to lose its previous image 
“as a faction-torn, party-tidden, ramshackle structure incapable of action,” 
Liddle noted contrary trends: the “particularization” of government and the 
diffusion of power, locally and at the national level. Not even the ostensibly 
disciplined and cohesive military was immune, in his view, to the counter- 
integrative effects of “an increase in the power and influence of individuals 
and cliques at the expense of organizations and institutions.” Rising internal 
competition and conflict, Liddle speculated, could undermine the ability of 
the central government to implement national development. 

Finally, in Karl Jackson's model of Indonesia as a “Bureaucratic Polity” 
(1978), cliques, circles, and patron-client ties overrode the importance of 
institutions. Indonesian society was no pyramid. From the villages to the 
presidential palace, personalism and factionalism prevailed. Although it had 
been concentrated”in fewer hands than before, power in the New Order 
reflected the indispensability not of bureaucratic organizations but of ruling 
personalities. When key leaders perished or were ousted, the power they held 
would be up for grabs, and successions would therefore probably be trau- 
matic. Where Anderson saw a hermetic, intentional state-for-its-own-sake, 
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Jackson riddled his own version of the regime with particularistic ties, inter- 
ests, and rivalries.4 

Behind the dissensus indicated by these images, there is nevertheless some 
basis for agreement. Even severe critics of the New Order admit that it is not 
entirely totalitarian,’ while not even its admirers consider it fully democratic. 
By thinking in terms of “limited monism” or “limited pluralism,” and by 
trying to ascertain how much room there is for give and take within the 
regime, it should be possible to identify grounds for transcending, reconcil- 
ing, or choosing among such different generalizations about the nature of 
the New Order. 


Bureaucratic Pluralism 

Juan Linz first identified “limited pluralism” as a key feature of polities that 
are neither democratic nor totalitarian, but authoritarian. “The limitation of 
pluralism,” according to, Linz, “may be legal or de facto, implemented more 
or less effectively, [and] confined to strictly political groups or extended to 
interest groups” as well. But regardless of whose participation is being limit- 
ed, and how, power in such a polity is neither accountable downward to 
larger constituencies, nor used for the purpose of total control. Instead, in 
the authoritarian type of regime, power is centered in a ruling elite that 
employs a mixed strategy to stay on top, sometimes repressing opponents, 
sometimes giving them positions and privileges in return for acquiescence. 
Once coopted, such individuals are expected to prevent overt disloyalty in 
the ranks of the groups under their purview. = 

If Linz invented the notion of limited pluralism, Dwight King has pio- 
neered its application to Indonesia. In King’s elaborate and careful defini- 
tion, as I understand it, Indonesia’s “bureaucratic-authoritarian regime” is 
institutional, nonideological, and pluralistic to a degree. According to King, 
ultimate authority is not exclusively vested in the personality of President 
(General) Suharto. Instead, the military as an oligarchy or an institution 
holds power and exercises it through the bureaucracy. Within the small, key 
area where the upper reaches of the military and the bureaucracy overlap— 
that is, where the former institution penetrates the latter—decisions are 
made not simply by fiat but through consultations and discussions aimed at 
reaching at least a guided kind of consensus. 

In King's rendition, the New Order also makes no consistent effort to 
mobilize its subjects into active conformity with a fully articulated official 
ideology. Instead, vaguely inclusive values and emblems (e.g., the “state 
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philosophy” of Pancasila) are invoked from time to time, regime authorities 
impose a diffuse kind of censorship on the media, and regime critics are 
persecuted, prosecuted, or tolerated depending on how threatening their 
actions are seen to be in a given context.’ 

This article uses King’s formulation to explore the limits of bureaucratic 
pluralism in Indonesia. First, in order to discover how thoroughly “milita- 
rized” the regime is, I will estimate and compare the extent to which military 
personnel occupy the top positions in different departments within the ad- 
ministration of the New Order. The greater and more uniform the extent of 
such penetration, the more likely it is that, contrary to King, a relatively 
monistic military under Suharto’s leadership has managed to control and 
homogenize the policy process, that security concerns override all other 
considerations, and that bureaucratic pluralism is limited indeed. 

Second, I will infer from the actual pattern of military penetration two 
contrasting values, political security and economic growth, whose interac- 
tion I will illustrate with a specific example of bureaucratic policy-shaping. 
In doing this, I hope to show to what extent the primacy of security as a 
military value either served to narrow pluralism by preempting other values 
or, as King might lead us to expect, was elastic enough to be used to 
advantage by actors with other policy priorities. 

Third, and throughout, I will try to make up for what seem to me to be 
lacunae in the literature on the New Order by focusing on organizations 
rather than individuals or groups as actors, on cooptation rather than coer- 
cion as a strategy, arid on policy rather than patronage as a source of con- 
flict. That focus will lead me to conclude that the New Order is both more 
complex and more legitimate, and thus more likely to become institutional- 
ized, than many of its observers have acknowledged. 


Officers in Office 
At first glance, it seems hopeless to find even limited pluralism within a 
bureaucracy that is so obviously dominated by what most observers would 
agree is the single most power-concentrating institution in Suharto’s Indone- 
sia: the military, and especially the army. Apart from the fact that one army 
general has been president since 1968 and that another one became vice- 
president in 1983, almost every government body has been, if not headed by 
military men, at least partly staffed by them.® Because the army is so clearly 
primus inter pares and because it penetrates so many agencies of central 
administration, should one bother to study those agencies in their own right, 
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as policy actors with decisional leeway, rather than simply as tools of top- 
down military rule? i 

My answer is yes, for several reasons: Officers in office may have become 
socialized by their host environments into allegiances, outlooks, and beha- 
viors that conform more with the norms of, say, the Department of Trade 
than with those of the army. Certain agencies may be less penetrated, thus 
potentially more autonomous, than others. The relative autonomy of an 
agency may vary from one policy topic to another. And finally, changes in 
Indonesia’s economy and society between the mid-to-late 1960s and early- 
to-mid 1980s may have made it more difficult for the military to monopolize 
policy decisions. l 

Data that I gathered on bureaucratic and parliamentary elites in 1968-69 
support the premise that military men in government jobs were at that time 
more loyal to their home than to their host services. All of these men knew 
that they had been temporarily seconded by the ermed forces to civilian 
agencies. Many of my military informants were also nostalgic for top-down 
chains of command of the sort they remembered from the armed forces, 
where action-oriented superiors were supposed to make unambiguous deci- 
sions that subordinates were meant to carry out. Some of these officers felt 
uncomfortable having to deal in their new jobs with less clearly vertical 
hierarchies, less narrowly accountable decisions, and less physically defined 
obstacles to overcome.? 

Most of my interviews were done under the First Development Cabinet, 
inaugurated in 1968. How much had things changed between then and the 
installation of the Fourth Development Cabinet in 1983? Substantially. In 
1969-75, in my samples at any rate, turnover among officers in government 
was lower than that of their civilian counterparts.!° The officers who filled 
upper-level bureaucratic slots in the early 1980s were higher in rank than my 
informants had been fifteen years earlier.!! Military men in “civilian” posi- 
tions in the 1980s had apparently held those posts longer, or at least worked 
in national administration longer, than my informants had in the late 1960s, 
when the Old-to-New-Order shake-up was still going on. 

In the 1980s, senior officers in government have had more time than their 
predecessors to identify with the interests and purposes of their host minis- 
tries. With more time for the office to rub off on the officer, departmental 
autonomy could have been enhanced, facilitating bureaucratic pluralism 
within the limits of a nonetheless military regime. It is not hard to imagine an 
officer in office, initially assigned to a department as a watchdog to prevent 
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civilian officials from “getting out of line,” becoming attracted to a different 
kind of “line”: the actual policy purpose of the department. One can picture 
such a person growing to respect what “his” department does or should be 
doing, to the point that he defends the organization's goals and priorities in 
conversations with other officers. One can even imagine such an officer 
being valued by his civilian colleagues and subordinates for protecting the 
department from interference on the part of his military colleagues and 
superiors, 

These speculations certainly open the possibility of bureaucratic plural- 
ism. But in order to pursue the matter further, one must differentiate be- 
tween more and less “colonized” departments. Three comparative hypothe- 
ses come to mind. First, the more deeply and equally that different 
departments are penetrated by the military, the more limited bureaucratic 
pluralism would seem to be,-as if Suharto were using the armed forces to 
dominate the bureaucracy thoroughly and uniformly. Second, if the pattern 
of penetration is not uniform, officers may hold a larger share of offices in 
departments whose responsibilities enjoy the highest priority in the eyes of 
Suharto and the armed forces, in which case the limits of bureaucratic 
pluralism would appear to be policy-related. 

Third, if penetration is not uniform, officers may hold a larger share of 
offices in departments that offer to incumbents the greatest opportunities 
for self-enrichment, as if Suharto were using the bureaucracy for reasons not 
of policy but patronage, to reward and ensure loyalty on a personal basis. 
The implications of this situation for bureaucratic pluralism are unclear. 
Departmental autonomy could be limited to financially unimportant minis- 
tries where civilians can safely be left to themselves, and the chance to make 
money could motivate officers in lucrative offices to keep their agencies’ 
profiles low. But if corrupt generals were jealously to champion the preroga- 
tives of their respective bureaucratic empires, the bureaucracy could be- 
come, on the contrary, highly polycentric. 

For convenience, I will call these three the “total-domination,” “vital- 
part,” and “cash-cow” hypotheses, respectively. Because each one corre- 
sponds to a segment on the range of perceptions cited earlier, from the most 
institutional and centripetal view of the New Order to the most personalistic 
and centrifugal, I hope in testing these propositions to shed light on the 
question of just how much and what kind of bureaucratic pluralism there is 
in Indonesia. At the same time, I hope to assess the staying power of the 
regime. To the extent, for example, that bureaucratic sinecures are being 
milked for money, corruption could ruin the legitimacy of the New Order in 
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the eyes of excluded groups, or the regime could disintegrate into a struggle 


of warlords over spoils. 


THE "TOTAL-DOMIN ATION” AND “VITAL.- 


PART” HYPOTHESES 


As summarized in Table 1, data on the distribution of officers vs. civilians in 
the upper echelons of national, departmental administration in 1981 show 
that military penetration varied greatly, from a high of 100% in Defense and 





TABLE 1 Distribution of Military and Civilian Incumbents in the Higher Central 























Bureaucracy 
Percentage Department 
Department Military Minister 
Defense and Security (12 of 12) 100 mil 
Home Affairs (8 of 9) 89 mil. 
Information (4 of 7) 57 mil. 
Social Affairs (4 of 7) 57 mil. 
Communications (5 of 9) 56 mil. 
Religion (5 of 9) 56 mil. 
Justice (4 of 8) 50 mil. 
Foreign Affairs (4 of 8) 50 civ. 
Manpower and Transmigration (4 of 8) 50 civ. 
Education and Culture (4 of 9) 44 civ. 
Agriculture (4 of 10) 40 civ. 
Health (3 of 8) 38 mil. 
Industry (3 of 8) 38 civ. 
Trade and Cooperatives (3 of 8) 38 civ. 
Finance (3 of 10) 30 civ. 
Mining and Energy (1 of 7) 14 civ. 
Public Works (1 of 8) 12 civ. 


Note: This was the pattern as of mid-December 1981. Figures in parentheses indicate how many 
officers there were among how many positions. The latter include director generals, inspector generals, 
secretary generals, junior ministers, department ministers, and coordinating ministers. For the original 


data, see MacDougall, “Patterns,” pp. 102 and 109-114. 
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Security to a low of 12% in Public Works. The first hypothesis, of “total 
domination,” is not supported. 

But the second hypothesis is. By the evidence in Table 1, the more closely 
related a ministry was to national security, the greater the military occupa- 
tion of its highest posts, as if Suharto wished to concentrate his officers in 
certain strategic departments the better to control the government and the 
country as a whole. 

But the correlation between penetration and security was discontinuous. 
While Defense and Security and Home Affairs were totally or almost totally 
penetrated, in no other department were more than a bare majority of the 
top offices filled by military men. Furthermore, most of the relatively more 
“colonized” among these latter parts of the bureaucracy—the seven depart- 
ments from Information down to Manpower and Transmigration in Table 
1—were also at least indirectly responsible for security: Information to pro- 
pagandize the regime and enforce media compliance; Communications to 
ensure, through Jakarta-based nets of land, sea, and air traffic, the center's 
control of the periphery; Religion to accommodate, coopt, and neutralize 
the Islamic community; Justice to control the prosecution of undesirables 
and enemies; and Foreign Affairs to manage the political interface between 
international and national security. 

Of the two exceptions in this middle range, only Social Affairs had no 
clear connection with internal security. In 1983, Suharto eliminated this 
anomaly by naming a civilian woman to replace a major general as Minister 
of Social Affairs, which had the effect of dropping the department out of the 
middle range to a position among the least security-related portfolios. The 
other exception, Manpower and Transmigration, though run by a civilian in 
1981, was split into two departments in 1983, and Manpower was given to 
one of Indonesia’s most security-conscious officers, Admiral Sudomo, who 
for six years had run the New Order’s apparatus for domestic surveillance 
and control (Kopkamtib), The naming of Sudomo to run the new Depart- 
ment of Manpower, which oversees labor relations, probably reflected a 
decision by Suharto to give a reliable officer the responsibility of quelling 
rising labor unrest. From this apparent preoccupation with internal security, 
it would appear that as long as some connection can be drawn between 
domestic stability on the one hand and what a given department does on the 
other, no part of the bureaucracy can be taken seriously as anything but an 
actual or potential “colony” of the armed forces. 

But that assessment can be questioned because of the evident connec- 
tions between Indonesia’s economic growth and most of the least “colo- 
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nized” ministries—i.e., the eight departments (at the bottom of Table 1) less 
than half of whose top-level posts were in military hands in 1981. Specifical- 
ly: Mining and Energy presided over the economy’s critical underpinning in 
hydrocarbons and minerals; Industry was mandated to expand the key re- 
source-processing and manufacturing sector; and Agriculture bore responsi- 
bility for most of the rest of the country’s national product. While Public 
Works laid down road and irrigation nets without which the natural re- 
sources of the many infrastructurally underendowed parts of the country 
could not be exploited, Finance tried in its budgetary and tax policies to 
mobilize and allocate the financial resources without which the targets of the 
civilian-led planning agency (Bappenas) could not be met. Trade and Coop- 
eratives, Education and Culture, and Health were also, though indirectly, 
related to economic growth. 

These portfolios could be construed as having a security dimension. The 
destabilizing potential of campus unrest, for example, probably figured in 
the appointment of Nugroho Notosusanto, a titular general with long-stand- 
ing Defense and Security ties, to become Rector of the University of Indo- 
nesia in 1982 and Minister of Education and Culture the following year. 

But the general conclusion I reach is that Suharto's commitment to inter- 
nal security and economic growth-—-summarized in the New Order’s hall- 
mark of “dynamic stability” —is reflected not only in careful military control 
of the most security-connected parts of the bureaucracy, but also in a will- 
ingness to leave those departments most responsible for the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth mainly in civilian hands. Because growth has been less impor- 
tant to the military than security, the economic ministries have been less 
penetrated, and to that extent more able to exercise decisional autonomy. 

This does not mean that the economic policy preferences of civilians were 
always followed. As Harold Crouch wrote of the New Order's early years: 


The impression was created that “General Suharto, conscious that the military 
was ill-equipped for the job, insisted on leaving economic policy making to 
civilians.” [But] the policies actually implemented often deviated considerably 
from those recommended by the technocrats.!? 


Crouch is correct. Civilian predominance in planning did not guarantee 
implementation. Yet military interference was not the only reason for the 
gap between results and expectations. Civilian officials were at least as re- 
sponsible for inadequate implementation, which had long been a weakness 
of economic policy in Indonesia. 

Crouch argued that the involvement of generals in business enterprise and 
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their mismanagement of certain key nondepartmental agencies reduced the 
ability of the technocrats to make a difference. But he also noted that by the 
early-to-mid 1970s, with the removal of two of the most egregiously corrupt 
among these “financial” generals, the rise of less freewheeling officers who 
wished to regularize the administration, and the oil-generated expansion of 
revenues with which to carry out economic development, the effective au- 
thority of the technocrats who ran the economic ministries had increased.'3 
Limited bureaucratic pluralism describes such circumstances well. 


THE "CASH-COW” HYPOTHESIS 

To return to Table 1, could the highest proportions of officers in office in 
1981 be found in the “wettest” ministries, whose functions afforded the 
greatest access to cash, including under-the-table payments? If this were 
true, it would suggest that officers were undermining civilian influence over 
the national budget, and thus that even—or, perhaps, espectally—when it 
came to economic matters, the generals could not tolerate civilian autono- 
my. 

The ubiquity of corruption in Indonesia and the wealth of more than a 
few generals contribute to the plausibility of the “cash-cow” hypothesis, as 
does the logic of maintaining army unity by buying off potential contenders 
and using their complicity to keep them silent. Such a pattern would also 
make sense if, as some have contended, the New Order is an updated version 
of a Javanese sultanate and its appanages—a regime in which factions within 
the elite struggle not over policy but spoils.!4 

Table 1 does not support this “neopatrimonialist” view. The ministries 
that meshed most intimately with the richest and most dynamic parts of the 
economy were not the ones at the top of the list. Admittedly, lucrative 
geostationary satellite contracts passed through Communications, while Re- 
ligion oversaw the financing and organization of Muslim pilgrimages to 
Mecca, but the “wettest” departments were among the least penetrated. I 
have in mind Industry, whose contract negotiations routinely involved hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; Finance, poised as it was astride the flow of 
official money; Mining and Energy, overlooking the richest sector of all; and 
Public Works, whose nationwide contracting and construction activities 
afforded opportunities for graft of various kinds. In 1981, military penetra- 
tion of these four ministries ran from 38% in Industry down to 12% in Public 
Works, and none was headed by an officer. 

Indeed, on the basis of available data,!> a department’s budgetary clout 
and military penetration appear to be inversely related. Of the monies allo- 
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cated in the 1983-84 budget to the departments listed in Table 1, or to their 
successors in cases where portfolios were split, about 70% was to be spent on 
activities that fell under the terms of reference of the eight “growth’-related 
ministries at the bottom of Table 1, compared to around 20% for the seven 
more plausibly “security’-related portfolios in the middle of the table, and 
only 10% for the two most thoroughly security-tied departments at the top. 

Strikingly, after the cabinet changes of 1983, the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which had the greatest access to budgetary funds, 
consisted entirely of civilians.!6 I can think of no other instance in the New 
Order where the military penetration of a department’s senior offices, from 
director-generalships to the position of coordinating minister, has been al- 
lowed to fall to zero. 

Furthermore, while the coordinating minister who oversaw the security- 
focused portfolios of Defense and Security, Home Affairs, Information, 
Justice, and Foreign Affairs was an officer, his counterpart with responsibil- 
ity for such growth-oriented departments as Agriculture, Industry, Trade 
and Cooperatives, Finance, Mining and Energy, and Public Works, along 

` with Communications, was a civilian, and this was true both before and after 
the cabinet was changed in 1983. 

In opposition to this line of reasoning, one could argue that these distinc- 
tions conceal important internal differences: that even if “wetter” portfolios 
were not in military hands, the “wetter” posts within such departments were 
likely to be. But the data sustain no such clear-cut conclusion. Despite their 
financial access, for example, inspector-generalships were not uniformly in 
military hands, even in “wetter” ministries.'7 

One could also defend the “cash-cow” hypothesis by noting that not all 
‘of the cows were departmental. Among nonministerial state bodies, the 
extremely “wet” essential-commodity trading agency (Bulog) and oil com- 
pany (Pertamina) had been run by generals and had been implicated in 
corruption, spectacularly so in the case of Pertamina. On the other hand, the 
potentially lucrative investment board (BKPM), technology board (BPPT), 
and central bank (BI) were run by civilians. The 1983 cabinet reaffirmed this 
pattern. 

Economic advantages have certainly accrued to individual officers, and to 
the armed forces, from being represented in the bureaucracy. At the same 
time, officers in “wet” environments are not necessarily “drenched,” or even 
“damp.” Nor are military men in Indonesia intrinsically more venal than 
civilians. Rather, I am arguing that material incentives inadequately explain 
the differing extents to which the military has penetrated different agencies. 
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Another counterargument is that civilian officials have been so militarized 
by association with the armed forces that the distinction no longer matters. 
In 1981, for example, most of Indonesia's civilian ministers could claim to 
have served in the armed forces during or after the 1945—49 revolution or to 
have lectured at a military school or attended a military seminar.'* But while 
these and other more direct relationships doubtless facilitated civilian-mili- 
tary cooperation, they are insufficient evidence from which to conclude that 
“civilian-run” departments lacked autonomy. Loyalty to Suharto or affinity 
with the present-day armed forces cannot be inferred from mere service in 
the revolution. Witness the dissenting “sick-at-heart brigade” among retired 
officers,'9 Nor does the fact of having spoken to a military audience neces- 
sarily indicate that a civilian technocrat has adopted military priorities. 

It is implausible to’assume that in a relationship between the “man with 
the gun” and the “man with the degree,” the former must always dominate, 
over time, across organizations, and regardless of the issue at hand. The 
circumstantial evidence presented above suggests that limited pluralism 
does exist within the national administration of Indonesia and varies with the 
policy at stake. 

On matters of economic growth as opposed to internal security, on more 
than a few occasions, technocrats have been able to persuade generals. In 
May 1983, for example, the new coordinating minister for the economy, Ali 
Wardhana, a civilian technocrat with previous experience as Minister of 
Finance, announced the suspension of six major, capital-intensive projects 
worth more than $10 billion. The move was taken to reduce the foreign- 
exchange losses and budget deficits that have resulted from falling world 
petroleum prices and to permit a partial reallocation of resources. to more 
labor-intensive projects such as irrigation and roads. 

It is not hard to imagine that opponents of this expenditure cutback and 
priority shift included some business-oriented generals who believed that the 
country could spend its way out of the recession and who stood to benefit, 
directly or indirectly, from some of the shelved projects. For civilians to have 
overcome such redoubtable opponents led one insider to represent Ward- 
hana’s decision as “the biggest victory for the technocrats since 1975, when 
they rescued Pertamina from the edge of bankruptcy.”?° 

To summarize: The New Order is neither a self-serving monolith, nor a 
congeries of personalities and factions, but something in between these 
extremes. Bureaucratic pluralism exists, and not merely because of empire- 
building by corrupt generals. The autonomy of relatively civilian-led agen- 
cies is to an extent programmatic. So long as Suharto’s and the armed forces’ 
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control over internal security is not disturbed, there is room for the least 
penetrated departments to influence policy on the broad subject of econom- 
ic growth. 

But how does bureaucratic pluralism work in practice? In actual policy 
debates, how are the values of security and growth related, and with what 
effect on the autonomy of less penetrated agencies? For example, does the 
higher priority on security prevent discussion of sensitive questions of equi- 
ty, as opposed to the mechanics of aggregate growth, or are these values 
related in looser, more inclusive ways, following King’s suggestion that, for 
all its anticommunism, the New Order is not a strictly ideological regime? 

I will try to answer these qualitative questions on the basis of my own 
observation of one case of limited bureaucratic pluralism: the internal debate 
in Jakarta over how best to promote the industrialization of a resource-rich 
area in Aceh in northern Sumatra. The case recommends itself first of all 
because of its economic importance; thanks largely to the hydrocarbons of 
Aceh, Indonesia has become the world’s foremost exporter of liquefied 
natural gas (LNG). Aceh also has been and remains one of the most politi- 
cally sensitive provinces in the country. These aspects of the case guarantee 
the representation of security as a concern. 

Also, by selecting an instance of regional rather than national economic 
policy, I can bring this discussion closer to the interests of the ordinary 
_ Indonesians on whose behalf, ostensibly, the New Order has promoted both 
security and growth. As an abstract category, bureaucratic pluralism can be 
inferred from quantitative patterns of the sort uncovered above; but in actual 
practice, it involves the representation, cooptation, and conciliation of a 
complex variety of specific interests. 


Security and Growth 

In 1972, natural gas was discovered at Arun, in the Special Region of Aceh 
in northwestern Sumatra. Since 1978, the gas has been liquefied for export 
to Japan. In the early 1980s, while the LNG plant was being expanded, a 
variety of related projects were under negotiation or construction, including 
a $2 billion petrochemical complex, two fertilizer plants, a wood-processing 
facility, and a new port through which to export the commodities that these 
activities were expected to generate. 

These investments involved an array of agencies—public and private, 
national and local, domestic and foreign—in a burgeoning Large-Scale In- 
dustrial Zone (LSIZ). In 1983, the petrochemical project was postponed, 
and the future of the wood-processing facility was also in doubt. But the _ 
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development of the zone had only been slowed and could be expected to 
reaccelerate when economic conditions improved. 

Where does economic growth stop and internal security begin? In fact, 
the two values interact. Indonesia’s outer islands are being opened up, popu- 
lated, and developed, in part to tie them more closely to Jakarta and to 
strengthen them against hypothetical external attack. But that very process 
of economic growth creates its own security concerns. Once costly extrac- 
tion and processing facilities have been erected along the country’s exposed 
periphery, they must be secured from possible assault. Nor is the threat 
purely external, for once those facilities have begun to fill central coffers 
with foreign exchange, the claims of regionalists to the income from “their” 
resources must be prevented from undermining the unity of the nation—or, 
from a regionalist perspective, the hegemony of the center. These concerns 
explain why the armed forces and the second-most penetrated ministry, 
Home Affairs, approached decisions affecting Aceh’s LSIZ mainly in securi- 
ty terms.?! 

Yet security matters did not dominate the agendas brought to LSIZ 
policy meetings by the more economically oriented and civilian-staffed de- 
partments. Officials from those agencies were able to ignore the security 
issue precisely because they knew that the armed forces and Home Affairs 
were following it so closely. Although economic-agency spokesmen worried 
less about security than their security-agency counterparts would have liked, 
the result approximated a genuine division of-labor in which each side 
recognized the other’s comparative advantage. 

Although the armed forces and Home Affairs could have done so, had 
Suharto wanted them to, they did not in this instance explicitly or precisely 
limit the freedom of action of the economic ministries. The latter were not 
discouraged from doing what they would have done otherwise. The techno- 
crats understood that they were to do nothing to worsen the security situa- 
tion in Aceh. But that was hardly an imposed prohibition. It did not even 
have to be mentioned. Loyal or coopted incrementalists that they were, the 
economic ministry officials would not have wished to foment regional rebel- 
lion even under a wholly civilian regime. 

Security as a “limit” turned out to be an invitation. By stressing the 
security issue, the armed forces supplied the economic departments with a 
rationale for becoming involved in the LSIZ, for officers and civilians alike 
knew that insecurity implied economic, social, and political problems that 
had no obviously military solution. Few officials bothered to define what 
“insecurity” might mean, and that too was an advantage for the economic 
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ministries, for the vaguer the threat, the harder it was to rule out any depart- 
ment or proposal that might help prevent or reduce it. Yet the prospect of 
insecurity was not vague enough to disappear, which would have undercut 
the case for a broader view of, and wider participation in, LSIZ growth as a 
policy topic. f 

Aceh had rebelled before and could do so again. A few die-hard propo- 
nents of the “Free Aceh” movement still roamed the interior uplands of the 
province. Between Kreung Geukeuh and Lhokseumawe, on the coast of 
North Aceh, the LSIZ had begun to assume the obtrusive character of a 
high-income, capital-intensive, urban, non-Muslim, non-Acehnese enclave 
in a basically low-income, labor-intensive, rural, Muslim, Acehnese province. 

Had Aceh benefited from the LSIZ, or did it exist merely to ship LNG to 
Japan, earning benefits in foreign currency for Jakarta that might or might 
not trickle back to Aceh? Some Acehnese wondered, and central officials, 
military and civilian alike, knew the wondering was going on. Provincial 
representatives did not accuse the center outright, but drew attention more 
generally to “Acehnese aspirations.” That phrase, increasingly heard as the 
LSIZ grew, could be interpreted as a growth-focused, thus legitimate, desire 
for provincial development. But “Acehnese aspirations” could also connote 
equity-focused resentment, and in the early 1980s, delegations from the 
provincial to the national capital made good use of the ambiguity. 

The gravity of these. circumstances was heightened by the status of Arun 
as the country’s largest producing gasfield, and the expectation that as 
petroleum resources were depleted and diverted to domestic use, the nation- 
al economy would have to turn increasingly to LNG to help take up the 
resulting slack in exports. Together with the Asahan aluminum and power 
complex and the cash-crop plantations, light industry, and commercial port 
of Medan to the southeast, Aceh’s LSIZ was scheduled to become part of 
the single largest industrial area in Indonesia. 

These high stakes not only made the security issue more salient; they 
broadened it into an opportunity for military and civilian agencies to be- 
come involved. In the 1970s, the major LSIZ agencies had been Pertamina, 
its foreign contractor (Mobil Oil Indonesia), and their joint-venture manage- 
ment of the LNG facility (PT Arun). In 1981, however, the Medan-based 
First Regional Defense Commander (Pangkowilhan I) convened a meeting 
in Lhokseumawe to impress upon the growing number of LSIZ participants 
the need for vigilance against any threat to the zone’s role as a national asset. 
The economic ministries that began to affect LSIZ policy in 1982-83, or, 
deepened their previous involvement, rode the impetus of this security con- 
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cern into positions of considerable influence on various aspects of two 
related questions that the Commander’s initiative had posed: How could the 
enclave’s presence in a potentially hostile environment be stabilized, and 
how could the LSIZ’s proliferating activities and agencies be coordinated 
toward this end? 

From the Defense Commander's initiative in 1981 to the cabinet changes 
of 1983~that is, for roughly a year and a half—a series of visits, consulta- 
tions, meetings, and debates took place in response to these questions. What 
is remarkable about these events is that they were left to unfold of their own 
momentum in their own direction, largely without interference by Suharto 
or the military.2? Clusters of issues were crystallized, and in relation to them, 
the views of different agencies were defined and became known. At the 
same time, as interagency differences were declared and sharpened, an agen- 
da of the most basic and controversial questions was formed and handed up 
to higher echelons for final disposition. 


SPACE AND CLASS 

One of the most important issue-clusters to emerge from this complex 
process raised alternative uses of limited space, as expressed in a long series 
of cost-benefit questions. Where in the LSIZ should one locate those incom- 
ing industries that had not yet acquired land on which to build? Where 
should one house the staffs of those industries that had yet to obtain land on 
which to locate their employees? Should those homes be concentrated with- 
in the LSIZ for the convenience of the industries, or should they be dis- 
persed in the low hills inland in order to pull roads and services beyond the 
zone’s confines? 

Should administrative and commercial services and facilities be centered 
in the existing district capital, Lhokseumawe, at the eastern end of the zone, 
or should they be separated, by constructing a new administrative center to 
the west of Lhokseumawe? Where exactly should the limits of the LSIZ be 
drawn, and with what legal implications for zoning? Should Lhokseumawe 
remain part of the district of North Aceh, in which case zoning would 
remain legally difficult, or should the town be upgraded to the status of an 
autonomous city, which would permit zoning but could sever North Aceh 
as a hinterland from what was arguably its main hope for future revenue and 
employment—the LSIZ? Or should the pattern of LSIZ-based growth be 
channeled inland through North Aceh into the rural uplands of Central 
Aceh? 

There were political as well as economic reasons for implementing the last 
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suggestion. Markedly less developed than North Aceh, Central Aceh was 
also one of only three administrative areas in the entire province to have 
registered a victory for the government in the 1982 election. In contrast, a 
strong antigovernment turnout in North Aceh had helped to bestow on 
Aceh as a whole the dubious honor of being the sole province in the country 
to have defeated the government at the polls. These considerations raised as 
one option the “punishment” of North Aceh by reallocating development 
expenditures to the poorer, more loyal interior. 

As if these questions were not enough to handle, every proposal to build 
something—a technical school, a university campus, a hospital, a new air- 
port, a by-pass road“required officials to ask: Where should it be put? 
“Spatial planning” became the deceptively technical rubric under which a 
lengthening list of highly sensitive choices were subsumed, choices that 
would affect in concrete ways local, provincial, national, and foreign inter- 
ests. Under a military president who does not recognize class differences as a 
basis for redirecting the benefits of economic growth to lower-income 
groups, 73 “spatial planning” became a way of introducing hierarchical dis- 
tinctions by, in effect, laying them on their side. Officials who drew alterna- 
tive maps and debated different ways of “spatially” integrating the LSIZ into 
its hinterland knew that the zone was an enclave of haves in a province made 
up mainly of have-nots. Land-use planning terminology enabled participants 
in interdepartmental meetings on the industrialization of Aceh to advocate 
reducing class gaps without actually saying so. 

At the interministerial level, the positions of three agencies stood out— 
Industry, Public Works, and Home Affairs. So far as Industry was con- 
cerned, the LSIZ was a national project in the national interest and should 
not be weakened by misguided efforts to redirect benefits to the local 
population. The highest priority was to facilitate efficient production, for 
that would benefit everyone—the corporations, the government, and ulti- 
mately the people of Aceh. In 1981-82, as the oil glut mounted and the 
petrochemical market softened worldwide, Industry officials became more 
anxious over the terms and outcomes of their negotiations with prospective 
LSIZ members and less sensitive to the distributive priorities being empha- 
sized by provincial officials in Aceh and by several ministries in Jakarta. 

One of those ministries was Public Works. There, a Directorate of Urban l 
and Regional Planning drew the future shape of the LSIZ on its own maps 
and plans. Although Public Works by no means fully represented “Acehnese 
aspirations” (which were themselves heterogeneous), the ministry did aim to 
protect the long-term interests of the local community—for example, by not 
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shifting the direction of growth so far away from the town of Lhokseumawe 
that it would become a backwater inhabited by poor and unemployed peo- 
ple who might not be able to purchase or rent more favorably situated 
quarters or land. 

Finally, Home Affairs had its own (civilian-run) Directorate-General of 
Regional Development, with its own ideas about what should be done. One 
might have expected this second-most military-penetrated department to 
have kept close track of LSIZ developments, but this was not the case. Only 
as the spatial controversy grew in Jakarta, involving higher and higher eche- 
lons, did Home Affairs fully enter the debate. 

Because matters of territorial administration fell within its purview, Home 
Affairs would have to decide what legal status Lhokseumawe would have 
and where its limits would be drawn. Home Affairs officials became espe- 
cially incensed at the idea of constructing a new administrative center to the 
west of the town, not because they wished to protect Lhokseumawe's eco- 
nomic future but because they wished to avoid legalizing twin cities lest 
rivalry and instability result. Home Affairs was also displeased that so many 
alternative futures for the LSIZ, Lhokseumawe, and North and Central Aceh 
had been tossed around so publicly in Aceh, where “Acehnese aspirations” 
might be escalating out of control. 

There is not space to review the views of the many other participants in 
LSIZ-related “spatial planning,” but I should mention at least the role of the 
Minister of State for the Environment, who took his responsibilities serious- 
ly enough to ask of the different proposed allocations how they might affect 
the local ecology and quality of life. Antipollution measures, in contrast, did 
not rank high among the priorities of either Industry or Home Affairs. 

In 1983, before the cabinet was revamped in March, a compromise ap- 
peared likely between these views and among the various agencies behind 
them. Most probably, the civilian economic ministers would accede in ad- 
vance to Home Affairs’ opposition to separating Lhokseumawe from the 
LSIZ, and that principle would become, in effect, a ground rule limiting the 
options to be discussed and decided by the economic ministers. That is to 
say, within limits set by the military, Indonesia’s largely civilian economic 
leadership would be allowed to debate and shape policy without further 
interference. 

Whatever decisions are reached on the LSIZ in future, they will probably 
continue to be shaped in ways that illustrate this pattern of security-condi- 
tioned bureaucratic pluralism, in which security both limits the policy auton- 
omy of civilian agencies and enables them to smuggle equity onto the 
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agenda under the guise of trying to prevent instability. One case study 
proves nothing. But the way in which policies for industrial growth in Aceh’ 
were debated and shaped does at least conform to King’s understanding of 
the New Order as a nonideological regime. 


Conclusions 
Neither a particularistic, nor a neopatrimonial, nor a state-reifying viewpoint 
does full justice to the ways in which New Order policy decisions are 
actually reached. Groups and personalities do matter, the palace remains 
central to the process, and the New Order has transformed a previously 
polycentric bureaucracy into a military instrument for internal security and 
economic growth. But these partial insights should not be interpreted to 
preclude, on economic policy, the relative autonomy of civilian-led agencies. 

To the extent that personalities were important and presidential access 
was a key resource, the example of economic policy-shaping discussed in 
this article supports the idea that the bureaucracy as a set of progammatic 
organizations is superseded in Suharto’s Indonesia by higher personalistic 
and clientilistic ties. To the lesser extent that Home Affairs was able to 
monopolize the security issue, the image of a regime made up of only one 
organization that really counts—the army—also receives support. 

But it is time to augment these partially correct conceptions with the 
notion of limited bureacratic pluralism, which means taking seriously the 
roles within the bureaucracy of relatively civilian organizations with charac- 
teristic policy positions that reflect programmatic mandates—whether to 
expand Indonesia's industrial base (Industry) or to plan and build physical 
infrastructure to open that base to its agrarian hinterlands for the sake of 
spill-over growth (Public Works). The New Order is not a homogenized 
antithesis of the nation it claims to represent. While the regime is certainly 
repressive, and it has sponsored a pattern of nonegalitarian growth, it is not 
antinational. 

“Acehnese aspirations” are certainly suspect from the vantage point of the 
safari-suited Javanese officer who sits in an air-conditioned ministry in Jakar- 
ta and worries, as his colonial predecessors did, about maintaining “tranquil- 
lity and order’ against a historically and potentially fractious periphery. But 
that does not prevent those “aspirations” from being attended to under 
another guise. For the bureaucracy is diverse enough to allow the representa- 
tion of some different points of view. 

This is so in part because Suharto wills it. He is, after all, in power, and the 
regime is certainly more his creature than anyone else’s. But limited intrabur- 
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eaucratic pluralism also reflects, in the 1980s, the differentiating forces of- 
economic growth that were set in motion early in the life of the New Order. 
The more complex the economy has grown, the harder it has become to 
manage Indonesian society under any of the militaristic, sultanistic, or clien- 
tilistic strategies so frequently attributed to the regime. 

There is no guarantee that what limited pluralism there is inside the New 
Order will increase, or that organizations, let alone extrabureaucratic ones, 
will be accorded or acquire more decisional room in the future. Considering 
that in 1983 Indonesia was expected to experience one of the sharpest 
declines in real economic growth of any country in East or Southeast Asia, it 
is not hard to imagine Suharto retrenching defensively against the likelihood 
of popular disappointment as budgets and plans are curtailed. If that hap- 
pens, the economic ministries may become less, not more, autonomous. 

But even then, I would argue, there will be more to the regime than meets 
the eye that sees only an army general in a sultan’s palace surrounded by 
clients. Nor can Suharto’s rule be reduced to the iron fist and the foreign 
loan as the sole significant accoutrements of an abstract “state as such.” The 
The New Order is more complex, and more stable, than that. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR PACIFIC 
REGIONAL COOPERATION 


Richard L. Sneider and Mark Borthwick 








In contrast to the other major geographic areas of the 
world, East Asia and the Pacific Basin have yet to find a basis for a broadly 
structured regional institution. Yet to emerge is an intergovernmental orga- 
nization comparable to the Organization of American States, the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, or the European Economic Community. Nevertheless, 
a wide variety of more limited institutions have developed in the Pacific 
during the postwar period, some to flourish and gain strength, others to 
struggle for a firm and lasting foundation, and yet others gradually to die on 
the vine. The number of regional organizations in the Pacific today, count- 
ing both governmental and nongovernmental groups, is surprisingly large, 
perhaps well over one hundred by one count.! 

Pacific regionalism has foundered over the problem of finding a common 
thread, a structure of common interest compelling enough to overcome the 
inherent diversity of the countries involved. Divided by religion, culture, 
ethnic composition, ideology, security interests, and levels of economic’ 
development, the Pacific nations have only recently begun a process of 
serious Communications that may enable them to bridge these gaps. Past 
efforts that were grounded in political/security concerns, such as SEATO 
and ASPAC (Asian and Pacific Council), collapsed with the failure to recon- 
cile the interests of Southeast Asian members of the nonaligned group and 
those of the front-line countries such as Korea, particularly in the absence of 
an overwhelming and urgent security threat to the region as a whole. 

Another stumbling block has been the difficulty of defining the geo- 
graphic range of a prospective Pacific Basin institution. For some purposes, 
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Asia has been defined to embrace the countries stretching from Iran to 
Japan, while for others it comprises a more circumscribed area stretching 
from Australia to Japan. Similarly, definitions of the “Pacific Basin” for 
organizational purposes have ranged from those inclusive of all the countries 
bordering the Pacific Ocean to more selective groupings that omit, for 
example, the Latin American nations. 

In view of these difficulties, it is hardly surprising that cooperation has 
been limited so far to a mosaic of subregional institutions and overlapping, 
narrow-focus, international organizations. With the growing realization that 
a de facto Pacific community has gradually emerged since World War II, 
analysts have begun to consider potential areas for a more concerted effort. 
Only rarely have specific institutional models been proposed, however, since 
such questions generally have been considered premature in the absence of a 
substantial agreement in functional areas. Even so, an international dialogue 
on the potential for Pacific cooperation is well underway, involving a pro- 
cess that itself must begin to deal with some of the issues associated with 
institutional mechanisms. A series of Pacific Economic Cooperation Confer- 
ences, the third of which is to be held in Bali in November 1983, represents 
an emergent system within which discussions of institutional mechanisms 
are likely to take place. The role of these conferences is discussed below, but 
it is useful not only to consider such newly proposed models but also to 
review the recent history of institution-building in the Pacific. For purposes 
of discussion, institutions will be categorized by whether they are govern- 
mental or nongovernmental, although as will be seen, an important aspect of 
Pacific Basin regionalism is its mingling of government and private sector 
participation. 


Governmental Institutions 

ASEAN 
The Association of Southeast Asian Nations has developed with notable 
success because its members responded jointly to the challenges of chang- 
ing political conditions in East Asia. Although the Association was founded 
in 1967 well before the official demise of SEATO,? it may be said to have 
achieved its current diplomatic stature by adapting to conditions that were 
not only felt to be unsuited to the SEATO security framework, but which 
called for closer cooperation among a constellation of Southeast Asian 
countries. 

For a number of years ASEAN languished as an institution, held back by 

bilateral tensions and a lack of strong internal organization. Only with the 
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U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam did the Association move to strengthen ties 
among its members through a set of agreed declarations. These were aimed 
at economic and cultural cooperation, but their most important impact was 
to establish a framework for a stronger and more concerted political voice 
by the five members in global and regional forums. 

Nevertheless, ASEAN remains cautious and hesitant in expanding intrare- 
gional cooperative activities. While the Pacific cooperation movement may 
draw inspiration from its example, ASEAN also demonstrates that there are 
limits to schemes for regional integration. Only relatively late in its evolu- 
tion, for example, did ASEAN establish a permanent Secretariat for which 
staffing and authority are quite restricted. The decision-making process by 
consensus can be cumbersome, usually requiring lengthy consultations at 
the ministerial level, although it can be an effective means of acting together, 
as in the United Nations when dealing with Cambodia. 

ASEAN’s showcase projects in such areas as industrial complementation 
have been slow to develop because the pace is set by a project’s most 
reluctant member. Similarly, the ASEAN governments failed to capitalize 
quickly on the potential for cooperation among their private sectors. 
ASEAN business and professional associations have formed in recent years, 
nevertheless, and have been relatively successful by themselves in imple- 
menting cooperative activities. The ASEAN Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry have taken a particularly active role in this respect, and the ASEAN 
Bankers Council has established the ASEAN Finance Corporation, a kind of 
regional merchant bank. 

As successful as ASEAN has been overall, several of its members are wary 
about the idea of a larger Pacific organization, which in their view could 
undermine ASEAN or try to impose the views of the larger powers—the 
U.S. and Japan in particular—on the ASEAN nations. This problem was 
addressed by a group of scholars from each of the ASEAN nations in a joint 
study that concluded that if the initial Pacific efforts were to be unofficial 
and aimed at a level of integration lower than ASEAN itself, the Association 
should be supportive of such efforts. 


SOUTH PACIFIC INSTITUTIONS 
South Pacific regional institutions are too often overlooked in discussions of 
Pacific cooperation, even though they have been among the most successful 
in the Pacific in terms of active involvement of a group of developing and 
developed nations. The original and still functioning institution for the area, 
the South Pacific Commission, comprises the five metropolitan powers of 
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Australia, New Zealand, France, the United Kingdom, and the U.S., and the 
independent island countries of Fiji, Nauru, Papua New Guinea, Solomons, 
Tuvalu, and Western Samoa. Formed in the post-World War II era of 
gtadual decolonialization, the Commission has undergone several transitions 
from (1) an advisory body for the metropolitan powers, to (2) a kody placing 
stronger emphasis on technical aid, and finally towards becoming (3) an 
education and training organization for the Island countries.4 Although the 
developed nations that founded the Commission intended for it to increas- 
ingly involve the indigenous peoples of the region, discontent over their 
inability to take part directly in decisions affecting the region led the Island 
leaders to form their own coalition in the early 1970s. 

This coalition, the South Pacific Forum, has as its administrative arm the 
South Pacific Bureau for Economic Cooperation (SPEC). The Forum and 
SPEC were forged by the Pacific mini-states more or less as a challenge to 
the Commission’s reluctance to address pressing political issues in such 
matters as distant water fishing rights. Two developed countries, Australia 
and New Zealand, are part of the Forum's more restrictive membership. So 
far, all members of the Forum have retained their membership in the Corn- 
mission.? 

In spite of their rivalry, the two institutions appear to serve complemen- 
tary functions and to facilitate flexibility and choice in multilateral coopera- 
tion in the South Pacific. The Commission, because of its emphasis in the 
generally nonpolitical areas of training and research, can explore new and 
experimental ideas. The Forum, on the other hand, is able to deal more 
directly with sensitive political issues through its ministerial meetings while 
SPEC promotes cooperation on economic development and trade. Togeth- 
er, the Commission and the Forum represent a two-tiered approach that 
allows both research and policy-oriented activities to move forward.® 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The only institutions with broad regional membership are the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank (ADB) and the United Nations Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). However, both have extensive mem- 
berships outside as well as within the Pacific Basin. The focal activity of the 
ADB is primarily in areas of finance and, although it contains a valuable 
research capability, it is poorly suited for a more comprehensive regional 
role. ESCAP has provided important support for research into regional prob- 
lems, including studies for the Pacific Cooperation Conference in Bangkok 
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in 1982, but its diffuse global membership and its cumbersome group oper- 
ations have prevented it from becoming a central and activist regional insti- 
tution. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE ORGANIZATIONS 
In 1966, as Japan began to consider its long-term role and the prospects for 
Pacific Basin cooperation, it initiated a series of Ministerial Conferences for 
the Development of Southeast Asia. Known variously as SEADMIC and 
SEAMCED, the forum gave Southeast Asian countries opportunities to 
explore ideas for regional cooperative institutions that would be funded 
largely by Japan. These conferences gave rise to a number of subregional 
organizations, including the Southeast Asia Fisheries Development Center 
(SEAFDEC), founded in 1968; the Southeast Asian Agency for Regional 
Transport and Communications (SEATAC), founded in 1968; the Study 
Group for Asian Tax Administration and Research (SGATAR), founded in 
1971; and the Southeast Asia Promotion Centre for Trade, Investment, and 
Tourism (SEAPCENTRE), founded in 1972 and dissolved in 1978. 

Special organizations have developed as well to serve the interests of 
Asian commodity producers. Some have aimed at improving methods of 
processing, marketing, and research as in the case of the Asian and Pacific 
Coconut Community, founded in 1969, while others have more ambitiously 
sought to strengthen their positions vis-à-vis their foreign purchasers. The 
Southeast Asia Log Producers Association, begun in 1974, can be counted 
in this category as well as the recently established Association of Tin Pro- 
ducing Countries comprising Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and Bolivia. 

The experience of these organizations suggests that in the Pacific as 
elsewhere, multilateral institutions can thrive with modest secretariat offices 
and loose organizational structure, but a specific purpose and sense of com- 
mon cause obviously is essential. In seeking institutional frameworks for 
political cooperation, the Pacific nations have been very cautious. Broader, 
region-wide institutions such as ASPAC have faded and not been revived. 
Only the subregional ventures have succeeded, and even these initially aimed 
at objectives that were ostensibly economic. 


Nongovernmental Institutions 
The geographical scope of Pacific nongovernmental organizations is gener- 
ally wider than that of the governmental institutions. Unencumbered by the 
limitations of formal relationships between governments, the nongovern- 
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mental groups are free to pursue not only a wide range of activities but also 
the membership of virtually anyone whose country will permit them to 
participate. 

One of the most geographically diverse institutions in the Pacific Basin is 
the Pacific Science Association (PSA), comprising scientists from nearly 
every Pacific Rim country including China and the Soviet Union. The major 
activity of the PSA is the quadrennial Pacific Science Congress, which brings 
together social scientists as well as earth and biological scientists for the 
presentation of technical papers related to the Pacific Basin. 

Organized along similar lines as the PSA, the Pacific Trade and Develop- 
ment (PAFTAD) Conference is limited to economists from the major free 
market trading nations of the Pacific Rim. PAFTAD began as an initiative of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry in 1968 to bolster interest in the concept of a 
Pacific Free Trade Area as proposed by Kiyoshi Kojima.” The conference 
since has become an annual event focusing on a particular sector of Pacific 
regional economic activity. 

At approximately the same time the PAFTAD Conferences began, Pacific 
business leaders too began to sense the need for a regional association to 
discuss common concerns. Their formation of the Pacific Basin Economic 
Council (PBEC) in 1967 began with corporate members from Australia, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand, and the United States. Since then, PBEC has 
initiated special subregional committees to facilitate participation by busi- 
nesses in developing countries. The Council has been a proponent of the 
idea of Pacific regional cooperation through its annual international meet- 
ings, but its interests and activities extend to specialized trade problems as 
well. Its national committees regularly provide advice to governments and 
international agencies on economic and business matters affecting the Pacif- 
ic area. 

The advantages to these and other private sector groups of nongovern- 
mental membership must be weighed against the fact that their concerns are 
frequently in policy areas where governmental action is required. For this 
reason, it is widely felt that a meaningful initiative toward Pacific Basin 
cooperation must have the serious attention of governments and perhaps 
even a quasi-official status. By this formula, the Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion Conferences, begun on the initiative of the Australian government in 
1980, contain the key elements required for systematic discussions of closer 
regional economic ties. Three participants from each country representing 
the governmental, business, and academic sectors are invited to the Confer- 

. ences by a secretariat that currently is housed at the Centre for Strategic and 
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International Studies in Jakarta. Following the 1982 Conference in Bangkok, 
a Standing Committee comprising leading figures from eight of the coun- 
tries in attendance was appointed to oversee the preparations for the 1983 
Conference in Indonesia as well as to direct the work of four special interna- 
tional task forces on substantive areas for cooperation? 

This process provides a nongovernmental forum in which government 
officials can take part without presenting formal views or endorsements. The 
business community is present to ensure a pragmatic policy focus, and 
economic expertise from each country is also represented. 


Institutional Options for the Pacific Basin 
The above discussion presents only a partial listing of regional and subre- 
gional institutions, but suggests a range of options that are available for a 
multilateral initiative. These are presented here without any implication of 
sequence or order, although special characteristics of each are noted: 


1. The fewest obstacles to implementation seem to exist at the level of the 
ad hoc or regional private conferences such as PAFTAD, the PBEC Internation- 
al meetings, the Pacific Science Congresses, and, in a somewhat more anom- 
alous category, the Pacific Economic Cooperation Conferences. These allow 
informal associations to develop between the private and governmental sec- 
tors, but they may find it difficult to develop sufficient organizational struc- 
ture for year-round activities and follow-ups. They could easily become not 
a stepping stone, but an alternative, to more structured regional cooperation. 
2. Special -purpose, regionally-managed institutions such as those affiliated 
with ASEAN (e.g., The ASEAN Finance Corporation), SPEC (e.g., The Pa- 
cific Islands Producers Association), or specific activities such as the Asian 
Development Bank or the commodities producers associations, enjoy both 
the advantages and problems of a more specialized and narrow approach to 
regionalism. Many of them can play a highly useful role in helping to give 
regional discussions a substantive focus. At the same time, an enlarged 
Pacific Basin dialogue may help to direct their attention to the interrelation- 
ships between a broad range of Pacific issues. 


3. Multifunctional, regional organizations, whether they exist at the subre- 
gional level such as ASEAN or at the regional level as in the case of ESCAP, 
represent an advanced state of organization, albeit not always of effective 
and efficient cooperation. This category would also include the proposal for 
an Organization for Pacific Trade and Development (OPTAD), discussed 
elsewhere by Peter Drysdale in this symposium. Resistance to the OPTAD. wr-3e 
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proposal as one that is too immediate a step toward a highly structured 
intergovernmental institution suggests that this level of instituticnalization is 
unlikely to occur in the immediate future. 


4. The potential contribution of nationally-managed, regionai institutions 
should not be overlooked. Examples that come readily to mind include the 
East-West Center in Honolulu, whose programs are supported not only by 
the United States but by contributions from more than two dozen other 
Asian-Pacific nations as well, and the University of the South Pacific, based 
in Fiji but supported by a consortium of the Pacific Island countries. In this 
vein, it has been suggested that the Pacific Cooperation Task Forces, created 
by the Bangkok Conference in 1982, may become specialized regional re- 
search centers based in their host institutions.® 


5. Ministerial councils have been a frequently used means of bringing about 
multilateral dialogues in the Pacific. ASEAN, for example, relies heavily on a 
process of ministerial dialogues. The annual meeting of the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers, followed by dialogues with the Foreign Secretaries of the five 
OECD Pacific countries, provides an indication that the formation of an 
embryonic Pacific regional grouping is already underway. 


6. In recent years, there has been increasing use of private consultative com- 
mittees, supported by research staffs or working groups, to tackle some of the 
most complex national and international policy problems. Japan and the 
United States recently turned to this formula for the second time by creating 
a Special Consultative Committee (or “Wise Men’s Group”) on U.S.-Japa- 
nese Relations. ASEAN used the same principle when it created a 15-person 
commission to assess the long-term future and direction of ASEAN as an 
institution. 


The private commission approach guarantees the close attention, support, 
and participation of government agencies while at the same time permitting 
a private group, representative of a cross section of the -various sectors or 
countries, to conduct its work without official governmental endorsements. 
This method has been suggested as an appropriate next phase of the Pacific 
cooperation process, assuming that all other approaches are deemed infeasi- 
ble for the present. Such a “Pacific Cooperation Commission” would draw 
its individual members from the business, government, and academic sectors 
of the countries involved, utilize the task force operations that have already 
been created, and report annually to the ASEAN-Pacific Foreign Ministers 
meeting.!° Its central aim would be to provide preparatory analysis and/or 
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follow-up to economic and trade issues raised at the annual Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meetings, without necessarily requiring endorsements of its findings by 
the governments. 


The Future 

In many fundamental respects, regional cooperation in the Pacific is still in 
an experimental, exploratory phase. The emergence of broader common 
interests, both economic and political, has forced the region to engage in a 
wider range of multilateral dialogues in many areas of potential cooperation. 
ASEAN too is undergoing evolutionary change as it examines its future 
options and directions. Yet, there are critical questions still to be answered 
for the Pacific Basin, foremost among them being the specific areas for 
regional economic cooperation and the institutional arrangements they 
would require. 

Existing institutions are being utilized to study these questions and may 
well become vehicles for a more comprehensive attempt at regional cooper- 
ation. On the other hand, new institutions, distinctive to the region, may yet 
emerge from the current research and organizational activity to provide the 
basis for a Pacific regional grouping. 
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The task force areas and their coordinating institutions are as follows: “Trade in Manu- 
factures,” Korea Development Institute; “Trade in Agricultural Products,” Pacific Coop- 
eration Committee of Thailand; “Trade in Minerals, Oil & Gas,” Australian National 
University; “Investment and Technology Transfer,” Japan Special Committee for Pacific 
Cooperation. 


. Pan-Pacific Community Association, “Summary: Byrnes Seminar on Pacific Economic 


Cooperation” (Washington, D.C., 1983, mimeo.), p. 6. 

It is assumed here that Korea and the Pacific Islands would have equal participation in 
such an arrangement as is currently the case with the Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conferences. 





ASEAN AND THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PACIFIC 
COOPERATION 


Hadi Soesastro 








Some time ago a minister in the Japanese government 
made the following statement: “If ASEAN countries are not very much in 
favor of the idea [of a ‘Pacific Community’], it will not materialize.”! The 
response in the ASEAN countries to this statement was mixed. On the one 
hand, it was a flattering comment on ASEAN’s importance to its Pacific 
neighbors, but on the other, it was regarded as exerting pressure on ASEAN. 

Cooperation among Pacific economies—in one form or another—with- 
out the ASEAN countries’ involvement would indeed remove one of the 
Pacific community’s more desirable features—namely, North-South interac- 
tions within the Pacific framework. But thus far ASEAN does not appear to 
be moved by this attractive feature. ASEAN governments are known to 
adopt a reserved attitude to the idea of Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(PEC).? Perceptions or misperceptions on the part of governments as to what 
the idea entails need to be examined. Their views warrant systematic analysis 
in order to better understand the dimensions of the problem and the various 
aspects involved. A few examples serve to illustrate this point. 

According to a cabinet member in the Malaysian government, the PEC 
idea would not readily find support in Malaysia because it could not be 
easily reconciled with Malaysia’s nonaligned posture. It was further argued 
that in economic terms, a broader regional cooperation in the Pacific region 
might offer some gains to Malaysia if it took into account clearly defined 
preferences. However, the key question raised was in regard to the politico- 
security underpinnings and the implications of such cooperation.} This view 
clearly illustrates the relevance of addressing the so-called high politics/low 
politics dichotomy embedded in the discussions of the PEC concept. 

Form and structure, objectives and functions, as well as the degree of 
Hadi Soesastro is Head of the Department of Economic Affairs, 
Centre for Strategic and International Studies, Jakarta, Indonesia. 
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integration involved in the proposed schemes of cooperation determine the 
place the PEC idea occupies on the spectrum between “low” and “high” 
politics. As defined by Nye: “High politics is symbol-laden, emotive, and 
based on attitudes characterized by greater intensity and duration than ‘low’ 
politics which is consequently more susceptible to the rational calculation of 
benefits associated with economic problems.”4 Thus, there is the need to 
identify and understand the various‘factors that tend to push the idea to- 
wards the high politics end of the spectrum. 

Malaysia’s reservations about the PEC idea appear to apply to Indonesia 
as well. The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mochtar Kusumaatmadyja, has 
emphasized the following aspects: (1) that the government of Indonesia does 
not see the urgency of the idea, partly because (2) the proponents themselves 
are not clear about their proposals, and (3) the idea has been presented to the 
government in a “clumsy” way.> Thus the response by some governments 
may have been influenced by the way they feel they were approached. 

There is the danger, however, that the ASEAN countries’ reservations 
about the idea tend to be exaggerated. As illustrated below, the views from 
ASEAN capitals have been quite reasonable: 


...a New Zealand political reporter, Mr. Mike Nicolaidi, who has been touring 
ASEAN nations as guest of the New Zealand Foreign Ministry . . . [reported] 
Malaysian Finance Minister, Tengku Razaleigh Hamzah, to have said in late 
January that Malaysia was a “bit suspicious” of the motives behind the Japanese 
proposal. The Malaysian Minister said they did not really know what the Japa- 
nese proposal for the Pacific Basin Community was about. “Will it benefit just 
Japan, the United States and Australia? If it is to the mutual benefit of all nations, 
we welcome it, but we will have to have a good look at it first.” The Finance 
Minister was concerned that the Pacific Basin Community might lessen the 
importance of ASEAN which was gradually moving towards the creation of a 
free area amongst its members. Indonesian Vice-President, Mr. Adam Malik, 
says, “We Indonesians believe strongly that the extent of any success of the larger 
frame depends on the success of the smaller frame—in our case ASEAN.” Singa- 
pore Finance Minister, Mr. Hon Sui Sen, has an open mind about a Pacific Basin 
proposal, “but first we must concentrate on ASEAN and then see what Pacific 
Basin has to offer.”6 


A failure to appreciate those reservations could well result in a counter- 
productive polarization of ASEAN versus non-ASEAN on the PEC issue. It 
cannot be expected at this stage that ASEAN could come up with clear-cut 
responses, let alone take any initiatives. The idea remains vague; no promi- 
nent elements in the ASEAN bureaucracies would engage in such an under- 
taking. ASEAN governments can move only if they can be certain about the 
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purpose and implications of the undertaking that would involve so many 
countries and such complex economic and political issues. 

The explanation by Minister of Economic Planning Gerardo P. Sicat of 
the Philippines on ASEAN’s position appears to illustrate best the condi- 
tions that need to be accommodated in ASEAN to further the PEC idea: 


In the first place, ASEAN has, as its main agenda, the strengthening of its own 
organization. Second, it wants to pursue its dialogues on a bilateral effort with 
other groups and countries. These are substantial concerns, and they are taking a 
great deal of time already. ASEAN has to be convinced that its dialogues are 
better undertaken within the framework of a wider regional organization; that 
would take a lot of convincing since the machinery for these dialogues or consul- 
tations are on-going. 


He further recommended that 


ASEAN would better wait for clear-cut organizational suggestions that emanate 
from the other Pacific countries. But here, the signals from an official level are 
not specific. There are enough suggestions, but all these have been made at a 
private level. . . . Even the present suggestions are not enough to offer excitement 
to ASEAN, because they do not go into tangible benefits that ASEAN may wish 
to specifically consider, except for what is offered as a framework for discussing 
regional problems.’ 


Thus far, analyses and discussions of the PEC concept tend to be focused 
mainly on its economic circumstances, namely, economic interactions and 
interdependencies among countries in the Pacific region and the economic 
rationale for promoting closer cooperation. Only recently has there been a 
greater awareness of the need to give equal attention to the political and 
institutional processes in the development of the idea, because the lack of 
such attention has been detrimental to progress towards establishing a Pacif- 
ic cooperation framework. As suggested by Krause, “efforts must go into 

identifying the basic interests of countries, in examining the positions they 
are taking, in reviewing problems that could develop and in identifying 
possible solutions.’’® 

In reviewing ASEAN’s position on the PEC concept, Noordin Sopiee 
attempted to discern “what the game was all about” and suggested four 
questions and five imperatives.? The four questions are: (1) what should be 
the level of integration; (2) what is to be the functional scope; (3) what are 
the short- and long-run “grand design” objectives; and (4) what is to be the 
membership of a proposed Pacific community, in the short and medium 
term and in the distant future. 

Sopiee suggested that ASEAN should take a hard look at the PEC con- 
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cept and argued that contradictory, vague, and amorphous as it still was, the 
idea was going to be kept alive, in one way or another. In Sopiee’s view, the 
response by the ASEAN governments will depend on at least five impera- 
tives, namely: 


1. for the governments to be convinced that ASEAN will not be weakened 
and that the Association’s existence and prosperity will not be jeopardized, 


2. for them to perceive clear benefits from the PEC concept, clear benefits 
that in totality far exceed the possible costs; 


3. that the concept not be perceived as a Western, neocolonial proposal 
devised for Western neocolonial purposes; 


4. that the concept not be seen as compromising the nonaligned status of 
the ASEAN states or throwing them into a web of political entanglements in 
which they do not wish to be caught; 


5. that the ASEAN states feel that they are not being rushed into anything. 


The problem, as defined by Sopiee, could lead to two distinct approaches. 
First would be to arrive at definite answers to those four questions initially, 
and on that basis examine the extent to which the various proposed PEC 
schemes are compatible with the five imperatives for ASEAN. Second, given 
those five imperatives, the kind of PEC scheme that would be most feasible 
from ASEAN’s point of view should be determined. 

The first approach could prove to be highly impractical. The second 
approach was preferred by the 1981 Report prepared by individuals from the 
ASEAN countries!® and by the Japanese Special Committee on Pacific Co- 
operation.'! Both concluded that the various concerns or fears expressed in 
ASEAN quarters are irrelevant if an informal, nongovernmental institution 
or mechanism is being contemplated. 

Ideally, the two approaches should be combined. In practical terms this 
would imply a process in which governments—at the highest possible lev- 
el—are involved. As suggested by Krause, the process must necessarily take 
on the character of trial and error.!? As things stand now, ASEAN govern- 
ments cannot easily be invited to enter this “muddling-through” process; the 
body politic is not likely to give support to such an “adventure” so long as it 
remains suspicious or unsure of the motivations of the other parties taking 
part in the game. There are some strong apprehensions that in such a pro- 
cess—namely, shaping the rules of the game while it is being played—the 
stronger parties will inevitably set the rules.13 In an interview shortly after he 
became Prime Minister of Malaysia, Mahathir stated: 
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In the case of the Pacific Community, our main stand is that it is difhcult enough 
to work within the framework of ASEAN, which is only a five-member commu- 
nity. We feel that it would really not work out; the end result would most 
probably be dominance by the more forceful members of the group. So I think in 
that sort of situation the credibility would be gone. It would not be a regional 
grouping, it would be a region under the influence of some of them." 


The vagueness and open-endedness of the various PEC concepts may be 
responsible for the growing misperceptions and the resulting “beliefs” that 
there are hidden motives behind the promotion of these ideas. Therefore, 
there is a need to review the evolution of proposed PEC schemes in a more 
relevant (and historical) perspective. 


Evolution of Proposed PEC Schemes 

An evaluation of the various proposals for institutionalization of PEC ideas 
could help identify the relevant aspects of institution- or community-build- 
ing in the Pacific region. Chung has compared several proposals in terms of 
their scope of participation (membership), objectives and function, and insti- 
tutional and operational set-up.!° 

However, the various proposals also need to be evaluated within their 
own historical contexts. Since the rationale for promoting economic cooper- 
ation might have changed over time, the proposed institutional arrange- 
ments need to be evaluated on the basis of what they are supposed to 
achieve. In addition, while the rationale for promoting regional economic 
cooperation can be correct and widely accepted, the proposed institutional 
set-up—-as derived from it—may be deemed infeasible. The various pro- 
posed PEC schemes will be evaluated below in the order of their publication. 


KOJIMA’S PAFTA AND OPTAD (1968) 

Kiyoshi Kojima’s original paper on the PAFTA (Pacific Free Trade Area) 
proposal, presented in 1965, was revised and amplified in 1968.16 His ratio- 
nale for regional economic cooperation (and integration) in the Pacific was 
based, predominantly and consistently, on an analysis of the effects of exter- 
nal events upon the economies of the five advanced Pacific countries, and in 
turn also upon the relations between these countries and the developing 
Pacific countries (“extended Pacific area”). He argued that “each time a 
shock was felt from outside the five Pacific countries, the necessity for 
closer Pacific integration was felt more seriously.”?7 

The proposal for a PAFTA, consisting of Australia, Canada, Japan, New 
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Zealand, and the United States, was primarily a reaction to the establishment 
of the European Economic Community (EEC). The completion of EEC’s 
internal tariff elimination in 1968 provided an additional stimulus. The 
Eurobloc was seen as continuing and strengthening its inward-looking poli- 
cies, intensifying intra-regional development, and increasing its self suffi- 
ciency. Kojima argued that it was logical for the Pacific Basin countries to 
promote their economic integration in order to develop the area, which has 
huge potential as compared with an already well-developed Europe. 

Global developments also seemed to support the argument for a PAFTA. 
The conclusion of the Kennedy Round negotiations in June 1967 was seen 
as bringing about a restructuring of Atlantic trade. Kojima’s analysis sug- 
gested that complete regional trade liberalization appeared to have consider- 
able advantages over partial trade liberalization in world markets. Thus, the 
formation of PAFTA would be an effective means of expanding trade 
among the five developed Pacific countries, especially since it was thought 
that another round of significant global tariff reductions was not likely to be 
feasible within the next decade. 

Kojima showed that while a PAFTA would result in a sizable intra-areal 
trade expansion, the distribution of gains would be very unequal because of 
the disparity in stages of industrialization among the five countries. In view 
of this, he admitted that it might be difficult to obtain a consensus on the 
establishment of PAFTA. There were other factors working against the 
PAFTA proposal. First, U.S. global interests would not allow it to partici- 
pate readily in either a European or a Pacific regional grouping. Second, the 
five developed Pacific countries still lacked the solidarity and integration 
that would be necessary for dispensing with protective measures. 

Although Kojima’s proposal was oriented mainly towards the five devel- 
oped Pacific countries, he was not ignorant of the interests of the developing 
countries in the region. He suggested that the establishment of a “rich men’s 
club” as large as PAFTA would have adverse effects on Asian developing 
countries. He showed that even though the elimination of tariffs among 
PAFTA countries would be extended to Asian products under the MFN 
(Most Favored Nations) clause, the increase in imports would remain insig- 
nificant. Therefore, he argued the need for stronger measures to widen 
markets through structural adjustments in the developed Pacific countties 
themselves and for assistance in increasing the export capacity of Asian 
developing countries. 

The PAFTA proposal, while restricted to the five advanced Pacific coun- 
tries, was to welcome developing countries in Asia and Latin America as 
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associated members. This scheme of participation could have been inspired 
by the EEC model. 

In his 1968 paper Kojima acknowledged that his proposal for a PAFTA 
was premature. He then proposed a more practical alternative for intensify- 
ing a closer trade partnership among the five developed Pacific countries 
and for increasing aid to and trade with the developing countries in the 
region. Those aims should be pursued by strengthening functional, rather 
than institutional integration as implied in his initial proposal. In this regard, 
Kojima proposed the establishment of an Organization for Pacific Trade 
and Development (OPTAD) to administer his proposed three codes of inter- 

“national behavior—a code of good conduct in the field of trade policy; a 
code of overseas investment; and a code of aid and trade policy towards 
associated developing countries. The organizational structure of OPTAD was 
to follow the OECD model, with three committees on (1) trade, (2) invest- 
ment, and (3) aid. By necessity, both Kojima’s PAFTA and OPTAD would 
have to be an intergovernmental body (IGO). 


DRYSDALE AND PATRICK’S OPTAD (1979) 
Deliberations on the PAFTA proposal in the series of PAFTAD (Pacific 
Trade and Development) conferences since 1968 among scholars proved 
that the idea was politically and economically unacceptable. There were 
objections to the idea both inside and outside Japan, especially in the “small- 
er” countries such as Australia, Canada, and New Zealand.}8 

Drysdale, however, thought that the focus of foreign economic policy 
interests underlying the PAFTA proposal was valid and that it contained the 
seeds of a useful approach to important problems that were emerging in the 
growing economic and other relations among the diverse economies and 
societies of the Asian and Pacific region.’ Drysdale and Patrick's OPTAD 
proposal grew out of the discussions on PAFTA, but the two proposals 
differ not only in their characteristics—objective and function, scope of 
participation, and institutional set up——but also in the rationale for strength- 
ening Pacific economic cooperation.”° This is understandable in view of the 
fact that economic conditions in the second half of the 1970s differed from 
those of a decade earlier. 

Kojima’s emphasis had been mainly on external events and their impact 
upon the Pacific countries, whereas Drysdale and Patrick’s focus was on the 
internal dynamics of the Pacific region which have resulted in a profound 
transformation in the economic dimensions of the region, bringing new 
opportunities but also new problems in foreign economic relations. They 
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pointed to three factors that gave major impetus to the growth of the 
economies and to the increased importance of the Pacific within the world 
economy: 


1. The growth of Japan’s industrial power has been felt through the huge 
increase in Japanese demand for minerals and foodstuffs and labor intensive 
manufactures, as well as through the flows of capital and technology that 
these demands generated throughout the region. 

2. The remarkable trade and industrial growth achievements of the develop- 
ing economies of Northeast and Southeast Asia have been stimulated by (a) 
the effect of Japan’s trade and economic growth on regional trade growth 
and (b) the move towards the deliberate adoption of outward-looking trade- 
oriented industrialization strategies in place of the earlier protectionist strate- 
gies. 

3. The slide towards slower growth in Western Europe would result in less 
rapidly growing opportunities in the European market. 


The study by Drysdale and Patrick suggested that the new economic 
power structure in the Asia-Pacific region might benefit substantially from a 
new regional reference point to facilitate the pursuit of common, and the 
overcoming of conflicting, trade and development objectives around the 
Pacific Basin. They also argued that existing regional and international insti- 
tutions were inadequate to meet that need fully. 

The authors further envisaged that the OPTAD be developed along the 
lines of OECD and suggested the following general organizational princi- 
ples: 


1. that OPTAD be a governmental organization; 


2. that the organizational structure be best built with the involvement of 
market economies of North America and the Western Pacific; 


3. that the administrative apparatus be small and not heavily bureaucratic; 
4. that issues be handled by specific functional task forces; and 


5. that the style of operations be consultative, informal, and communica-. 
tive. 


PACIFIC BASIN COOPERATION CONCEPT 
(1980) 
Compared with the earlier proposals, the Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept 
(PBCC) by the Japanese Study Group?! was the most comprehensive and 
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therefore the “most profuse” so as to create what Hoon-mok Chung called a 
“diffusion phenomenon” in the development of the PEC idea.?? Despite the 
fact that this observation appears to have been shared by many, the PBCC 
proposal needs to be evaluated in its historical, political, and institutional 
contexts. The Study Group was certainly not unaware of the earlier propos- 
als and the objections or reservations in response to them. The Study Group 
must have detected that discussions on the PEC idea appeared to have 
moved further in the direction of high politics, involving questions of hid- 
den motives and intentions of their proponents, particularly those of Japa- 
nese origin. 

As correctly stated by Chung, the PBCC proposal emanates more caution 
than progress. It is likely, however, that the Study Group's intention was to 
bring the discussions back to the realm of “low politics.” Hence, the Group 
devoted a disproportionately large section of its report to defining the vari- 
ous tasks for Pacific Basin Cooperation, without specifying how they should 
be carried out, since specifics would require a more concrete overarching 
concept of the structure of cooperation involving the sensitive questions of 
organizational goals, scope of participation, and its overall institutional set- 
up. 

The open-endedness of the proposal seems to have been deliberate. The 
Group might have considered it unwise for Japanese to come up with a 
proposal that appeared to be too concrete, but expected the report to invite 
and generate comments from other parties interested in the idea and thus to 
stimulate further a “joint venture” in the development of the PEC idea. The 
thrust of the report was to suggest a proposal for action, namely, to promote 
Pacific Basin Cooperation in a deliberate and steady fashion, and to start 
from matters of common concern that the countries involved in the process 
would find comparatively easy to take up with little involvement or conflict 
of interest. 

It is understandable that the Study Group adopted a cautious attitude in 
producing the report since the Group was officially formed by Prime Minis- 
ter Ohira. Thus, there was a political constraint on its operation. The report 
also cannot be evaluated on the same basis as the earlier works by individual 
scholars, since by its nature the report was viewed as a political document. 
With members of the Group as diverse as they were and since bureaucrats 
were included—while necessary from the institutional and political contexts 
of the group’s task—it could hardly be expected to produce a neatly struc- 
tured and clear-cut analysis. 

The report recommended the setting up of a committee to manage a 
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series of international conferences as the first step in building an infrastruc- 
ture for Pacific Basin cooperation. Short of defining a proposed internation- 
al body, it made no sense for the Study Group to deal with the question of 
membership. It was suggestive, however, that the Study Group’s preference 
was for an open membership principle. 

The diffusion phenomenon in the evolution of PEC ideas is not necessari- 
ly a negative development. It has added greater realism to the discussions, 
which have gradually taken into account the issues of feasibility. Most 
visible is the move away from a most strict EEC-type of institutional set-up 
to a more loosely structured OECD-type consultative body—i.e., from insti- 
tutional integration to functional integration. But the PBCC of the Japanese 
Study Group seems to have taken the concept a little too far to the other 
extreme. This might have blurred the concept’s “system boundary,” one 
could say, and diluted the essence of cooperation in a Pacific framework. 
The danger of this diffusion phenomenon is that the region may wind up 
proposing another ESCAP (the U.N. Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific).?3 The vagueness of the PBCC proposal may also have 
raised greater questions about the “real” motivations and intentions of the 
Japanese and thus, in effect, may-have produced exactly the opposite result 
from what it was carefully designed to achieve. 


KOJIMA’S ‘ASEAN -PACIFIC FORUM’’(198 1) 

Kiyoshi Kojima, who has followed and been involved in the development of 
the PEC ideas for about two decades, observed the diffusion phenomenon 
as well, but correctly perceived each of the earlier concepts as a unique result 
of different areas of concern and different degrees of integration.” He 
acknowledged that his PAFTA proposal, which involved a high degree of 
institutional integration, had been overtaken by time in view of GATT’s 
success in reducing tariffs and other trade barriers throughout the world. But 
a concept that is too general—such as PBCC—makes the concept itself 
vague and ambiguous and its objectives too diverse, and thus raises the 
question as to why they should be pursued through the creation of a Pacific 
Basin—wide framework. Efforts to come up with a scheme of Pacific cooper- 
ation, according to Kojima, should focus on a clear-cut objective. He 
seemed to suggest that further discussions and efforts should focus on—and 
be directed back towards—Drysdale and Patrick's OPTAD proposal, which 
in his judgement came closest to meeting the needs and realities of the 
Pacific region. 

Kojima was of the opinion that defining the formal membership of OP- 
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TAD remained difficult and premature. This was also realized in the Pacific 
Community Seminar organized by the Australian National University in 
September 1980 and constituted one of the most controversial issues in 
many of the papers on-—and reactions to—the PEC idea. Kojima’s inge- 
nious mind searched for an alternative approach and suggested that, at least 
at the outset, it would be more realistic to focus on subregional issues rather 
than on the complex affairs of the entire Pacific region. 

Taking note of the prevailing reluctance or “problems” of the ASEAN 
countries in realizing the PEC idea, Kojima suggested that it might be 
desirable to establish an ASEAN-Pacific Forum as a sub-regional OPTAD, 
to include the ASEAN countries and the five advanced Pacific countries. 
Kojima was not suggesting an alternative proposal to OPTAD but an alter- 
native approach (route) to realizing an OPTAD. He further suggested that 
once the ASEAN-~-Pacific Forum became operational, it could invite the 
participation of the other nations of the region, eventually transforming 
itself into a fully regional organization. If the creation of a single, region- 
wide organization turned out to be too difficult, a series of separate, subre- 
gional groups—each with the five advanced countries as members—could 
be formed to complement the ASEAN--Pacific Forum. This, he argued, 
would still produce joint policies. Kojima’s alternative approach, however, 
could lead to a “fragmentation phenomenon” in the evolution of PEC ideas. 

From ASEAN’s point of view, an ASEAN-Pacific Forum may not be 
seen to add much to its dialogues with each of the five advanced Pacific 
countries. If anything, this fragmentation phenomenon could be seen as 
placing ASEAN in the uncomfortable position of having to deal with the 
five developed countries as a group. 

Kojima noted that thus far all five of the advanced Pacific countries also 
insisted upon a bilateral approach with the ASEAN countries. He believed 
that a regional-multilateral approach could better assure a larger and more 
efficient contribution to economic development and trade growth, through 
the pooling of ODA (Official Development Assistance) and increasing its 
volume; encouraging joint-venture investments in the development of min- 
erals and other natural resources; and improving market access for ASEAN 
products. He explicitly stated that the successful resolution of North-South 
problems in the Pacific is the most urgent issue an OPTAD might under- 
take. Since, as he noted, efforts on a global basis have been unrealistic and 
fruitless, an OPTAD promises better results. 

The feasibility and acceptability of Kojima’s proposal to the ASEAN 
countries need to be examined. It appears, however, that either a region-wide 
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OPTAD or a continuation of bilateral ASEAN dialogues with each of the 
five advanced Pacific countries could be considered by ASEAN, but any- 
thing in between may be hard to sell. 


ASEAN and PEC: Interdependence and 

Cooperation 
Despite the diffusion and fragmentation phenomenon in the development 
of PEC ideas, the various proposals have been based on a recognition of 
growing interdependencies among Pacific economies. To take economic 
interdependence as a fact leaves little room to quarrel. Indeed, Pacific coop- 
eration, structured upon economic interdependence, makes much sense if it 
could function as a device to better manage and to facilitate changes in the 
quality of interdependence. However, the PEC idea premised upon this 
theme must offer concrete proposals for a more symmetrical interdepen- 
dence because, as stated by the then Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
Mahathir Mohamad, “interdependence is still very much an economic con- 
cept that has no reality for a lot of poor nations. True interdependence must 
mean not just being mutually dependent on each other but some degree of 
equality of strength to support each other.”25 

Two major issues need to be examined in more depth. First, can econom- 
ic interdependence—as prevails today in the Pacific region—lead to an 
agreement on common objectives? Second, should the strengthening of 
economic interdependence be supported by some feeling of perceived or 
actual “political interdependence or solidarity”? 

Growing Pacific economic interdependence has been concluded essen- 
tially on the basis of statistical records. Figures do tell us quite a lot but not 
the whole story. In fact, an examination of the structure of interdependence 
prevailing in the Pacific region today would illuminate the widespread feel- 
ing of an “uneasy” interdependence. Thus, while some applaud the growing 
economic interdependence in the region and suggest measures to strengthen 
it, others remain skeptical and suggest policies aimed at lessening it. 

Forces strengthening and lessening economic interdependence are both 
strongly at work, but their net effect cannot easily be calculated. For exam- 
ple, problems of structural adjustment have been identified as one major 
issue affecting the future direction of economic interdependence in the 
region. However, the wisdom of making structural adjustments the central 
concern of a regional mechanism was questioned, even though it was recog- 
nized that without allowing for structural adjustments the regional mecha- 
nism so conceived would serve no purpose.” It was also argued that this 
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issue was an emotional one in which myopic politicians, capital, and labor in 
the developed countries could all too easily make common cause in xeno- 
phobic campaigns against an alleged export of jobs to the developing coun- 
tries.?7 

Discussions of the PEC idea have not dealt with this central question. The 
management of economic interdependence can prove to be wearying. 
Therefore, as suggested by Mahathir, the creation of a sense of community is 
the primary requisite. This approach, it has been noted, “is foreign to west- 
erners who are intent on setting up organizations, deciding modalities and 
delineating responsibilities. . . . The Western instinct to organize has led 
many proponents of the Pacific Basin Community to assume that it must be 
an intergovernmental organization, "78 

Mahathir's suggestion leads to the second question of interdependence, 
namely, that economic interdependence cannot be left alone to work its way 
towards closer cooperation. Political realities and psychological barriers 
need to be taken into account. The report by the Japanese Study Group 
(PBCC) appears to have followed Mahathir’s step-by-step approach in com- 
munity building, emphasizing the need to nurture a sense of community. 
The Study Group, however, failed to come up with a clear idea of what kind 
of community should be nurtured. This is partly due to the difficult and 
abstract notion of community itself. Indeed, the many views on the idea of 
PEC can be classified into two major streams, which reflect the two classes 
of conception of community. 

The first, as originally used in the social science literature, derives the 
concept primarily from ideas of structure: a geographic area, a system of 
interrelated economic activities and institutions, and a politically self-gov- 
erning unit. The second, which is a newer conception of community, is 
derived principally from ideas of process. This concept came into being as a 
consequence of general social change, economic and technological prog- 
ress. But the evolution of this concept was also significantly influenced by 
the introduction of psychology into the thought of social scientists. They 
came to focus on the more positive aspects of social interaction and includ- 
ed in the term community all forms of association in which wasteful conflict 
is eliminated and in which the associational processes promise to produce 
positive results. In this sense, a community is any process of social interac- 
tion that gives rise to a more intensive or more extensive attitude and prac- 
tice of interdependence, cooperation, collaboration, and unification. 

It should be possible to think of a PEC that includes both structure and 
function, but the difficulty lies in defining PEC ideas that combine the two. 
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A structure that is considered desirable in itself may not be functional, while 
an orientation towards function may exclude certain structural features. A 
case in point is the exclusion or inclusion of centrally planned economies 
bordering the Pacific Basin. In addition, the functional approach to the 
community concept would by necessity produce vague ideas because of its 
stress on processes. 

In order to become more digestible, PEC ideas need to be made known. 
But this requires a process that is essentially psychological in nature, Only a 
purely structuralist approach to community building would produce views 
that are easily comprehensible, although not necessarily acceptable. On clos- 
er examination, one would see that approaches to a PEC would by necessity 
involve a combination of structure and function. It needs to be recognized 
that the functional element tends to make the concept an open-ended one. 
An open-ended concept is not necessarily bad; in fact it can be good if 
flexibility is desired. Not open-endedness, but lack of a clearly defined 
objective in the various PEC proposals appears to be responsible for the 
vagueness and the many flaws in the ideas. One wonders, however, whether 
this is avoidable under the conditions in which the PEC ideas had been 
pursued in the recent past. 

The Japanese Study Group’s report, which was prepared under most diff- 
cult circumstances as discussed earlier, is unfortunately the first and only 
official document to date on the subject. This has put Japan in a most 
awkward position. It was noted elsewhere that “the trouble was that the 
report reflected Japan's traditional reluctance to take initiatives, intensified in 
this instance by a fear that, if Tokyo is perceived to be pushing the concept 
too positively, other nations—and particularly those of Southeast Asia—will 
recoil, suspecting that the pious hopes and unexceptionable aims were mere- 
ly a smokescreen for the peaceful establishment of a Japan-dominated 
Greater East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere.”?9 Japan’s position in this regard, 
one must admit, is very delicate because being too cautious on the one hand 
or too enthusiastic on the other hand tends to produce the same ill feelings. 

Official thinking, be it of Japanese origin or of other countries actively 
pursuing the idea, has wide-ranging political implications, especially if not 
clearly articulated. Japan appears to carry a disproportionately larger burden 
in this respect, but it seems inappropriate for Japan to back off now. Al- 
though ASEAN countries’ participation in the process of developing the 
PEC idea is deemed important, the “ball” remains in Japanese hands. It 
would do harm to pressure the ASEAN countries to take this over—which 
the Japanese now refrain from doing. But by the same token, should Japan 
be pressed to define the game further? 
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The answer is no. It is clear that the game should be jointly defined by all 
interested parties concerned, including ASEAN, because all parties should 
have an equal stake in it. But the problem at this stage is how to bring the 
ASEAN governments into the process. It is essentially a matter of courting: 
how, for what, and by whom? ASEAN might have expected a proposal to 
enter into “a marriage” in which the costs and benefits are clearly spelled out 
and mutually binding. However, the discussion above shows how difficult it 
is to design such a proposal unless the Japanese, for example, could come up 
with clearly defined preferences or concrete offers of a Marshall Plan type. 
The Japanese, so it seems, are being regarded as the party that is in the 
position to put forth attractive offers. The Pacific Summitry proposal by 
President Chun of Korea appears to lack such an appeal. 

Thus, the paradigm for Pacific economic cooperation must be one involv- 
ing “the art of having an affair,” which may (or may not) lead to a marriage.2° 
It remains to be seen whether the results of the meeting on Pacific Coopera- 
tion, convened in Bangkok in June 1982 by the then Deputy Prime Minister 
of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, have brought the development of PEC ideas 
any closer to this paradigm. The Thais, it is known, are good at this. 
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PACIFIC ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


An Indonesian View 


Jusuf Wanandi 








A great deal has been written about the idea of econom- 
ic cooperation among the Pacific Basin countries.! The idea has been widely 
discussed in many conferences and seminars as well. However, in terms of 
the basic idea itself, no fundamental changes or substantial developments 
have occurred over the past four years or so. 

Nonetheless, the more recent efforts aimed at encouraging greater aware- 
ness of the need for cooperation have contributed to the formulation of the 
more specific features that any meaningful form of Pacific cooperation 
would entail. One such feature is its consultative nature, and another is 
tripartite participation, namely, a forum in which government officials, aca- 
demics, and business representatives could exchange their views. Indeed, the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (PEC) “movement” today has come up with 
more realistic suggestions as to how to translate the idea into concrete 
actions. Still, skeptical views remain in many countries, including Indonesia. 

This article examines the main reservations to the idea that have been 
raised in Indonesia as well as in other ASEAN member countries and sug- 
gests that those reservations can be neutralized if the benefits from coopera- 
tion to these countries are clearly spelled out. The concluding section specu- 
lates about the most acceptable and feasible form of cooperation for the 
not-too-distant future. 


The Considerations Reconsidered 
Government officials in Indonesia took note of the PEC idea only in 1978 
when Prime Minister Ohira of Japan announced his support for it. Earlier 
proposals, such as PAFTA (Pacific Free Trade Area) and OPTAD (Organiza- 
tion for Pacific Trade and Development), have been ignored, partly because 
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they were discussed in nonofficial circles, but also because those ideas were 
seen as reflecting the interests of the developed countries in the region to 
“dominate” the region’s economic development. PBEC, the forum compris- 
ing business representatives from the region, has been pointed to as an 
example of such self-centered interest on the part of the developed coun- 
tries. Questions were also raised as to the place and role of the developing 
countries in any scheme for broader Pacific regional cooperation. 

In terms of arousing official interest in the idea, Ohira’s Pan Pacific idea 
performed a useful function, but his initiative in approaching Prime Minister 
Fraser of Australia on this matter had reinforced the impression that the idea 
basically was to serve the interests of the developed countries.? Ohira and 
Fraser agreed to sponsor a seminar, and the Pacific Community Seminar, 
organized by the Australian National University (ANU) in September 1980, 
recommended to governments the establishment of a mechanism to pro- 
mote cooperation. The reaction of the foreign ministries in the ASEAN 
countries to this proposal was far from encouraging. It was obvious that 
ASEAN governments were not yet prepared to engage in and commit them- 
selves to the recommended plan of action. 

The reservations held by several governments about the idea were made 
explicit in an earlier conference organized by the Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS) in Jakarta in January 1980 in which government 
officials participated actively. The tone was set by and essentially reflected in 
the address by Mahathir, Malaysia’s Deputy Prime Minister. As reported by 
Norman Pearlstine: 


Most persons who spoke seemed to agree, however, with a representative from 
one Southeast Asian nation who suggested that nations should “follow the 
Oriental approach by talking things over slowly and patiently” rather than teying 
to solve problems quickly the way some western countries try to. In the end, for 
most speakers and participants, it seemed enough for now to follow the Keynote 
Address suggestion by Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister Mahathir that “the first 
move towards a Pacific Community should not be a comprehensive economic 
plan or some such clear-cut formula for cooperation but the tedious one of 
getting to know each other.’4 


Many government circles in the ASEAN countries have reiterated the fact 
that (a) ASEAN itself remains their main preoccupation in view of the many 
tasks that still need to be tackled; (b) the idea of broader Pacific regional 
cooperation remains unclear as to its objectives, substance, membership, and 
leadership; and (c) the ASEAN governments themselves do not have the 
manpower and time to explore the idea further. 
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The Indonesian government, for instance, suggested that at this stage 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) such as CSIS should take the initia- 
tive to study the idea and examine what ASEAN might gain from it. Indeed, 
Indonesian academics as well as institutions such as CSIS have been interest- 
ed in the idea at least since 1979, when CSIS began to prepare for the 
January 1980 seminar. The rationale for this was straightforward: The grow- 
ing economic interdependence in the Pacific region was seen as the main 
trend, and thus it is desirable and it should never be too premature for the 
developing countries to join in and influence the development of the idea. 

With the stagnation following the seminar at ANU, CSIS initiated a small 
study group comprising several scholars from ASEAN to review the main 
issues as well as the perceived “costs and benefits” of Pacific Economic 
Cooperation to the ASEAN countries. The study group’s report suggested 
that most of the concerns of ASEAN governments with the implications— 
political or otherwise—of realizing the idea only emerge when the contem- 
plated regional form of cooperation is intergovernmental in nature. The 
report further suggested the desirability of setting up a loosely structured 
nongovernmental mechanism to facilitate consultations among its members 
on substantive and common economic problems. To promote study activi- 
ties in ASEAN and to familiarize a wider audience with the idea, the study 
group recommended the establishment of an ASEAN-based mechanism to 
be coordinated by Thailand as the secretariat. 

Parallel to this recommendation, studies were undertaken within ESCAP’s 
study project on ASEAN and Pacific Economic Cooperation.* Summary 
reports of the studies were presented at the Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference (PECC) in Bangkok in June 1982, which was organized by the 
Pacific Cooperation Committee (PCC) of Thailand under the chairmanship 
of the Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand, Thanat Khoman. 

The Bangkok conference in some sense was a breakthrough since it 
agreed to set up a standing committee comprising important personalities 
from the region as well as four task forces to study trade issues, direct 
investment, and technology transfer. The follow-up Pacific Economic Co- 
operation Conference (PECC), organized by CSIS in Bali in November 1983, 
is to discuss the results of the task forces and explore further steps and areas 
for cooperation. 

The need for studies remains an urgent one since each country involved 
must have some idea of what it can gain from its involvement in Pacific 
regional cooperation. Establishing formal institutions should not be under- 
taken hastily. There are a number of factors accounting for the prevailing 
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reluctance among ASEAN governments to engage themselves in any formal 
Pacific arrangement. 

First, the Indonesian government—as well as other ASEAN govern- 
ments—does not feel the urgency to set up any broader Pacific regional 
cooperation. In addition, the process of reorganization of ASEAN itself, 
which has been recommended by many, including the ASEAN Task Force, 
will require a great deal of attention to intra-ASEAN matters and will take 
some years to materialize. 

Second, ASEAN governments remain uncertain regarding the gains and 
costs of participating in a broader Pacific system. That is why the work of 
task forces, such as those established by the PECC in Bangkok, needs to be 
enhanced and continued. 

The above relates to the third reason for their reluctance—namely, that 
the objectives of such a broader cooperation system remain vague. The 
consensus so far suggests that an EEC-type organization is not what the 
region needs. PAFTA is not a feasible proposition and has been abandoned 
for a number of years now. An OECD-type or OPTAD—-while relatively 
more desirable—lacks support from the ASEAN governments, partly be- 
cause of the real shortage of trained people from ASEAN states who can 
serve ASEAN’s interests effectively in such an organization. A Common- 
wealth-type summit of Heads of State as proposed by President Chun Doo 
Hwan of Korea is also not acceptable, partly because of ASEAN’s experi- 
ences in preparing for its own summit meetings, which so far have taken 
place only twice, and partly because—despite the absence of any public 
announcement—there were real concerns that the South Korean proposal 
would directly become a political issue. 

Fourth, ASEAN governments remain very sensitive to the political as- 
pects of such broader Pacific regional cooperation even though cooperation 
is confined to the economic, social, and cultural fields. Questions of mem- 
bership and leadership are at the heart of the matter. In the many discussions 
to date, these questions have been left unanswered. 

As reported by Norman Pearlstine from the CSIS conference discussions 
in January 1980: 


A large number of discussants and participants expressed the opinion that initial 
membership should be limited rather than extended to all countries in the region. 
Many suggested that membership should first be extended to the five ASEAN 
nations (Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, Singapore and Indonesia), the five 
industrialized countries in the region (the U.S., Canada, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand), and to the Republic of Korea. But beyond that there was some dis- 
agreement. ... 
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One discussant argued that the initiative for forming any regional group would 
have to come from the U.S. because it is the largest and most powerful nation in 
the region. But he, as did others, noted that American foreign policy is now too 
confused and consumed with self-doubt to enable that country to play a leader- 
ship role. A number of participants, however, disagreed with the notion that 
leadership must come from the U.S. Some expressed fear of U.S. domination of 
any Pacific group while others feared that U.S. leadership was inconsistent with 
the need for a Pacific group to be non-aligned. 


Another discussant urged Japan, as the strongest economic power in Asia, to take 
the initiative and criticized Japan for being too cautious. He argued that Japan 
used the assumed fear of domination by Southeast Asian countries as an excuse 
for inaction. ... 

Still other participants urged the ASEAN countries to take initiative in establish- 
ing a Pacific Basin Community since they had already succeeded in forming an 
effective sub-regional group which could be used as a building block for a larger 
organization.’ 


Closely related to the issue of leadership is the question of who should 
take the initiative to form an intergovernmental organization. The ASEAN 
countries definitely are not prepared to do so, and Chun Doo Hwan’s initia- 
tive did not find wide acceptance. 

It seems to the author that essentially Japan has the capability to lead such 
a regional organization. There are those who suggest that the idea can be 
realized only if Japan plays an active role. This role, however, implies clearly 
defined concessions from Japan to the developing countries in the region, 
not only in terms of official aid but also in trade, including the agreement to 
a STABEX (stabilization of export earnings) scheme, and access to the 
Japanese market as well as direct investment and technology transfer. Such 
arrangements seem to be consistent with Japan's efforts to contribute to a 
successful resolution of the North-South dialogue, at least in the Pacific 
region. In turn, this would enable Japan to perform a meaningful future role, 
economically as well as politically, in the region as defined by Japan. 

This more active Japanese role in the realization of the idea does not mean 
that Japan should take the initiative on its own. Experiences over the past 
few years have shown that a Japanese initiative tends to arouse greater 
suspicions than warranted. The author agrees with the consensus arrived at 
so far that the initiative should be taken jointly by all interested parties and 
that this should be pursued through nongovernmental activities. The current 
PEC movement, which has institutionalized the PEC conferences and the 
standing committee as well as task forces in a tripartite format, is most 
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appropriate. Gradually, however, this movement must solicit more active 
government participation in the exercise. This can be encouraged if over 
time the movement could produce more concrete and attractive proposals. 


The Value of Pacific Economic Cooperation 
It is important to recognize that the various obstacles, as discussed above, to 
the realization of the idea cannot be overcome easily in the near future. 
However, it is equally important to recognize that the necessity for coopera- 
tion among Pacific Basin countries remains valid—perhaps even more so. 
Global economic development in the years to come is likely to be more 
complicated than in the 1960s and 1970s. Such an environment would 
necessitate greater regional or international consultation and cooperation in 
trade, in monetary and financial matters, on public and private resources 
transfer to LDCs, on the idea of an international division of labor in industri- 
alization, and on the deteriorating terms of trade for countries producing 
primary commodities. 

All those issues are of importance to the ASEAN countries. The global 
recession has shown the growing economic interdependence of the ASEAN 
countries, especially with the other Pacific economies. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant for the ASEAN countries to be able to effectively seek solutions on 
many international economic issues within a broader Pacific regional frame- 
work involving their main economic partners. In such a Pacific forum, 
ASEAN countries could make a more effective case for a kind of regional 
division of labor in industrial activities and the eccompanying access to 
markets in the developed part of the region. Greater consultations might 
also prevent serious effects upon the developing economies of monetary and 
other policies adopted by the developed countries. The PEC idea can evolve 
into something useful and can be perceived as a necessity only if those issues 
can become the central concern of the regional mechanism. 

There are further gains to the ASEAN countries from a regional mecha- 
nism so conceived. First, in view of ASEAN’s success in dealing with its so- 
called dialogue partners, a broader regional forum for cooperation could 
indeed enhance ASEAN’s effectiveness in its economic diplomacy vis-a-vis 
those countries, rather than dilute it, as is often believed. Second, in view of | 
the stalemate in the global North-South dialogue, it is likely that regional 
approaches could become more effective and workable, although ultimately 
the solutions must be found globally. There are reasons to believe that the 
Pacific region is in a better position compared to other regions to formulate 
those regional approaches, such as in the areas of raw materials and com- 
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modities trade, including agreement on STABEX, expansion of GSP (gener- 
al system of preferences), the implementation of the new Law of the Sea, as 
well as in the areas of direct foreign investment and resources transfers in 
general. Most of those issues can and should be linked to the fundamental 
problem of industrial structural adjustments in the Pacific Basin countries in 
order to produce fruitful results. 

The main task at present is to study those issues in depth and to come up 
with concrete proposals that can stimulate the ASEAN governments to 
consider the idea more seriously. The work of the task forces, which were set 
up at the PEC Conference in Bangkok in 1982, is a useful beginning. 


Future Prospects 

Setting up a formal and intergovernmental scheme of Pacific Economic 
Cooperation is not likely to occur in the near future. This may be of rele- 
vance ten years from now or even earlier; but it is of no further use to 
speculate on this at this stage. Meanwhile, of greater importance to the 
movement is the continuation of serious studies organized in the fashion of 
the present task force of the PEC Conferences. These studies, as already 
shown, are best undertaken at the nonofficial level and through tripartite 
participation of academics, business representatives, and government ofh- 
cials in their private capacity. 

Essentially, the question of where this movement is going to lead in terms 
of institutional arrangements is only of relevance when a formal, intergov- 
ernmental organization is being conceived. Nonetheless, serious examina- 
tion of alternative arrangements should also be undertaken, since by doing 
so some of the sensitivities involved can be better understood, as suggested 
by earlier attempts to define the institutional framework for cooperation. 

A PAFTA or a common market-type of arrangement is not a realistic 
proposition in view of the diversity among Pacific economies. Any “market 
sharing” formula may be difficult to implement, for either economic or 
political reasons. Even among ASEAN countries there are already severe 
limitations on market sharing programs. 

An OECD-type of organization can be considered as a model for the 
longer term development of the idea. Its acceptance today is limited, to 
some extent because of differences in levels of economic development, but 
mainly because developing countries lack manpower and experts to partici- 
pate effectively in its secretariat and study groups. Thus there are concerns 
that as a result the organization will be “dominated” by the developed 
countries, albeit not by design. 
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A consultative body that functions as a crisis management center on 
international economic problems is more likely to emerge, partly as a neces- 
sity in view of the global economic environment during the rest of this 
decade, but partly also because such a forum can be made more acceptable 
to the developing countries, such as the members of ASEAN. This consulta- 
tive body may later evolve into an OPTAD as contemplated by Hugh 
Patrick and Peter Drysdale or a Pacific OECD that would organize task 
forces in a number of areas to study the possibilities of policy harmonization 
among its member countries. If the need arises, a Summitry of Heads of 
State can be prepared on the basis of those studies. Cooperation in the social, 
cultural, and education fields, such as exchanges of youth and students, can 
also be undertaken apart from cooperation in noncontroversial areas such as 
meteorology, communication, and environmental problems. 

Another approach that has some practicality is to build on ASEAN’s 
dialogues with its main partners—namely, the U.S., Japan, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand—which have been underway for a number of years now. 
These dialogues have been quite useful, not only in dealing with the prob- 
lems of Indochinese refugees or the conflict in Kampuchea, but also on a 
variety of economic problems. This approach would not require the creation 
of a new body. The question is whether and how soon South Korea can be 
incorporated in such a scheme. The Standing Committee of the PECC, 
which was established following the 1982 conference, can be invited to 
participate as resource persons similar to the involvement of che ASEAN- 
CCI (Chamber of Commerce and Industries). 

Any effort to speed up the process towards the creation of an intergovern- 
mental regional organization must give due consideration to the two politi- 
cal aspects of institution building in the Pacific—the questions of member- 
ship and leadership. 

Since the objective of Pacific Economic Cooperation is not to create a 
political or military alliance, in principle its membership should not be based 
on ideological considerations. However, in view of the present political 
realities in the region, it may be difficult to apply this principle of nondis- 
crimination. The politico-security environment of the Asia-Pacific region is 
quite complex because the four big powers—the U.S., the Soviet Union, the 
PRC, and Japan—all meet there, and all are affecting developments in the 
area as a whole in a variety of ways. Keeping the big powers in balance 
would guarantee the stability of the region, especially in Southeast and 
Northeast Asia. ASEAN has put a high premium on a balanced relationship 
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with the big powers. Thus, to be able to engineer such a structure of relation- 
ships would be beneficial over the longer run. However, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict complicates the situation. It is also a fact that at this stage some 
Southeast Asian countries feel quite uncomfortable with both the PRC and 
the Soviet Union, or either one of them, being included in this regional 
organization. 

It has been suggested that for practical reasons, in this first stage, there 
could be two kinds of members. The so-called core members would consist 
of the five ASEAN countries, South Korea, the South Pacific, and the five 
Pacific developed economies. All other littoral countries could be invited to 
join the various task forces established by the core members. 

The second political issue regards the problem of leadership—i.e., who 
should and would take the lead and the initiative. Essentially, the country 
that could take the initiative is the one ready to bear the necessary financial 
burden, the one with a great interest in this kind of cooperation but at the 
same time willing to give concessions that are attractive to other countries, 
especially the developing countries, in the region. Two countries have been 
identified as the potential leaders—the U.S. and Japan. As suggested earlier, 
it seems that only Japan would be in the position to perform this role. It is no 
secret, however, that there are still reservations in the ASEAN countries 
about Japanese leadership in this context. The way Japan would exert its 
leadership role would have an important bearing on its acceptance by others. 
Thus, more intensive consultations by Japan, in particular with the ASEAN 
countries, in the formulation of steps and policies in many areas, including 
the realization of the Pacific Economic Cooperation idea, is a prerequisite. 

The present circumstances dictate that efforts to realize broader Pacific 
regional cooperation cannot be pushed too fast and too far without risking a 
serious backlash. The present movement, as manifested in the PEC Confer- 
ences, is already remarkable progress, which many observers would not even 
dare to imagine a few years ago. i 


Notes 

1. See, for example, the following collections of papers: The Pacific Community Concept— 
Views from Eight Nations, The Proceedings of The Asian Dialogue at OISO, Japan, 
January 1980 (Tokyo: The Japan Center for International Exchange, 1980); Sir John 
Crawford (ed.), Pacific Economic Co-operation: Suggestions for Action (Singapore: Heineman 
Educational Books [Asia] Ltd., 1981); Pacific Region: Interdependencies, A Compendium 
of Papers submitted to the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
June 15, 1981 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981). 
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. See, for instance, Prime Minister Mahathir's statements as cited in Hadi Soesastro’s 
article in this issue of Asian Survey. 

. This became more evident during the visits of Sir John Crawford, Chairman of the 
Pacific Community Seminar, to the ASEAN countries to report on the Seminar’s results 
to the respective governments. 

. See Asia-Pacific in the 1980s: Toward Greater Symmetry in Economic Interdependence—A 
Report (Jakarta: CSIS, 1980), pp. 26-27. 

. See Narongchai Akrasanee et al., ASEAN and the Pacific Community—A Report (Jakarta: 
CSIS, May 1981). 

. This project was headed by Narongchai Akrasanee. 

. Asia-Pacific in the 1980s, pp. 25-26. 





THE POLITICS OF PACIFIC 
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The term “Pacific community” has come to be associat- 
ed with either the natural and gradual process of the emergence of a commu- 
nity of nations within the Pacific region or the establishment of new institu- 
tional arrangements supporting and facilitating such an evolving 
community. There is not much disagreement over the apparent fact of in- 
creasing economic interaction and interdependence among the various 
countries in the loosely defined Pacific region. But there is hardly any con- 
sensus among or within the nations as to whether a new institution is neces- 
sary and, if so, what form it should take. In fact, the major source of 
difficulty for an early realization of a pan-regional structure derives from the 
differences in perspectives and interests among the various countries con- 
cerning such an institution. 

Pacific regional cooperation, as it is conceived today, involves primarily 
economic issues. The economic rationale for regional cooperation is quite 
persuasive. It is well recognized that, within the overall world setting in 
which economic relations are gaining greater importance, the Pacific region 
is now emerging as the major center of economic activity. At the same time, 
the market economies of the region, which depend upon free trade for their 
continued economic growth, exhibit a high degree of interdependence 
among themselves. The increased economic importance of the Pacific re- 
gion, the growing interdependence among the tegion’s various countries, 
and the recognition that protectionism in international trade may jeopardize 
continued economic vitality in the region—these are the main arguments for 
constructing a regional framework that can facilitate multilateral coopera- 
tion and coordination in such areas as trade, finance, investment, technology 
transfer, and resource development. 
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Several proposals for such a regional structure have been advanced by 
prominent academics and scholars, mostly economists. Though these pro- 
posals have as their common goal the achievement of greater economic 
coordination within the region, they differ in their definition of the region, 
the size and nature of the membership, and the functional scope of the 
proposed structure. 

Most frequently referred to among these ideas is that of the Organization 
for Pacific Trade and Development (OPTAD) proposed by Hugh Patrick of 
Yale University and Peter Drysdale of Australian National University. The 
plan, described at length in their 1979 report to the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, calls for the creation of an OECD-type consultation 
mechanism among all market-economy countries around the Pacific basin 
except South America. Although it does not represent an official proposal of 
the United States, the OPTAD idea is probably the most comprehensive and 
concrete plan proposed so far and has served as a useful frame of reference 
in all subsequent discussion of the desirability and feasibility of Pacific 
regional cooperation. 

Pacific cooperation, however, is not a matter of economics alone. Politi- 
cal considerations are frequently the overriding factor in a country’s position 
concerning the regional cooperation concept.” Thus, it is the purpose of this 
article to examine the economic and political interests of the various Pacific 
basin countries in the proposed regional cooperation idea. 


The United States and Pacific Cooperation 

Active U.S. participation is essential for successful implementation of the 
Pacific economic cooperation concept. Other countries in the region expect 
the United States to exercise a leadership role in Asian-Pacific international 
relations. For the U.S., a pan-Pacific structure would offer a means by which 
it can continue to play such a role in the economic as well as political area. 
The Asia-Pacific region has become America’s largest trading partner; since 
the late 1970s, U.S. trade with Asia has exceeded that with all of Europe. Yet 
the U.S. does not have a regular policy-coordinating or information-sharing 
mechanism such as OECD with the Asian countries. 

The U.S. has other important, although less explicitly stated, interests. In 
the first place, it would have a strong interest in preventing a deterioration of 
its economic position in the area vis-a-vis Japan. Japan is now by far the 
largest trading partner with all of the countries in the Western Pacific except 
the Philippines and Taiwan, where the U.S. holds a slight edge. Left alone or 
only to bilateral arrangements, Japan’s share of the Western Pacific market is 
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likely to continue to grow, and the formation of a de facto Japanese eco- 
nomic sphere would be inevitable. 

Furthermore, in the face of the growing Soviet military challenge in the 
Western Pacific, the United States would have an interest in strengthening 
multilateral ties with other countries in the region. Although the proposed 
institutional structure is intended only for economic cooperation, it is bound 
to have a positive, if indirect, effect on the U.S. position and role in other 
areas. On the other hand, a frankly political or security-oriented regional 
arrangement would be neither feasible nor desirable from the U.S. point of 
view. Most Asian countries, as well as American domestic opinion, would 
probably be opposed to such a plan. Even if such an arrangement proved to 
be feasible, it would only result in creating dissension within the region and 
inviting more tension with the Soviet Union, and perhaps even China. Thus, 
a multilateral organizational framework that concentrates on economic co- 
operation would be the most feasible and effective mechanism by which the 
U.S. could ascertain and strengthen its presence in the region. In addition, it 
would be in the interests of the U.S. if it could, through such a mechanism, 
assist the region's developing countries to continue their economic progress, 
retain their market economies, and remain ideologically pragmatic and mod- — 
erate. 

Another motivating factor on the part of the American advocates of a 
Pacific community appears to be the desire to bring into proper balance the 
traditionally Europe-centered economic policy of the U.S. and to respond to 
the rising tide of protectionism in many sectors of the economy. The United 
States now finds itself heavily discriminated against by the European com- 
munity, the formation of which it had encouraged and assisted. It would not 
wish to repeat its experience with Europe by being locked out of a regional 
grouping that might emerge in the Western Pacific. America’s closer ties 
with the Asian-Pacific countries might serve as a counterweight to the exclu- 
siveness of the European nations. 

Despite the apparent interests of the U.S. in Pacific regional cooperation, 
however, it still remains hesitant and undecided on the issue. In order to take 
a more positive and forthcoming attitude, it has to overcome the growing 
protectionist trends at home and, perhaps more importantly, the relative 
indifference of public officials to the cooperation proposal. What the U.S. 
needs for its active participation in the Pacific community movement is the 
rise of what might be called the ideal of “Pacificism,” comparable to that of 
“Atlanticism” in the post-World War II period. “Atlanticism,” according to 
Calleo and Rowland, is essentially a political vision that aimed at bringing 
about an “Atlantic Community” based on the ideals of free trade and feder- 
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alism.3 They argue that, in the post-World War II years, the dream of the 
Atlanticists was stimulated and aided by America’s historic drive for world 
power and the anticipated leading role of the U.S. in consolidating the 
Western nations, the liberal economic principle of free trade, and the Cold 
War. 

Today, although an increasing number of Americans both in and out of 
the government are beginning to recognize the inevitability of the United 
States’ Pacific ties, the “Pacificist” ideals do not seem to be as salient or 
strong as those of the “Atlanticists” had been.4 Even when the importance of 
Asia and the Pacific to the United States is recognized, to many Americans 
the Pacific region is frequently taken to mean mainly Japan. As a result, even 
the newly recognized importance of the Pacific region shrinks under the 
weight of the U.S.-Japan bilateral relationship. 


Japanese Interests 

In many ways, Japan’s interests in the Pacific cooperation concept are similar 
to those of the United States. Through a cooperative organization, Japan 
might be able to assume a leadership role that might not be possible on a 
bilateral basis without arousing resistance from countries with smaller econ- 
omies. Also, such an organizational framework would have the positive 
effect of creating a greater and more realistic awareness within Japan of the 
impact of its own domestic economic decisions on other countries. 

There are many objectives Japan can seek through the creation of a 
regional structure. Japan may find it useful in (1) maintaining and consolidat- 
ing a Pacific economy under its leadership that may or may not be shared 
with the United States; (2) securing stable and geographically convenient 
sources of natural resources; (3) forming an international grouping capable 
of counterbalancing other groupings such as the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and OPEC; (4) creating a mechanism through which conflict 
with other countries such as the U.S. and the newly industrializing countries 
(NICs) can be collectively handled and resolved; (5) neutralizing problems 
and disadvantages arising from subregional or other regional integrative 
arrangements such as ASEAN, the Andean Common Market, and the Latin 
American Free Tariff Area; (6) facilitating coordination and cooperation 
with other advanced countries of the area (i.e., the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand) in dealing with the developing countries and 
the NICs in the area; and (7) establishing a mechanism by which rational and 
mutually advantageous decisions can be made with regard to regional indus- 
trial specialization and division of labor. 

In addition, Japan’s own “liberals” and internationalists appear to be eager 
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to create a greater and more realistic awareness within Japan of the impact of 
its own domestic economic decisions on other countries in the region. They 
would also wish to foster a more open, cooperative, and internationalist 
atmosphere in Japan in cultural and intellectual as well as economic spheres. 

The main issues of choice for Japan, therefore, appear to be: (1) whether 
Japan should identify itself primarily as one of the advanced countries of the 
region or as a Western Pacific nation; (2) what role it would envisage for the 
U.S. in the formation process and operation of the new organization; (3) 
what its position would be concerning the inclusion of South American 
countries in the organization; and (4) whether its emphasis would be on 
domestic educative endeavors and internationalist reforms or the persuasion 
of other countries to support the new organization. 

As for the first question, it now appears that a 1966 proposal by Kiyoshi 
Kojima for a Pacific Free Trade Area (PAFTA) that was “aimed at institu- 
tional integration among five advanced Pacific countries, U.S.A., Canada, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand,” has given way to a plan that emphasizes 
functional integration among not only advanced countries but also coun- 
tries at other levels of development.> There is much ambiguity on other 
issues, however. While many of the objectives of the integrative scheme can 
be adequately (and from Japan’s point of view, better) achieved without 
American involvement, the apprehension shared by almost all other coun- 
tries in the region concerning the possibility of Japanese domination of the 
organization requires soliciting an active U.S. participation. It is certainly a 
necessary condition for the participation of Canada, South American coun- 
tries, and perhaps even Australia and ASEAN. Furthermore, it would be in 
Japan's security interests to have the U.S. closely involved in Asian affairs 
through its participation in the regional structure. 

Contrary to the common belief that the Pacific cooperation concept is 
Japan’s brainchild and that the Japanese must therefore be unequivocally 
suppottive of the scheme, it is far from clear that there is a firm consensus in 
Japan on the desirability or shape of the proposed organization. Japan’s 
official interest in the concept during the 1970s coincided with its desire to 
improve and strengthen ties with the ASEAN countries and to secure steady 
sources of natural resources, including oil. It now appears that its relations 
with the various ASEAN countries are in a satisfactory state, and there are no 
serious commodities crises on the horizon.® Furthermore, within a multilat- 
eral context, Tokyo can expect to be subjected to more demands by both 
the advanced and developing countries for greater concessions in trade, aid, 
technology transfer, and financial and investment issues. Thus, one may 
expect that Japan has lost much of its previous incentive to pursue strongly 
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the establishment of a regional cooperative mechanism in Asia and the 
Pacific. 


Other Advanced Countries 

Australia, Canada, and New Zealand would play a crucial role in the realiza- 
tion of an institutionalized Pacific community. They are industrial countries, 
yet their efforts on behalf of the cooperative structure would not arouse the 
kind of suspicion or apprehension that would result if the U.S. or Japan were 
to take the initiative. Since these countries have expanding markets for 
manufactured goods and are also suppliers of resources, they would help 
ameliorate existing and potential conflict between the advanced and devel- 
oping countries. The Pacific community, when and if realized, would have a 
unique Composition in that it would be a regional organization with member 
countries at many levels of development. Industrial and trade specialization 
will be sought in vertical as well as in horizontal dimensions. The participa- 
tion of the three advanced countries will be crucial for the industrial and 
resource diversity within the community. 

For Australia, which now conducts a great majority of its trade with the 
Asian and Pacific countries (almost 70% of exports and 60% of imports), the 
proposed cooperative structure may bring several benefits. Like Japan, Aus- 
tralia seeks avenues of closer cooperation and coordination with those coun- 
tries belonging to the existing subregional groupings such as ASEAN and 
ANCOM. The Australian advocates of the regional cooperative organization 
feel that Australia, like other countries in the region, has a strong interest in 
the preservation and expansion of an open international economic system. 
Furthermore, Australia sees its future more as a Western Paci‘ic or Asian 
than as a Western nation.’ 

More importantly, Australians may feel that bringing the U.S. into the 
structure would be an effective way to counterbalance the economic role of 
Japan upon which Australia is becoming increasingly dependent for trade 
and investment capital. Similarly, Canada would wish to act as a “counter- 
weight” to the U.S. by bringing Japan into the picture. As in the United 
States and Japan, the “liberal traders” and internationalists in all three of 
these advanced countries—Australia, New Zealand, and Canada—will find 
a cooperative organization useful for combating protectionist forces at 
home and increasing the public’s opportunities for a greater understanding 
of and access to the outside world, particularly the Western Pacific. Addi- 
tionally, such a structure would provide Australia and New Zealand with an 
opportunity to have their South Pacific neighbors (such as Papua New 
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Guinea) involved in a broader international environment. Finally, even 
though Australia and New Zealand are linked with the United States in 
security matters through the ANZUS pact, they would consider it highly 
desirable for their own security interests to have the United States economi- 
cally involved in the Western Pacific by means of a multilateral organization. 
For Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, the choice appears to be wheth- 
er to maintain their traditionally special relationship with Europe and/or the 
United States and leave the Western Pacific area essentially under the exclu- 
sive economic leadership of Japan, or actively participate in and promote 
multilateral and institutional economic cooperation in the broader Pacific 
region. It is reasonable to expect that they will choose the latter course. 


The Interests of the ASEAN States 

The ASEAN countries, whose support is perhaps most crucial for the 
planned organization, have a strong interest in preserving and expanding 
market opportunities in the advanced industrial countries. Just as the OECD 
has not weakened the EEC, so a pan-Pacific consultative structure need not 
affect the solidarity and cooperative ties among ASEAN countries. Instead, 
it would give them greater opportunities for policy coordination, informa- 
tion sharing, and interest representation. By bringing both the U.S. and 
Japan into the structure, ASEAN would be able to overcome the problem of 
dealing with one giant at time. 

But it is obvious that the ASEAN countries, as a group and individually, 
are reluctant to jump on the Pacific community bandwagon. It cannot 
escape their attention that proposals for a pan-Pacific organization are being 
considered most actively by non-ASEAN countries. Until the full implica- 
tions of the proposed schemes are known and understood, a guarded and 
apprehensive initial reaction is inevitable. They also recognize that 
ASEAN 's solidarity is not particularly firm as yet. Though ASEAN was 
established in 1967, it has actively promoted multilateral economic coopera- 
tion only since 1976. Despite the exclusive emphasis on economic coopera- 
tion, ASEAN’s cooperative success has been more conspicuous in the politi- 
cal than in the economic area. 

Intra-ASEAN exports constituted only 14% of their total exports and 16% 
of their total imports in 1977. These figures are considerably lower than 
those of the European Economic Community in the 1950s, which stood at 
approximately 22% for both imports and exports. Complete elimination of 
tariffs, free movement of funds and people, and close coordination of indus- 
trial development are yet to be achieved. There is no military alliance accom- 
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panying economic cooperative arrangements. Thus, it is quite understand- 
able that the ASEAN countries fear that their participation in a wider 
economic organization might seriously weaken their own organization, 
which they have put together so painstakingly. Even those countries such as 
Singapore, which can expect much benefit from the larger integrative 
scheme, are reluctant to show their enthusiasm for fear it might be interpret- 
ed as a lack of concern for ASEAN solidarity. 

Another reason for the ASEAN states’ reservations stems from their de- 
sire to safeguard “nonalignment’” credentials, which they feel might be com- 
promised by joining a regional organization closely identified with the Unit- 
ed States and Japan. This reasoning, however, may be losing its force as 
increased tension and instability in Indochina tend to underscore the need 
for active U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia in some form. The ASEAN 
countries may also feel that the present arrangement, under which ASEAN 
can collectively deal with the advanced countries such as Japan and the U.S. 
separately, has in many cases served their interests reasonably well, at least so 
far. Furthermore, they do not see the immediate prospect of benefits (such as 
radical concessions by the advanced countries) resulting from a pan-Pacific 
arrangement. 

The Southeast Asian countries, after much debate and deliberation, may 
recognize the benefits the Pacific cooperation concept can bring them indi- 
vidually and as a group. But persuading the ASEAN countries about the 
advantages of the proposed Pacific community will be much more difficult 
if the new organization is meant to duplicate or supplant the cooperative 
functions now being performed or attempted by ASEAN. A Pacific counter- 
part of the EEC, if proposed, is likely to encounter an insurmountable 
resistance from the ASEAN countries. Neither will it be possible to bring 
them into the organization by the wishes and efforts of the countries and 
individuals outside of ASEAN alone. The balance sheet of the new organiza- 
tion should be examined by those within ASEAN who have to come to their 
own conclusions. Others can make themselves useful to their ASEAN col- 
leagues through research consultations and information sharing. Perhaps 
ASEAN will present proposals of its own. All this will take time, but at the 
moment there seems to be no way around it. 


The Newly Industrializing Countries 
To the newly industrializing countries (NICs) outside of ASEAN such as 
South Korea, the question of economic cooperation and coordination in the 
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Asia-Pacific region is of crucial importance for their continued economic 
growth and viability. It would probably be in the interests of the NICs if a 
common market, a free tariff area, or a nonexclusive regional GATT is estab- 
lished in the region including as many countries as possible. Obviously, this is 
not feasible at this time, partly because of the protectionist sentiments in 
virtually all of the countries concerned, and partly because some of the coun- 
tries being considered for membership are already members of other subre- 
gional groupings. In any case, an EEC-type economic integrative structure is 
neither feasible nor advisable at this time. The experience of EEC shows the 
need for a long period of gestation, preparation, and step-by-step progression. 
Furthermore, the EEC started from much more homogeneous and, therefore, 
favorable cultural and political bases for economic integration. Effective eco- 
nomic integration assumes various political, bureaucratic, ideological, and 
cultural conditions that the Pacific region is far from meeting, 

The NICs would have an interest in some or all of the regional countries 
agreeing to liberalize their trading relationships on either a permanent or a 
temporary basis. They can do so in an inclusive rather than exclusive way— 
that is, not for the purpose of excluding some countries within or outside of 
the region but for the positive purpose of lowering trade and other econom- 
ic barriers among those countries that wish to join the arrangement. The 
NICs, in the overall scheme, can play a critical role as the “bridge” or 
intermediary between the advanced and the developing countries. 

Along with the other newly industrializing countries, Korea expects that a 
new regional arrangement will contribute to bringing about a more stable 
and open environment for trade and finance, expanded trade with the other 
countries in the region, a more favorable position in multilateral trade nego- 
tiations with the advanced countries, and a more stable source of natural 
resources. South Korea is also one of those countries with a keen interest in 
keeping the United States economically involved in the Western Pacific for 
economic, political, and security reasons.’ 

South Korea’s interest in the regional cooperation concept derives from 
its judgment that such an arrangement can help further some of its own 
diplomatic objectives. Seoul may hope that, through Pacific cooperation, it 
can expand its regional role and enhance its international profile. Since 
Korea is not a member of such regional organizations as ASEAN or OECD, 
a broad mechanism such as the one being proposed for the Pacific region 
would give it better access to and more regular contact with other regional 
countries. Because of the division of the Korean peninsula into two states 
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and the resulting diplomatic handicap, South Korea would hope to expand 
its international involvement as much as possible by becoming an active 
member of a regional organization.!° 

South Korea recognizes the need to guard against the temptation to seek 
more than just economic cooperation from the proposed organization. At 
present, it probably neither wishes, nor is able, to establish new security ties 
with any of the Pacific regional countries. However, it may expect indirect 
political benefits from a Pacific community plan that could contribute to- 
ward assuring a continued U.S. presence in Asia and broaden Seoul's overall 
ties with other countries in the region. 


Conclusion 

From the above discussion of the various countries’ interests and percep- 
tions, it is possible to make certain observations concerning the shape and 
feasibility of a Pacific community organization. First, it seems that American 
participation in the organization is desired by most countries in the Western 
Pacific. An active U.S. role is essential to allay the apprehension shared by 
many countries in the region that the organization might be dominated by 
Japan. In some ways, this is analogous to the situation that pertained in 
Europe when the admission of Great Britain to the European Economic 
Community was being debated. While France had many reservations about 
allowing Britain's entry into the common market, the other countries, partic- 
ularly the smaller ones, welcomed the opportunity to counterbalance the 
predominant influence of France and to some extent that of West Germany 
within the EEC. American participation in the proposed organization is also 
deemed useful for the security of the Western Pacific in an indirect way. It 
could contribute to reversing what appeared to be a post—-Vietnam War U.S. 
drift toward neo-isolationism and a Eurocentric security policy. 

A second observation is that, despite the security considerations that 
might be present in the background of each country’s attitude toward the 
Pacific community proposal, there is much resistance to going beyond eco- 
nomic cooperation and to making it a multipurpose organization. Attempt- 
ing to mix security needs with economic interests in connection with the 
proposed organization is considered to be self-defeating. Cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation, which will both serve as a basis of economic coopera- 
tion and be a product of it, can be pursued both within and outside of the 
context of the proposed organization. Regardless of the pace of progress on 
the current effort to establish an economic cooperation structure, cultural 
and personnel exchanges among the countries in the region will be pursued 
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on unilateral and bilateral, as well as multilateral, bases. The evolution of the 
Pacific region into a “community” is likely to happen in a number of areas 
including economic relations, and those may take place simultaneously as 
well as in sequence. 

Third, Pacific regional cooperation involves what might be called the 
“politics of nonexclusion.” While few countries take the official position of 
actively supporting the move to institutionalize regional economic coopera- 
tion, each country is anxious to prevent its exclusion from a pan-regional 
structure in case it should materialize. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
various Countries continue to join in and carry out discussions on the matter 
although they do so without showing a great deal of official enthusiasm. 

As many observers have pointed out, Pacific regional cooperation may 
have to be promoted as a long-term policy and objective. But it is also true 
that much has already been accomplished in promoting regional coopera- 
tion through the various existing organizational activities such as the PECC 
(Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference),!! PAFTAD (Pacific Trade and 
Development) Conferences, and PBEC (Pacific Basin Economic Council). It 
should be pointed out that the very process of frequent meetings and joint 
attempts to work out solutions to regional problems has been instrumental 
in enhancing mutual understanding and fostering a sense of community 
within the region. For that reason, the belief that the Pacific cooperation 
concept is worth serious thought seems to be shared by a growing number 
of people in the various countries of the region. 
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THE PROPOSAL FOR AN 
ORGANIZATION FOR PACIFIC TRADE 
AND DEVELOPMENT REVISITED 





Peter Drysdale 


The proposal for an Organization for Pacific Trade and 
Development (OPTAD) has been around in different forms for quite a long 
time,! but it was not until 1979, when a paper entitled “Evaluation of a 
Proposed Asian-Pacific Regional Economic Organization” was published by 
the United States Congressional Research Service that the idea received any 
serious attention in North America.? 

The Congressional research paper was called for in July 1978 at the 
initiative of the office of Senator John Glenn, then chairman of the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s Subcommittee on Asia and the 
Pacific. The paper was commissioned to: 


review the nature and origins of the current proposal for a regional association in 
the form of an organization for Pacific trade, aid, and development; 


propose a role the United States Congress might play in the evolving situation; 
and 


suggest whether that role should take the form of legislation, congressional 
resolution, sponsoring of a major conference, or some other action. 


The paper was prepared in the context of a new interest in the idea of a 
regional economic association among Asian-Pacific nations, especially since 
the elevation of Masayoshi Ohira to the prime ministership of Japan in 
November 1978; its inspiration extended back to the discussion of regional- 
ism in the context of problems in the U.S./Japan relationship among politi- 
cal, official, business, and academic leaders in Shimoda, Japan, in late 1977. 
Interest in Pacific regional organization goes back further still and is particu- 
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larly associated with discussion in academic circles at the series of Pacific 
Trade and Development Conferences, and among business and political 
leaders in the Western Pacific countries, notably in Japan and Australia.’ 


Origins of the Idea 

It is not surprising that the idea of a formal Pacific association was first 
articulated by the business, political, and intellectual leadership in Japan.‘ 
No nation is more central than Japan to the substantial number of interests 
that have come to be shared by the countries of the Pacific region. In the 
mid-1960s, the concept of a burgeoning Asian-Pacific community of na- 
tions became a commonplace in the rhetoric of Japanese men of stature as 
they talked of world affairs.’ The idea of a formal Pacific association was 
first espoused by the Japanese at an official level in 1967 when Foreign 
Minister Takeo Miki outlined his idea for an “Asian Pacific policy” based on 
an “awareness of common principles,” regional cooperation in Asia, cooper- 
ation among the advanced nations in the Pacific area, and more extensive aid 
programs.° Although there were no major policy initiatives while Miki was 
foreign minister, the Pacific Trade and Development Conference series was 
launched, with the support of Japan's foreign ministry, to consider Kiyoshi 
Kojima’s Pacific Free Trade Area proposal,’ and it has continued to involve 
a wider and wider group of policy-interested economists in the discussion of 
regional foreign economic policy issues over the ensuing decade and a half. 
The development of thinking about Pacific economic cooperation within 
this forum was a critical element in heightening official-level interest in the 
idea at the end of the 1970s. 

Alongside the research community, the business community actively pro- 
moted the idea of closer Pacific economic cooperation. In 1967 business- 
men, bankers, and industrialists from the five Pacific advanced industrial 
countries (Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, and the U.S.) formed the 
Pacific Basin Economic Council (PBEC), a body designed to promote the 
study and discussion of issues of regional trade and investment and greater 
cooperation between public- and private-sector interests. The PBEC grew 
out of bilateral bodies such as the Australia-Japan Business Cooperation 
Committee, which had been founded in 1962 and now has a membership of 
more than 400 major companies from the five industrially advanced Pacific 
nations and from many developing countries throughout the Pacific region. 

The advocacy of an Organization for Pacific Trade and Development 
grew out of the debate over the desirability of a Pacific Free Trade Area in 
the Pacific Trade and Development Conference series.’ While it was general- 
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ly agreed at the first and subsequent conferences that a free trade area was 
not consistent with U.S. or regional foreign economic policy interests, there 
seemed a real need and ample scope for institutional innovation and policy 
initiatives directed towards the broad objectives of extending and securing 
Asian-Pacific economic cooperation. 

This and other concepts of regional economic association were first wide- 
ly discussed in Japan and Australia.’ The OPTAD proposal was endorsed in 
the Crawford-Okita Report to the governments of Australia and Japan in 
1976.!° In an important paper that reviews the history of thinking about 
Pacific economic cooperation and ASEAN responses to it, Hadi Soesastro 
observes that Japanese and Australian interest in these proposals was a quite 
natural outgrowth of thinking about the development of their regional eco- 
nomic interests.!! 


The OPTAD Proposal in Outline 

The discussion of the OPTAD proposal in the context of the Pacific Trade 
and Development Conference series and more widely within Australia and 
Japan over the years reveals four broad goals. First, it was conceived to 
provide a more effective safety valve, given the existing high levels of inter- 
dependence, and to provide for the discussion of trade and economic griev- 
ances among Pacific countries in a rational and cooperative atmosphere 
calculated not to damage profitable national trading interests. Second, it 
aimed to provide a stimulus to investment and flow of aid for the developing 
countries of the Asian-Pacific region and a framework for improving the 
structure and quality of aid, investment, and trade relations with the devel- 
oped countries in the Pacific. Third, it was to provide a forum for consulta- 
tion and discussion about the longer term developments in and economic 
transformation of the region. A final but absolutely fundamental consider- 
ation was the role envisaged for OPTAD in providing a more secure frame- 
work of economic alliance among the countries of Asia and the Pacific, an 
alliance within which participants could feel free to develop closer economic 
integration in smaller groupings and through which participants could play a 
more constructive role in the expansion of relations with China, the Soviet 
Union, and the Indochina states following the Vietnam War. 

The establishment of an Organization for Pacific Trade and Development 
that served these aims could, it was felt, effectively weld together the three 
major strands of relationships among Asian-Pacific countries: the crucial 
economic links with Japan and the United States; the political, diplomatic, 
and economic involvements with the developing countries, both non-com- 
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munist and communist, within the Western Pacific region; and the strategic 
interest in stable and constructive relationships among the major powers in 
East Asia and the Pacific. 

The fullest statement of the OPTAD proposal, and the discussion leading 
up to it, is still to be found in the U.S. Congressional Research Service paper 
prepared by Hugh Patrick and myself. This proposal had antecedents in my 
own work and that of Kiyoshi Kojima, but there were important differences 
in emphasis between the earlier Kojima proposal put forward in 1968, my 
own earlier ideas, and the 1979 proposal. As Soesastro!? has explained well, 
Kojima’s emphasis had been initially on events external to the region (Le., 
the development of the European Community) and their impact on Pacific 
countries. This was certainly one element in my own thinking, since Austra- 
lia was in the process of a huge redirection of its economic relationships 
away from Europe towards Asia and the Pacific.!3 Also, the challenge of 
economic development in Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific, and the 
participation of these countries were central features from the beginning."4 
By 1979, the focus was very much on the internal dynamics of the Asian- 
Pacific economy and the challenges and opportunities presented by Asian 
trade and industrial growth for foreign economic policy making. 

The Drysdale and Patrick paper identified three factors that had given a 
major impetus to the growth of Asian-Pacific economies and the increased 
importance of the Pacific within the world economy. First was the growth of 
Japan’s industrial power, which had been felt through the huge growth of 
Japanese demand for minerals and foodstuffs, and through the flows of 
capital that these demands generated throughout the region. The second 
was the remarkable trade and industrial growth achievements of the devel- 
oping economies of Northeast and Southeast Asia; this growth had been 
stimulated by the effects of Japanese trade and economic growth on the 
regional economy, as well as by the adoption of outward-looking trade- 
oriented industrialization strategies in place of earlier protectionist strategies 
by other Northeast and Southeast Asian countries and the success of these 
national development efforts. The third was the slide towards slower growth 
in Western Europe. As a consequence, opportunities in the European market 
seemed relatively limited.15 

The study suggested that the emergence of Pacific economic power re- 
quired a new regional reference point to facilitate the pursuit of common—and 
the overcoming of conflicting—trade and development objectives within 
the Pacific economy. We also argued that existing regional international 
institutions, and the focus of government policy attention, were inadequate- 
ly directed to meet that need fully. 
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The structure of OPTAD" was to be as follows: 


1. OPTAD should be a governmental organization, with its members the 
constituent governments, 

2. The membership should include, in the first instance, Australia, Japan, 
the United States, Canada, South Korea, and the market economies of 
Southeast Asia and of other Pacific Basin countries; 

3. The administrative apparatus should be small and not heavily bureau- 
cratic; 

4. Issues should be handled by specific functional task forces with specified 
policy-oriented assignments, initiated through a high political-level consul- 
tative mechanism; 

5. The style of operations should be consultative, informal, and communi- 
cative. An important function would be the exchange of information and 
ideas, as well as the initiation of negotiations on policy issues. 


The main work of OPTAD would be undertaken by functional task 
forces established on an ad hoc basis to treat specific policy issues.!7? Among 
the substantial issues on the agenda for task force activity were: the Pacific 
interest in trade liberalization and the resolution of regional trade conflicts, 
trade and industrial restructuring; the financing of regional development, 
foreign investment policies; resource and energy security; and trade and 
economic relations with the non-market economies in Asia and the Pacific. 
The delicate question of participation by the People’s Republic of China and 
other communist states was raised, and a selective functional participation in 
relevant task forces was suggested.'® 


The Need for a New Model 

The OPTAD proposal addressed a central requirement in the development 
of closer Pacific economic cooperation, namely, the focus of government 
and official-level attention on the problem. The research and intellectual 
base had been established within the Pacific Trade and Development Con- 
ference series and elsewhere, and PBEC had mobilized the efforts of the 
business community. OPTAD focused quite properly on the need for inter- 
governmental organization and activity, but this focus was probably too 
exclusive given the particular characteristics of the Asian-Pacific economy 
and polity and the need for continuing support from the business communi- 
ty and academic researchers in the context of specifying the next practical 
steps that needed to be taken. 

The U.S. Senate report was, nonetheless, an important catalyst in the 
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refinement of ideas about Pacific cooperation arrangements. Soon after- 
wards, the Ohira government in Japan established its Study Group on the 
Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept,!? whose report provided an important 
background document in the convening of a major international seminar at 
Australian National University in September 1980, sponsored by the Austra- 
lian government, to discuss what was involved in the idea of a Pacific 
Community and how it might be translated into action.” 

What is different about these and subsequent developments in the past 
few years, in Australia and elsewhere, is that there has been a significant 
questioning of political interest in the exploration of new arrangements for 
Pacific economic cooperation. All this activity really signified that political 
leaders were coming to agree with the view that economic and political 
power is shifting towards the Pacific from the Atlantic and that this trend is 
likely to continue for many years to come. It was within this broad economic 
and political context in 1980 that Prime Minister Fraser of Australia and 
Prime Minister Ohira of Japan agreed to convene the seminar at Australian 
National University to survey interest in the Pacific Community idea. 

An important feature of this Canberra meeting was that it included partic- 
ipants from government, the business sector, and the research community. It 
recommended the setting up of a Pacific Cooperation Commission, with 
members appointed by governments to represent their respective countries 
in a non-official capacity. The Commission was to direct task force work on 
substantial issues for cooperation in fields including trade, investment, ma- 
rine resources, and communications.?! 

The discussions at the Canberra seminar highlighted a number of features 
that have since conditioned the exploration of economic cooperation ar- 
rangements. I share the view that emerged from this meeting that the partic- 
ular circumstances facing the Asian-Pacific community would not permit 
reliance on existing models of cooperation elsewhere in the world. A new 
approach was required, as well as a new set of objectives and “rules of the 
game.” Among items identified as important to the Pacific Community”? 
were: 


the need to avoid military/security issues in order to create a sense of community 
without creating a sense of threat; 


that EEC-style discriminatory trading arrangements were inappropriate in the 
Pacific; 


the need to “hasten slowly,” to see the full blossoming of the Pacific Community 
idea as a longer term objective and to proceed towards long-term goals step by 
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step, with each intermediate step being useful in itself and not dependent for 
success on further steps being taken; 


the need to ensure that existing bilateral, regional, and global mechanisms for 
cooperation are not undermined by any new wider regional arrangement and that 
it be complementary to them; 


the need to ensure that it is an outward-looking arrangement; 


the need for an “organic approach” building up private arrangements already in 
existence in the Pacific, including such bodies as the Pacific Basin Economic 
Council and the Pacific Trade and Development Conferences and other privately 
based activities; 


the need to involve academics, businessmen, and governments jointly in this 
cooperative enterprise; 


the need to avoid unnecessarily bureaucratic structures; 


the need for a fairly loose and as far as possible non-institutionalized structure 
recognizing that, while settlement of disputes may prove difficult in sensitive 
areas, the discussion of problems may contribute towards ameliorating them, 


the need for all members to be placed on an equal footing (that is, no EEC-style 
associate membership), 


the need to concentrate attention on areas of mutual regional interest; 


the need to make substantive progress in improving upon the benefits emanating 
from existing bilateral, global, and regional arrangements. 


The Canberra recommendations were not immediately accepted, largely 
because they implied that each government would have to recognize the 
activity officially and become involved in carrying it forward. Sit John Craw- 
ford had extensive consultations with ASEAN governments clarifying these 
issues and, within ASEAN, Indonesia's Center for Strategic and International 
Studies (CSIS) set in motion a study of the issues from an ASEAN perspec- 
tive. The CSIS-sponsored study endorsed the thrust of the Canberra propos- 
al. A follow-up study under the auspices of ESCAP provided background 
for a Second Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference in Bangkok in June 
1982.23 

The Bangkok conference saw the formation of a Standing Committee 
(rather like the Commission proposed in Canberra) to guide the work of four 
task forces based at institutions in Australia, Korea, Japan, and Thailand. 
These task forces and the Standing Committee is to report to a Third Con- 
ference, in the same format, to be held in Indonesia in November 1983. A 
Fourth Conference is planned for Seoul to follow up on the work from the 
Indonesian conference. 
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The development of the work of these task forces underlines the useful- 
ness of the process that has begun through these meetings. The work of the 
four task forces is directed at the substantive trade and investment policy 
interests in Pacific economic cooperation. One task force is reporting upon 
the interests in the areas of agricultural and renewable resource goods; a 
second upon minerals and energy trade issues; a third upon manufactured 
goods trade issues; and a fourth upon the interests in foreign investment and 
technology transfer. These reports will be presented, together with integra- 
tive and institutional assessments, to the Indonesian Pacific Economic Co- 
operation Conference. Let me conclude by summarizing the substantial in- 
terests in cooperation among Pacific countries in foreign economic policy, 
from a Western Pacific perspective. 


Goals for Pacific Cooperation 
No countries have a bigger stake in a confident trade regime than the 
countries of Asia and the Pacific. But in the contemporary international 
economic policy environment, what are the real policy choices for Western 
Pacific countries in promoting closer international economic cooperation? 
Here I will focus on the trade policy issues where some of the most serious 
threats to Western Pacific development ambitions have emerged. 

In the earlier postwar period, Asian-Pacific countries (including Japan and 
Australia) might have been able to operate to some extent on the assumption 
that the international trade regime was firmly in place and that other coun- 
tries’ protection systems wete data to be used in formulating their own 
approach to international economic policy. This was the luxury of the period 
in which the United States was large enough and rich enough relative to 
every other country to be able to sustain the trade rules and system, and in 
which Western Pacific countries were relatively unimportant. Neither Japan 
nor Asian-Pacific countries collectively are any longer in that position. 

Perhaps no countries have a bigger interest in efforts to sustain and 
extend the GATT trade rules and in becoming the exemplars of a liberal 
international trade regime than do the Pacific countries. And in this, Japan, 
of course, has a peculiarly crucial role to play. The question is whether the 
Japanese community and its political leadership are prepared for this respon- 
sibility and the effort required to build a manageable international partner- 
ship and constituency in the Pacific. This will not be easy unless there is a 
more explicit Pacific economic alliance on these matters as well as the 
important collective development objective of lifting the incomes of the 
region’s poorer countries. A purposeful effort towards the development of a 
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strong Pacific voice in international commercial diplomacy and a stronger 
voice for Pacific development are important Pacific cooperation objectives. 

In the context of regional economic development and trade growth, there 
are important mutual interests among Pacific countries in the creation of a 
new climate in their own approach to commercial policy. In the course of 
dynamic industrialization and trade growth such as we have witnessed in the 
Western Pacific region, some industries prosper and expand while others 
become inefficient and should be allowed to contract. Often, as the inefhi- 
cient industries face increasing trade competition from neighboring coun- 
tries, they are inclined to demand and secure protection. Since protection 
damages trade partner interests and limits the scope for growth, Asian- 
Pacific countries can sensibly cooperate to limit the extension of their own 
protectionism in the course of further industrialization. 

Pacific cooperation can be directed towards building a stronger global 
trade regime and binding protection to promote regional industrialization. A 
regional approach that combines both these elements, it should be repeated, 
does not imply discriminatory trade policy action or a discriminatory trade 
policy regime:*4 quite the reverse. The interest here is in the scope for Pacific 
collective action to strengthen the most-favored-nation (MFN) rules and the 
global trading system. Given their development and trade growth ambitions, 
there is a major interest for Asian-Pacific partners in MFN trade liberaliza- 
tion and entering into arrangements to bind their own protectionism, espe- 
cially while Atlantic countries remain so reluctant to maintain a liberal trade 
system. The important conclusion is that collective action is necessary to 
strengthen the regional and multilateral trade and development regime un- 
der current circumstances and that there is a long-term interest in the Pacific 
as a most effective domain for promoting this kind of collective action. 

These are long-term tasks and objectives. There is.a need for continuing 
discussion and thinking in the development of a consensus on regional 
policy priorities and their relation to global interests and commitments. The 
work of the Pacific Economic Cooperation seminars and conferences is an 
important step in this direction—a step that still needs to be complemented 
by more widely based national efforts—preparatory to any political-level 
action on closer Pacific economic cooperation. For these reasons, I have 
come to the view that a strictly intergovernmental mechanism for consulta- 
tion among Pacific countries on foreign economic policy issues is not yet 
required. Indeed, there is likely to be more effective movement towards 
cooperation if officials are involved in working on policy development in a 
less formal mode than politically sanctioned government-to-government 
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arrangements imply. Much more is being achieved through three-sector 
discussions (academic researcher, business, government) of the kind emerg- 
‘ing from the Pacific Economic Cooperation conferences in Canberra, Bang- 
kok, and Indonesia. How soon government action follows, and whether or 
not there is any formal intergovernmental organization, will be the real test 
of the OPTAD idea. The November 1983 Indonesian meeting will be an 
important determinant of progress in that direction. 


Notes 

1. The first two vatiants were put forward by Kiyoshi Kojima and myself at the First Pacific 
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held at the Australian National University in Canberra in March 1979 on the emergence 
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Wagatsuma and De Vos have compiled case history material for 
50 families. Uniquely, parents as well as delinquents were subjects 
of the investigation. The authors combine tests with projective 
psychological instruments and intensive interviews in a psycho- 
cultural approach, here presented via the juxtaposition of test 
conclusions and case history materials. 


$40.00 at bookstores 
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GEISHA 


Liza Crihfield Dalby 


Geisha are exotic even in their homeland. At the same time, 
geisha are the most Japanese of Japanese. In this book, Liza 
Dalby examines these intriguing women, practitioners of the 
classical arts of music and dance and unmarried companions to 
the Japanese male elite. 

Geisha combines ethnography with a view from the inside. 
Dalby is a young American anthropologist fluent in Japanese. 
The only non-Japanese ever accepted by geisha into their special 
world, she became the geisha called Ichigiku during a yearlong 
residence in Kyoto. This account of her unique experience pro- 
vides an intimate look into a feminine community that has been 
the subject of rumor and fantasy for centuries in the West. In ex- 
plaining the beauty and the para- 
dox of geisha today, she holds up 
a mirror to the complexities of 
Japanese culture itself. She leads 
the reader to a rich understanding 
of Japan and one of the most 
Japanese of all existing 
institutions. 


$25.00 illustrated 
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